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The beſt Memoirs that I know of, are thoſe of Cardinal de Retz. 


II hardly know any Book fo neceffary for a young Man to 


read and remember: you will there find how great Buſineſs is. 

really carried on, very differently from what People who have 
never been concerned in it imagine. In ſhort you will, in ever, 
Page of that Book, fee that firange inconſiſtent Creature, Man,. 
Juſt as he is. Lord Cheſterfield's Letters to his Son. 
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U HE N the Memoirs of the Cardinal 
were firſt publiſhed, (in 1717) the ral app 
tion they met with, not only abroad, but among thoſe 
of our own nation that underſtand French, gave room 
to hope, that ſome able writer would not have thought 
it beneath him to have tranſlated them into Engliſh, 
. But after a long 8 1 ſeeing no appearance that 
there was any ſuch deſign in hand, not even by thoſe 
who' made it their buſineſs to enrich the Public with 
their labours of that kd, I was induced to attempt | 
the thing; which, I own, I did before I well knew H 
hard the taſk was. For I ſoon perceived, that as 'no 
book, perhaps, deſerves better to be made Engliſh, ſo, 
E no book is more difficult to be ated, if 
it be done in a manner that preſerves, not only the life 
and ſpirit, but likewiſe the true ſenſe of the original, 
which, in ſome places, many Frenchmen themſelves 
can hardly come at, by reaſon of the defects and miſ- 
takes in the copy. Being however once ſet upon it, 
and finding myſelf ſupported and encouraged on the 
pleaſure Þ took in reading over and over that valuable : 
piece: but above all, being excited to go on, by a 
perſon to whom I owe the greateſt reſpect, and without 
whoſe advice and aſſiſtance it had been impoffible for 
me to go throu h with it, I reſolved upon continuing, 
and doing my beſt, not to make it appear contemptible + - 
in the new dreſs I was to ſhew it in. If 1 have not 
ſpcceeded fo well as I could have wiſhed, I may ſay 
however, in my own behalf, that T have ſpared neither 
; Pains nor time, to bring it, with the aſſiſtance before- 
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mentioned, as near perfection as I was able, and that 
I bare beſides; upon all occaſions wherein I have met 
with difficulties, conſulted the beſt judges I knew, both 
of the French and Engliſh languages. Thoſe who 
_ underſtand the original, and know the difficulty of 
giving the true meaning of it in Engliſh, will-be the 
moſt ready to excuſe the faults which I may have com- 
mitted, amongſt which, if a few Galliciſms, and other 
errors in the ſtyle have crept, in, I beg that it may be 
conſidered how hard it is to avoid them in a tranſlation, 
which is but a firſt eſſay, and which was undertaken 
only as a diverfion after ſtudies of another kind, I 
have taken care to Explain, by as ſhort notes as I could, 
what it had otherwiſe been impoſſible for moſt of the 
Engliſh readers to have a right notion of, Theſe notes, 
which are altogether neceſſary, and ſome others which 
I thought might be of ſome ornament to theſe Memoirs, 


| have coſt me no ſmall pains; for as to the notes in the 
rench edition, they are of little fignificancy, relating 
F moſt of them to names, and not to things, which. it was 
N that a French reader was acquainted with. 
e fay now ſomething of the Cardinzi de Retz him- 
2 ſelf; it is thought needleſs to give, We advertiſe. © 
| ment before the French edition, a otint here of 
his genealogy, the notes being ſufficient to inform the 
reader of what relates to his family. As for his cha- 
racter, his Memoirs deſcribe him better than any body 
can pretend to do, and may perhaps be much better 
depended upon, than thoſe either of Joli, or of the 
' Dutcheſs de Nemours, which were publiſhed. ſoon after 
his, and which probably would never have appeared, 
1 his had not come out before; the curioſity of the 
ublic being chiefly excited in zeſpeR to them, be- 
cauſe of the mention which is made there, and of the 
character which is given of the Cardinal de Retz. Joli 
had for a long time been in the Cardinal's ſervice, but left 
it. a year or two after the Cardinal's return into France, 
not being able to bear that another, whoſe merit he 
ear fe thought 


e Malclere, Gentleman of the Horſe to Cardinal de Rets, 
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| PREFACE ty 
' thought mych inferior to his own, ſhould be more 
_ truſted than he: and perhaps becauſe the Cardinal 
was not now in a condition 10 de for him hat he ex- 
peed, and what he thought be deſerved, In the pre- 
. face to his Memoirs, wherein he js ſet out with s 
of praiſes, it is ſaid, however, that towards the end 
of the book, the malignity of his invectives againſt 
the Cardinal de Retz is too obvious not to ſtrike the 
reader's eyes; which malignity is sttributed to che 
grudge he owed his maſter, for the - preference which 
= been mentioned. It is left to thoſe who will be nat 
' the trouble to read his Memoirs, to judge whether this 
be well grounded, and to decide who is the modeſter 
man of the two, the Cardinal in what be ſays of Joli, 
or Joli in what be ſays of the Cardinal. | It 1s likewiſe 
left to them, to judge who is the beſt writer of the 
two, and whether, the French prefacer is in the right, 
when he decides ſo magiſlerially, that Joli's ſtyle is much 
preferable to that of the Cardinal. If I were allowed 
io give my opinion in this point, I ſhould ſay of the 
Cardinal de Retz, what the late Marquis of Hallifax'$ - 
ſays of Montaigne: That nature has made him too - 
big ta confipe himſelf to the exactneſs of a ſtudied - | 
_ * ſtyle.?; So far as the Cardinals Memoirs reach, "the 
nates will mention in what Joli differs from his emis 
nence, about facts of which they both ſpeak; and as 
Joli has therein been miſtaken more than once, ſo 
perhaps would it appear, if we had the reſt of the Car: - 
dinal's Memoirs, that in Joli's account of the ſubſe. 
quent facts, he has, more than onee miſrepreſented. his 
maſter. This is not ſaid to juſtify all the Cardinal's 
»aQtions, ſome of which, as he himſelf confeſſes, are 
very blameable. But even ſuppoſing the whole of Joli's 
account to be true, the queſtion would fill be, Whe- 
ther he was in the right to ſpeak in the manger he has 
done? Beſore I leave him, I muſt take notice of ſeveral 
large preſetits in money, which he ſays the Cardinal 
er LY Kt + 7 72 received | 
+ In his letter to Charles Cotton, Eſqz who bad dedicated to 
bin his tranſlation of Montaigne's Efays, 0 wann * 
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x from king Charles the Second, aſter his re. | 
tion. If the be true, would it be unreaſon- 
able to think; that another cauſe of Joli's diſcontent 


might from his fingering none of that money ? 


What is moſt certain is, that king Charles, both be- 


fore and after his reſtoration, ſhewed an efteem for the 
Cardinal,” from whom both himſelf and the -Queen- 
mother had received ſome good offices, The Earl of 
Clarendon, in the laſt * volume of his Hiſtory M the 
Rebellion, ſpeaks honourably of the Cardinal de Retz, 


from the King of England to him, which was found 
in his pocket at the time he was arreſte. 
I ſhall ſay but little of the Memoirs of the Dutcheſs 
de Nemours, T which: followed thoſe of Joli, and of 


which the judgment is likewiſe left to thoſe who will 


be at the pains to read them. I ſhall only borrow, in 
| reſpect tothe character which that Lady gives of the 
> Cardinal de Retz, an obſervation from a good writer, 


upon what the Duke de la Rochefoucant ſays of him in 
Ins Memoirs. The Duke, who was probably better 


acquainted with' the Cardinal than - the Lady, and who 
hated him perhaps more, gives this character of him. 1 
This gentleman (ſays he) having added to many 
5 qualities, both 'Hatural and acquired, the de. 
fect which, according to the corruption mankind is 
fallen into, is reputed a virtue, was ſtained with an 
immoderate ambition, and with an unruly deſire of 
increaſing, by any means whatſoever, his fortune and 

-- , © his reputation, So that his firm courage and his 


powerful ? 
Mr 


Pee 511, 512, of the oftavo edition, The whole paſſage is 


inſerted in the fourth volume. 


|. Mary, daughter to Henry of Orleans Duke de Longueville, 
by his firſt wife Louiſa de Bourbon, fiſter to the t de Soifſons ; 
that Lady matried Henry of Savoy, Duke de Nemours. My Lord 
Clarendon ſays, - © That Sir John Berkley defigned this Lady for 


- - © the Duke of York's wife, as one of the greateſt and richeſt mar - 


_ © riages in France, in reſpect of her fortune, though in reſpett to 
© her perſon not at all attractive.“ See the Lord Clarendon's Hiſt, 


vol. vi. page 454. be he. 
1 Page 140, of the edition printed in 1690. 
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© andtonfirme what is ſaid in his Memoirs, of a letter 
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5 powerful genius met with a ſad and unfortunate ob- 
ject, which was the diſorder the ſtate was in, and the 


©« confuſion of the capital city, of which he was Arch- 


* biſhop,” And in another place, ſpeaking of the peace. *. 


made after the firſt fiege of Paris, the Duke ſays, 


© Thoſe that were againſt that peace, took hold of 
© ſome articles for a pretence to diſcredit it, chiefly - 


the Coadjutor, F who was exaſperated, becauſe:hav= _ 
ning excited the war, it was put an end to without him: 
and that of all the advantages which his ambition 


had repreſented to him, he had nothing leſt him, but 

« the ſhame of having endeavoured to pull dow the 

© ſtate) This charge againſt the Cardinal de Retz, 
though very heavy, is ſomething lighter however than 
that of the Dutcheſs de Nemours, 1. And yet in che 
preface. to the Duke's Memoirs, which comes from a 
very able hand, it is ſaid, * That that character is 

© over-ſtrained z and that if the Duke had ſaid leſs a> 


. © gainſt the Prelate, the aorta readers might have 
delieved more. I will not (ſays 


the author of the prey _ 
© face) enter into the juſtification of the conduct of ue 
* Coadjutor, who certainly ſuffered himſelf to be carried 
too far away by his paſſion. after the Queen. Regent 
* had deſpiſed his offers and. his advice, in a very tran 
* bleſome conjuncture, wherein his, ſervice might have _ _Þ 
proved very uſeful; but I ſhall do what truth re- 
* quires of me, if I ſay that his greateſt, crime Was his 
being poſſeſſed of parts, and his haying acquired a 
reputation, which gave umbrage to Cardinal Maaa- 
rin, whoſe fortune was then very tottering If this 
obſervation is of any weight, it will ſerve at leaſt as 
well in reſpect to Madam de Nemours, as to Mr. de la 
Rochefoucaut, © 

The Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz that are pub. 
liſhed, going nd farther- than to the raps. 


'* Page 162. # DR 8 OF n Nu 
„bene Cardinal de Retz was then Coadjutor to the Archbiſhop p 
of Paris, b 3 | 4 i | 
1. See her Memoirs at the end of thoſe of Joli, Dublin 
Edition, two Volumes, amo. ( 
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know but little concerning him, from that time till 
.. is return into France, except whet- we find at the 
latter end of Joli's Memoirs, Which reach to the be- 
4 gin of the year 1665. There is hardly any room 

to doubt but be Gow Cardinal has carried his further, 
und it were to ſhed'we had them perſect; it be- 
ing likely that what is wanting would be no lefs in- 


fſttructive or diverting than what is extant. As Joli 
bas, during that time, repreſented the Cardinal in the 


worſt light, ſo does he uſe all endeavours to make hin 
appear contemptible at his return into France. I leave 
it to his admirers, to ſhew us how that agrees with 


. what he is foreed to own, of the eſteem he was in with 
the French miniſters, who deſired to have his opinion 


about an affair. of theggreateſt importance between 
the court of France and that of Rome, and in which 
they followed exactly every ſtep they were adviſed to 
Tube Cardinal de Retz, after his leaving Rome, 
choſe rather to be fix years and more an exile, livin 


- vbſcurely; and flying from place to place to avoid the 


attempts made againſt his life by Cardinal Mazarin, 
than to come to an accommodation with the court of 


France, by reſigning his Archbiſhopric ſo long - as 


Mazarin lived. But he ſoon conſented to it after that 

- miniſter's death; and notwithſtanding: what Joli ſays, 
be Was received in France by.all honeſt men, except 
perhaps thoſe who were 1 enemies, with all 


Poſſible marks of joy and reſpect. I might bring here 


d0e juſtify this, if it were neeeſſary, the teſtimony of 
Mr. Patru, f a gentleman of the "greateſt probity and 
merit. The Cardinal had, however, no ſhare given 
18 r bim 
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The inſult-comtitted at Rome againſt the Duke de Crequi, 
the French King's Ambaſſador, 8 

+ An Advocate at the court of parliament of Paris, of whoſe 
works there are two volumes in print. He was an intimate friend 
of Boileau's, who would geyer publiſh any thing without his ap- 
—— The letter which Mr. Patru wrote to the Cardinal on 
His return into France, is inſerted at length in the laſt volume, 

i * - 1 * f 
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_ © repaid them ſo well as the Cardinal de Retz. At 


am aſhamed that am not able to ſatisfy him as I could” 


your Eminence to take along with you.“. Every body 
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hehiniftration of affairs, being more feared 
than loved eSurt, by reaſon of his principles, which 
were known to be altogether againſt tyranny.” 
However great bis inclination was to live ſplendid- 
ly, and though he enjoyed a great revenue, he re- 
treoched, after his return into France, much of his ex- 
pence; and reduced himſelf in ſome meaſure to mere - 
neceſſaries, in order to pay his debts which amount 
to three millions of livres. 1 I cannot, on this o % 
fion, omit mentioning ſome particulars taken notice of 
by Mr. Menage. Never (ſays he) any perſon of 
quality ſpent ſo much, or ed ſuch ſums and 


* his laſt going to Rome, he ſent for all his creditors, 
mand examining how nfuch he owed: them, he told 
them that he had but ſach aſum, which would be 
* paid them at ſuch a time, and for which a gen- 
*.tleman then preſent would be anfwerable. © All his 
«© credit6rs complained at his making this apology, 
« ſaying, that they did not come to aſk for money, hay- 
ing ſtill more at-his-fervice : and alady among othees © 
* role up ind offered him 50,000 crowns, which- ſhe” © 
« defired he would cept, to ſupply his wants upon. 
his journey, and during his-Ray.atRome. The Car, 

„ dinal, amazed at the generoſity of ſo many perſone, 
expreſſed his gratitude for it; and turning towards a 
© hatter that was with the reſt; there is (ſays he) this 
© poor hatter, to whom I am indebted a large ſum, and 1 


© wiſh, and as he deſerves. * Meaning me, my Lord,” re- 
plied the hatter ? It iFtrue, I am but poor, but my 
© $00d-will and my attachment to your perſon; are-infe- 

*- rior to none of the reſt. I aſk for no money; and 1 

© have brought you three red hats, which [ beſeech 


« was ſurprized at this piece of generoſity in a tradel- ' 


man, and the Cardinal could not forbear ſhedding 


| FA | * gears. 
1 At that time above 230,000. Ster lioz 
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'- © for him. The:Cardinal's intentions have, fince his 
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* death, been executed with a fidelity beyond exam- 
„ Aunty orart right 100 jorog gadatdt 
I bad in the French advertiſement, that ſome time 
+ thetore the Cardinals death, the Pope wrote to him to 


haye bis ſentiments about the qualifications 


His choice. The letter was full of expreſſion 
eſteem and of truſt, and "tis faid the Cardinal had be» 
Zun that work. What we know to be true is, that he 
would have refigned his dignity of Cardinal to Pope 
Clement X. but thatz the Pope would not con- 
Jent (0 it. He retired however from the world, and 
pent the reſt of his days either in exereiſes of devotion, 
or with his books. J ͤ ˙ U 
Tbe Cardinal de Retz had for his precepiey the fa- 
"mops Vincent de Paul. F He was made a Canon of 
| the church of Paris upon the third of December 1627, 
by his uncle John Francis de Gondi, who was the firſt 
. . Archbiſhop of, Paris, that ſee being before but * 
He was before that time poſſeſſed of two A 


BED 


tum into France, to one of the ſons of Mr. de Cau- 


1 
- 


martin his friend; and that of Quimpercorentin, which 
be reſigned to the abbot Charrigr, who had been his 
. ©conſtant attendant in all his diſgraces. He died at 


Paris in the H6tel-de-Leſdiguieres, upon the 24th of 
Auguſt, 1679, aged 66, wanting one month and ſome 
days. And Madam 
ol the greateſt wit and merit, writing the next 
| the Count de Buſſi Rabutin, — 2 
her grief for his death: Pity me, couſin, for > ow 
| bn $a, US. e f ve 


ay to 


ret $o 2 x 1 
| * Vide Menagiana, vol. i. p. 16, 17, 18. 


. He inftituted the congregation of the Miſlionaries of St. La- | 


—— ur was made ſuperior. TOE 


make a good Cardinal, that he * ga thereby regulate 
0 


de Sevigni, a Lady of 8 and 


in this manner 
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PREFACE” 1 
1 have ſuſtained by the death of the Cardinal de 
Netz. You know how well he deferved to be loved, 
© and how worthy he was of the-efteem of all who © 
„knew him. F had been his friend for thirty years 
together, during, which time he never failed to give, J 
me tender marks of his friendſhip, which were equally 
„ honourably and * DELIGHTFUL to me, Nobody 2M 
in the world was of ſo eafy à converſation as he. 1 
tontinuaf fever has taken away from me, in eight 
© days time, that illuſtrious friend. I am touched at it 
© to the bottom of my heart.“ + I thought it not im- 
proper to inſert this letter here, becauſe it gives, in few 1 
words, a character of the Cardinal de Retz very diffe. 
rent from that of Joli, and of the Dutcheſs de Ne- 
mours. 133 | 1 

I think it neceſſary to take notice, that the fourth 
volume of the Frengh edition contains ſeveral addi- 
tional pieces written by the Cardinal de Retz, and 
ſome others, which in the title page are ſaid to be of 
uſe towards the underſtanding the hiſtory of thoſe 
times. Of theſe I have tranſlated only the hiſtory of 
the conſpiracy againſt the republic of Genoa, written 
by the Cardinal; his letter to the College of Cardinals, 
during his impriſonment, and a letter to Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, concerning the Cardinał de Retz. As I thought _ 
none of the reſt would be either inſtructive or divertinng 
to an Engliſh reader, I have endeavoured to ſupply 
their place with ſome other pieces relating more imme- 
diately to the Cardinal, and which I judge more uſe- 
ful and entertaining, Amongſt theſe there are ſome 
things extracted from, and ſome account given of the 
Memoirs of Madam de Motteville, which have been 
— ſince the Hllowing ſheets were ſent to the 
preis. - | '- xl | 

After what has been ſaid of the general efteem 
which theſe Memoirs have obtained, I believe that it + 
will be thought a misfortune, by others as well as me, 

4 . 4 ; that 


. : 
1 | 


4 — p 11 a 
® The French fays pzL1ciovs, 


+ Vide, Rufli Rabutin's letters, vol. iv, letter 44, 


that there are ſo many chſms or gps to be found in 
# - them, The perſons. poſſeſſed of the author's original 
| . COPY» have without doubt had their reaſons not to let 
it ſee the light, but thus, maimed and disfigured, fo 
that. we have no right to complain; though it were to 
de wiſhed that we had it more perfect. The beſt is, 
-that moſt of thoſe chaſms are in the beginning of 11 
Work, which, I may venture to ſay, is not of equal 
Worth with the reft, though it might appear 2 
** were not the narration often fn fe. 
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| V HAT EVER relugtance-I may have to give you'the 


hiſtory of my life, which has been toſſed about ſo many 


different ways, yet having your command to do it, I obey - 


you even at the expence of my on reputation. It has been 


my fortune to have a fine*varyiſh' over many of my ac- 


tions, and I am afraid that it will be thought ridiculous in 
me to take any of it off; yet, I am reſolved to diſcover to you 


the moſt minute particulars of my life, from the time I began 
to know myſelf, and that, without the leaſt reſerve or diſ- 


iſe, I muſt defire you not to be-ſurpriſed to find theſe 


emoirs writ with ſo little. art, and in fo confuſed a manner; 
and to conſider, that if in the ſeveral parts they are c.¹] 


poſed of, I ſometimes break off the thread of the narration, 


yet 1 ſhall ſay nothing but with that ſincerity which the 


eſteem I have for your ladyſhip requires of me. It is for that 


reaſon that I have ſet my name at the head of this work, 


that I may be the more obliged to ſtick cloſe to truth without 
any «addition or diminution. To be over vain or over 
modeſt, are the extremes into one of which the, moſt part of 
them that have written their own lives could nat. avoid fall- 

Vor. I. =" | _ bg» 
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the troubles of which ſome are pleaſed to make me the au- 


app} "MEMOIRS OF THE 
ing. Me de Thou * has done it with ſueceſt in this latte” 
age, by keeping a true medium between them; and it is what 
Czſar had done before him, in what he has writ 


I mould not have mentioned theſe great names in a ſubject 
tat relates to myſelf, if fincerity was not a virtue which we 
are permitted, nay more, commanded, to attain to in as great 
a degree as any hero whatſoever. 1 

IL eome of a family + eminent in France, and ancient in 
Italy. On my birth-day a ſturgeon, monſtrous for its ſize, 


was taken in a ſmall river that runs by the town of Mont- 


mirail in Brie, where my mother was brought to-bed of me. f 
'T am far from thinking myſelf confiderable enough to look 
upon this as an omen relating to my birth; I had not therefore 
mentioned this circumſtance, but the libels written ſince 
againſt me having taken notice of it, as of a thing preſaging 


thor, I fear that it might be looked upon as an affectation in 
me, ſhould I not mention it likewiſe. | ** 


James-Auguſtus de Thou, prefident a Mortier in the par- 
lament” of” Paris. 3 the biftory bis time, from the 
year 1543 f 1608, which may be compared to the beft hiftories 


dritten in ancient times, be has left Commentaries; or Me. 
mirs of bis Life. There are eight freſdents a Mortier in the 
_park of Paris, viz. the firft preſident, and ſeven others. 
They have the firfl' ſeats in that aſſembly; and what is called 
. Mortier, is the' mark of their dignity, which they 
carried on their beads, and which they fill do upon extra- 
8 a but they now carry it commonly in their 
| bands. Ew . ED e 
+ The name of the family was Gondi; and bis great 
grandfather, Anthony de Gondi, ſecond of the name, a gentle- 
man of Florence (where that family is acknowledged: by hiflo- 
vians to have been of note for above 500 years) ö 
France, and ſettled at Lions, where be married (on the 20th 
&f Fe , 1516) Catherine de Pierre Ne, 
the French King's children, 


France; Charles, General of the gallies, &c. and Peter, 
aue was Biſhop of Paris, and was made a Cardinal, 

I Inthe month of October, 1614, he was chriflened Jobn- 
Fraucis- Paul, awas betimes deſigned for the church, 
fi by the name of the Abbot dr Retz. + 


* 


| concerning 
- himſelf. You do me, without doubt, the juſtice to think that 


governante of 
by whom be had three ſons; 
Albert, <vho was made Duke" and Peer, and Mareſchal 7 


going -as | 


. 


* 
* 
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e ARDTNAL DE RETZ »y 
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I I told it Attichi, brother to the Counteſs de Maure, and 


him to make uſe of me the firſt me he drew his 
ſword, He was a man that often fought, and ſo my expecta- 


tion was: ſoon ſatisfied, © He deſired me 8 for him, 


elbeville, en in the firſt company of guards, Who made 
Acker bio endet * Baſſompierre, ſame that died fince 

in great tepute, a major- general in the emperorꝰs ſervice. We 
fought with ſword and piſtol behind the Minime's convent of 
the Bois-de-Vincennes: I fought with Baſſompierre, and 
waunded _ in the 8 my 2 max in — — arm 
with m but that did not prevent ing a 1 

ne, and ding me, being older and ſtronger than I. We 

her to part our friends, who. were - both. much 
This made noiſe enough, but anſwered” not what 
Tepee om it, The attorney - general began his in- 
quiry, but put a ſtop to it at our friend's requeſt, ſo I re- 
rt with my caſſock notwithſtanding my duel. 


—— — 2 „ „„„„„%„%„%õĩ 


I eee to my ſa- 
iber; ſo I was brought back to Paris with h enough, 
It was not my fault that I did not find ſome eaſe for her ab- 
ſence with Madam du Chaſtelet. But that lady, who was 
engagen with + the . treated me like a 

boy, nay, public jeſt of me under that title, 
—— AI I picked a quarrel with 
him upon that account, and chal him at iy N 
we fought the next day beyond the ſuburb of St. Marcel; he 
made a . — his ſword had but juſt glanced upon 
my breaſt, and flung me "gg ; ſo that all the advantage 
had infallibly — his fide, had not his ſword ſlipt out f 
his hand in he ſtruggle. I tried to ſhorten mine, and to ſtab 
him in the back; but being much older and ſtronger than me, 
he held my arm ſo faſt under him that I could not compaſs 
my debgn. We remained ſome time in that poſture, without 
hurting one another, when he ſaid, '© Let us riſe: it is not 
6 gb e Vary | 


B 2 © I eſteem, 


* Nephew tothe Mereſchal of that name, who has wwrit 

8 — = Life. a _ 8 
n orrain, Count o. naa 

nah of te re 1 N 125 . 
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| <-T-efteem; and 1 eee 40 fay. 
that I-gave you no manner of occafion to quarrel with me.“ 
We agreed to tell the Marquis de Poiſſi, (who was his 
nephew, and my friend) how the matter paſt, but to hide it 
r upon zecount of Madam du 
The keeping of this a ſecret was not what I was 
pet wit but how could I have handſomely refuſed it ? 
was little faid about this matter, which had not taken 
vent at all, but by the indiſcretion of \Noirmoutier, who- 
having learnt | * the Marquis de Poiſh, told it a few | 
However, no inquiry was made about-it, and I till 
wich my — my two duels. * 
1 Give the leave, Madan; to reflect à little bee open the” 
I nature of the mind of man- I believe that there was not in 
- the world a man of an uprighter heart than my 1 father; 
peat ſay, that he was ftampt in the very mold of vir-/ 
| .Yet theſe duels" and love'intrigues did not hinder the 
man from doin zur could to tie to the church, the 
| in the world perhaps the leaſt eecleſiaſtical. His Þ pres 
| — for his {er , and the view of the archbiſhp 
ef Paris for me, were the true cauſes pf his aſting: Unis; . 
- though he neither believed it, nor felt it. I dare ſay that be 
thought, nay, would have ſworn, that he was led in all this by 
no other motive than the ſpiritual good of my ſoul, and the fear 
ef the danger to which it might be expoſed in another pro- 
feſſion. So true it is, that nothing is more ſubjeR to deluſion 
than piety: all manner of errors creep and hide themſelves 
under that veil. Piety takes for ſacred all her imaginations, 
of hat ſort ſoever ; but —— — 7 rp oh —al 
h to keep it in that re 
| — all that I have related, I remained a 2 
but certainly, I had not long continged ſo, if an accident had 


* which I am now ee 


2 Luis de la Trimbuille Viſcount of Theuars, Marquis, 
and afterwards Duke of Moirmoutier. | 
- + Philip Emanuel de Gondi, Count de Joi ved, General of the 
gallies 'of France, and Knight of the order of the Holy Ghoſt. 
| He retired in the year 1640 among the fathers of — or 
where be entered into boly orders, aud where be died, with 
the reputation of a mighty 98 man, on the 29th of June, 
1662, aged 8. | 
ons love. 
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; lady I acted another part; I fighed, and 


_ CARDINAL DE RETZ x7 
The Duke de Retz, the head of our family, broke, at 
that time, by the King's command, the marriage- 

g reed upon ſome cars before, between the Duke 5 de 
[y pa + and his edel daughter. He came the very next 
day after to my father, and ſurpriaed him very agreeably, by 
ing him that he was refolved to beſtow her on * elder 
brother, to re · unite the two branches of the family. I knew 
that that lady had a ſiſter worth above fourſcore thouſand 


livres a year, which made me think on her at the ſame inſtant 
for à double alliaace. Nobody elſe was like, as I knew _ 
matters to ſtand, to think om it for me, ſo I reſolved to pro- 


vide for myſelf. I had ſome hint given me, that my father 
did not intend to take me to the wedding, foreſeeing likely 
enough what happened after. make him alter his mind, 
I feigned to have altered mine, as to the profeſſion I was de- 
ſigned far. What had been repreſented to ma ſo many times 
on that ſubject, ſeemed now to work deeply with me, and 1 


changed, - I expreſſed no manner of deſire of aſſiſting at the 

ing, which was to be celebrated in Britanny, and that 
helped to engage my father to take me thither along with the 
reſt. We found the ladies at Beaupreau in Anjou, and 1 
looked upon the eldeſt only as a ſiſter; hut, from the firſt mo- 
ment, I looked on the other as on a miſtreſs. She appeared to 


Acted my part ſo well, that every body thought me-intirely 


me very beautiful, and with-a moſt lively complexion : lilies 
and ro 


were not wanting there, and for ther eyes and mouth, 


nothing could be mer. She had ſome defect in her ſhape; hut 


ſcarco obſervable, and beſides, much leſſened by the view of 

her fourſcore thouſand livres a year, by the hopes of the dutchy _ 

ee and by a thouſand chimeras that I formed o 
foundations, which were rel. | 


I played, inthe beginning, my game mighty well. All the 


journey long I, had appeared a; devout churchman; and ſo 1 
continued to do in public during the 3 but with the 

perceived it 
afterwards I 7 and was heard, though with a pretty ſevere 
air. I had obſerved that the loved extremely a woman thay 


4 10 


5 
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Beaupreau, by wwhom be had two daughters; Catherine, auh 


married in 1633, ber. couſm Peter de Gondi, brother to the 


8 and Frances; married to Lewis de Cofſe,. Duke: of 
407 1347 $72 1951 4d 40 1} gs set 5 Le 2; 
' + Lewis, eldeſt ſon to the Duke de Vendoſme, à natura. 
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waited on her, who was —— | 


bey of Buzay, This:made me uſe all poſſible means to 
this woman into my meaſureg i one hundred piſtoles in 

| 1 without number, made her 2 

| eee 
her up ina nunnery, whilſt I was complai 1 
Sa 45 upon me to make me a monk. The lady ha- 
ted her eldeft ſiſter mortally, becauſe ſhe was by much the 
moſt beloved of her father; and that ſame reaſon made me 
love my brother but moderately. This reſemblanee in our 
fortunes was a great help to our union; ſo perſuading myſelf 
that her paſſion might . mine, T reſolved to darry her in- 
+ to Holland, which was very for me to do, the place where 
ve then were, being not above half a league diſtant from the 
ſea : but this expedition requifed money, and I had none 
for the hundred piſtoles with which I had parted, . had 4 left 
me quite bare. I found means however io get enough, by 
repreſenting to my father, that the eccleſiaſtical laws binding 

N me, in the kricteſt manner, to take into my hands the manage- 

ment of my livings, I thought myſelf obliged in conſcience do 
follow chat rule. This was netpleafing to him, but he could 
not refuſe his conſent to it, becauſe 1 nothing but what 

| was according to order; and becauſe this propoſal ſhewed, as 
| if ar leaſt I defigned-to'ke my livings, fince I was dd willing | 
to have the management of them in my hands. 

I went the Clear wer verBucky) which wins 
but five leagues off from the place we then were at. I treated 
| with a merchant wh . named 8 who — 9 
| vantage of the haſte in, and who me four 
= N crowns in hand, which were fix. br" 

== bargain that has ſince made his fortune, But as — 
E 44 to hire one of ihoſe Dutch fly - boats, that alway: 
een my 


Fadens — — (for the lady with whons/T bed be 


1 2 bad taken that name ſince her ſiſter's marriage) had 
ry eſt in the world; but they were never fo fine as 


225 ad a languiſhing air, and I never faw eyes which 
| boy an air gave ſo many graces to. One day that we dined 
at a lady aft he — 42 there — Dor a ſcene before 
2 looking - glaſt that ſtood at the bedſide, which was un 
2 perceived in the glaſs by Palluau, who bas been 
fareſchal of Clerambaut. Mademoiſelle de Retz, who | 

| looked in the glaſs, ſhewed at that time all that the Mor- 
kidezza of the Italians has of moſt tender, moſt paſſionate, and 


moſt 8 Palluau, who had obſerved all, and who _ 
TH 


K 


4 


* 


At Orleans, I had reaſon to think that my deſign was fund 


INE Poo ar Sane IIERT 
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courſe, for the reaſon which you will hereafter ſee. 
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CARDINAL DE RET Z. "Y 
much in the intereſt of the married ſiſter, with whom he had 
been very converſant whilft ſhe was a maid, failed not to tell 
her exactly all that he bad ſeen 3 which he aſſured me ſinoe, 
could not be an original. | 3 
Madam de Retz, * who hated mortally her ſiſler, told it 
the Duke her father the ſame evening, who likewiſe failed not 
to acquaint mine inſtantly with it. The poſt coming the 
next day, letters from Paris were faid to be preſſing for our 

ing away. We took but a ſlight and a public leave of the 
E and my father carried me to Nantes that ſame night. 
You may imagine how much this diſappointment ſurprized 


and vexed me; neither could 1 find out the cauſe of this ſud- 


den departure. I had nothing to reproach myſelf with, and 
was far from gueſſing atthediſcovery which Palluau hadmade. 


out; for there, my brother fearing that I ſhould make an 
eſcape, which I had ſeveral times attempted fince our coming 
to Toure, ſeized upon the box where my money lay. This 
proceeding convinced me that I was diſcovered, and I arrived 
at Paris, as you may imagine, very forrowful. + 

There 1 Equilly, uncle to Vaſe, and my couſin-ger- 
man, whom I dare aſſure to have been the gallanteſt man of 
his time: he was twenty years older than I, but loved me dearly 
for all that. I had gequainted him, before I went into 
Britanny, with my deſign of carrying away Mademoiſelle de 


Retz, and he had much approved of it, not only for the ad- 
. vantage which I was to reap by it, but becauſe he was perſuad- 


ed that that double alliance was neceſſary for the eſtabliſhing 
our family upon a firm foundation, The event, whereby our 
name is carried into a family + a ftranger to ours, ſhews that 
he was not miſtaken “ He now made me a freſh offer of 
aſſiſting me all he could in that defign : he lent me twelve 
hundred crowns, which was all the ready money he had, and 
I borrowed three thouſand more of the Preſident Barillon. 
Equilly wrote to Provence for the pilot of his galley, he being 
a man of ſenſe, and fit for ation. I communicated my defign - 

to the Counteſs de Saux, who has been ſince Dutc of 

Leſdiguieres, t 2 5 
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This name obliges me to interrupt the thread of my dif 


| I picked 
* The married err. 57 
+ That of Villeroi. Nr 


. She was of the family of Gondi by the mother's fide, aud 


% eouſin-german to the Cardinal de Retz. 


_ ©. received a conſiderable wound in the throat, and he no laſ a 
; one in the arm. Meillancour, who was gentleman of the horſe 


8 2 D " N 
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III picked a quarrel with Praſſin upon atrifle, and ve fought 


in the Bois de-Boulogne, having got looſe, but not without a 
great deal of pains, from. thoſe who would have ſecured us; I 


to my brother, and my ſecond, had been wounded in the lower 
belly, and diſarmed, by the Chevalier du Pleſſis, Praſlin's ſe- 
cond z after which they came to part Praſlin and me. I omitted 
nothing to make this duel public, and had got men ready to 


have witneſſed it 3. but there ho appeigons's deſtiny. 95 | 


there was not the leaſt information made about it. 
ERS 9 2 mea» 2 2 wa”: 22 E — 2 > + - « 
In chat caſe, ſaid he, do yon believe that a commerce wich a 
woman of that fort will not plunge you into the ſame incon- 
weniencies, which the Archbiſhop of Paris, * your uncle, has 
Allen into, much more by his low:inclinatiogs than by 'the 
uregularity. of his life? It is with churchmen as it is with 
women, who can preſerve no dignity in their amours. but by 
the merit of their lovers. But where is the merit of Made- 
moiſelle de Roche, ſetting aſide her And is beauty a 


- ſufficient. excuſe-for- an Abbot, whoſe firſt pretenſion is the 


_ archbiſhopric-of Paris? If you leave the gown! for the ſword, 
© ab Thelieve you will, what are you not expoſed to, and where 
| exit you tell that you will be able to with a woman of ſo 
Fight os — 4 — 8 9 
| , vi n taught her b © is 
1 and her mother, — — 
how far ſhe may carry you. 3:52 
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3 bated, to-the lat degree, the Princeſs 
of Guimené, being perſuaded that he had traverſed his in- 


| clination for the young Queen, f and had had a hand in the 
=. ill turn done him du Fargis, a lady of ber cham- 


ber, when ſhe carried to Mary de Medicis, the Queen-mother, 
3 387 which he had wrote to the Queen her daughter- in- 


This hatred of his had even obliged- bim, out of re- 


venge, to deſire the Mareſchal de Breze his brother-in-law, 
and 2 _ the * 1 to make . Madam de 
. ; GuimenC's 


» Jobe Francis de Gondi, firfl Archbiſbop of P that ſee 
Being before but a biſhopric. Dh i: 5 
I Armand-Jobn Da Pleſis, RR ae Richliew, Was 
| 2 and died in 16423. 3 
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Ros tone Mareſchal of Walt eto which! 3 
were found: in that Mareſchal's trovg box at Caftel- Naudaty,* . 


ta 
I when he was there taken rſoner: But the Mareſchal * | 
Ba Brez&, out of a principle” of civility or honour, fuſed! * 
ſe to do it, af leaft ſor that time; + He was, however, but ear ge 

ver ſort of a man. But Cardinal Richlieu, who formerly thougujt 
ſe- himſelf in ſome meaſurt honoured by his alliance, and whio' _ 
ted _ feared him for his violent temper and his vaunting to the King, 
to who had ſome fort of inclinatien for him ; the dial, Fay. 0 
for thought*fit to bear with him, that he might enjoy y ſome quiet N 
L in bis family, Which be paſſionatly-wiſhed to eſtabliſh and” \ 
= unite. There was nothing which the Cardinal's power in OP 
ha France could not haue brought to paſs, except that union for | 
n- the Mareſchal de Brezé had ealered ſo great an averſion | 
149 againſt Monſieur de la Meilleraie, f then great a the 
the ordinance, and ſince Mareſchal of France, tha not 
ith at all abide him! It was impoſſible for him ain bo 
by Cardinal Richlieu eould beſtow one fingle thotight'on ſuch a2 
le- man as la Meilleraie, who was, it is true, his coùfin - german 

2 by the mother's ſide, but who' was himſelf born but of | 
the ignoble parents, à man of 9 loweſt mien, and of 8 merit 4 
d, as he ly faid, but v KT” 
Ie The nal thought ot riſe la Meilleraie. He be: 3-8 
ſo lieved him to be a man of co „ and he was in the right 
1 as to that. Indeed as for his military fkill, the Cardinal Bs? 
is an over: great opinion of it, though la Meilleraie had a merit 
- that way too, not to be deſpiſed, In fine, he deſigned him for 

5 the poſt, which the e Ga Turenne hay Sans held Wan 

=—y ſo much honour. 

Jt) What I have ſaid is eau to let you into the famil 

n boils of the Cardinal, and to ſhew'you how much it was 

be intereſt to have them appeaſed. He applied himſelf to it 

n with much care, and he thought that the beſt way of bring 

er, ing it about, was to reconcile the two SING whom. | 
* VVV CTV 

e- | 

v, Hin Duke of Montmorenci, TE 
de 22 eptember, 1632, wer bp tor eras Ek f off at Ten ö 
0 in the month f Nowember following. | 

; os x The French copy in this place, ſays, that the Mareſchat 

27 r eee n that it vas 


not ſo, 

I Charles de la Porte, Mareſchal de la Mrilleraie, wvho 
married his fon to one” of Cardinal Mazarin's nieces, the 
famous Hortentia Mancim, "gh well news by the * the 
Dutcheſs of Mazarm. .. 


„ 
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bare mentioned, hee e eee eee 
fience, which be had for nobody but them two. T 

from-that Gere berame jointly r 

triguegy which, to ſay the fruth, were little anſwerable to the 

P which he lived. 
Marion. de Lorme, who was ll betzer than a 5 

- tate, was one of the objects of his amoure, and and him 
 exificed to Deſbarreaux, * we Fong. Wee a) 

) people's cl under the name of 'an 
Y Te e to Mn in the wigs 


ſee creeping 
woman, was 

time, but he went himſelf at night to the other, who was 
even then but the leavings of Buckingham and de L'Epienne.. 


a. 


The two confidants, who had clapt up together a fort of a 


peace, carried him thither in a — * Madam de Gui- 
— 0") 49. hand bees the mein of ther peomeday 


FL Meil who was then great 
nance, WAS 
procal of her ſide. As he, was both by his nature, and, by 
de ſavour be was in with the Cardinal, the moſt imperious 
man in the world, he took it heinouſly ill. He made his 
＋ aints, and the lady was not moved with them: he came 
a ts, and his threats were made a 
it of 24- of his threatning was, that havi 
her with the Cardinal, this laſt had obli 


Brea to put into his bands the letters which I have menti- 


railed bitterly at 


oned. The Cardinal deliyered them immediately to La Me- 


Hleraie, whe dia not fail to hint ſomething of it to the 1 
the next time met. By this Madam de Guimenẽ fc 
that this was no a jeſting matter, at which ſhe became 
almoſt enraged. She fel into a melancholy that altered ber 
© much, that ſhe was ſcarce to be known again, which 
| abliged bx to retire to G where © ths n ſee r- 

7. 38; 


- 
 - R — — - - 2 - — >: 0 - - — - 


As N to ſtudy, I reſolved 


| likewiſe to follow the ſteps which Cardinal Ric leu had trod 
in before 3 and though my neareſt relations row wore 
| it, being of opinion that it was a work fit. only for pedants, 


on with ſucceſs ; and all the perſons of quality of the ſame 
Er hs thought fit ſince to go on in the ſame 220 
as I was the firſt, nc the ca, be foward 


v a e. 


9 


maſter of the od 
in love with her, but che loye was not reci- 


jeſt of. The reaſon 
the Mareſchal de 


vs not diſſuaded from it, but entered the lle, and went 


1 


ao 
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with it, and that, joined to the good offices which the. great 
maſter dd me aal with him, made his eminence ſpeak fa- 
vourably of me on two or chree occaſions, He expreſſed an 


obliging ſort of wonder that I had never made my court to 
bim, and went ſo far as to order M. de Lingendes, who has 


- 


been fince Biſhop of Macon, to bring me to him. 


This was the cauſe of my firſt di with the Cardinal: 
for inſtead of regarding, as I ſhould, his firſt advances, and 
the maſter's earneſtneſs to oblige me to make my court 
to him, I made uſe but of poor ſhifts to avoid it. I fei Hf 
myſelf ſick, I left the town for a while, and in ſhort I did 
enough to. ſhew that I had no inclination to be a dependant 
on the Cardinal, who, though otherwiſe a very great man, 
had, to the laſt degree, the weakneſs net to deſpiſe little mat- 
ters, as he on this occaſion. For the hiſtory of John 
Lewis de Fieſque's conſpiracy, which I had wrote, when but 
eighteen years old, being ſlipt at that time out of the hands of 
Lauzieres, to whom I had intruſted it only to read, and be- 
ing carried by Boiſrobert“ to the Cardinal, this laſt ſaid in 

e hearing of the Mareſchal d' Eſtreẽs and of Sennegerre, 
2 . © This is a dangerous fort of a man. 

eterre Wd it the ſame evening to my father, and 1 took 
it as if it had been faid in my own ; ſo that whatT 
had done before only by reaſon of am de Guimenẽ s 
hatred to the Cardinal, do. continued in regard to my 
own ſelf. 1 2 1 

The ſucceſs I had in the diſputations in the Sdrbonne gave 
me ſome reliſh for that ſort of reputation. I tried to carry it 
on further, and flattered myſelf that I might venture upon 
preaching with hopes of a like ſucceſs. I was adviſed to be- 


gin at ſome convent of little note, to accuſtom myſelf by de- 


to ſpeak in public; but I took a quite contrary courſe. 
preached the Kicenhon, the Pentieoſt, and the Corpus 
Chriſti days at the little Carmelites, in the preſence of the 

een, and of all the court. This confidence of mine drew 
from the Cardinal other words. touching me, much of the 
ſame kind with thoſe I have repeated. For: his Eminence 
being told that I had preached with applauſe z he anſwered, 
© I do not think that the ſucceſs: juſtihes the undertaking ; I 
© look upon him * but a raſh young man,” You ſee by 


yr 


be Abbot ; 2. French 1 : 
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be Count of Soifſons, ® who had taken a very great 
bing to me, and to whoſe ſervice. and perſon I had very . 
ſtrongly, devoted myſelf, left Paris in the nighttime, and ] 
made haſte to get into Sedan, being afraid of being taken 1 
up. He ſent for me about ten at night before his going | 
l 


. 


Away, and diſcovered his deſign to me. I did all I could to 
' obtain the honour of accompanying him thither, but he for- 
Bid it me very expreſsly. He any truſted into my hands 
Vanbrock, a Fleming, that played upon the lute, and was 
the man in whom he confided moſt. He deſired me to hide 
him in my bouſe, and Hot to let him go out but in the night- 
time. I performed that order with exactneſs, and 
found out a place for Vanbrock to hide himſelf in, where 
Bone but the devil or a cat could have come at him. But he 
ated not his part ſo well, for he was diſcovered at the time 
>» that he had leave to go abroad, by the houſekeeper of the 
Hotel de Soifſons, or at leaſt it is what I have all along ſuſ- 
| ed; and- I was much ſurpriſed one mo about fix, 
to find my chamber filled with armed men, who had waked 
me by breaking open the door. The Provoſt de I'Ifle + 
came ſwearing to my bed - ſide, aſking me where Vanbrock 
was? T anſwered, that I believed he was at Sedan. At this 
- he began to ſwear the more, and had every corner of the 
bouſe and every bed fearched. He threatened all my ſervants 
with the rack, but none of them except one could have diſ- 
covered him any thing. As for the place where Vanbrock 
was hid, they could never find that out, and ſo they left m 
houſe very little pleaſed. You may well think that a 14 
of this nature coming from the court, could not be called 
_ otherwiſe than a new affront. There immediately followed 
another. The time of taking the degrees in the Sorbonne 
was expired, and the ranks for every one were now to be 
fixed, is, the whole body of the Sorbonne was to de- 
clare who had done beſt in their diſputations, which decla- 
ration is made with a great deal of ſolemnity. 1 had the 
vanity'to pretend to the firſt place, 1 not ON 


7 
. Lewis ae Bourbon, Count of  Soiſſons and of Clermont, 
Prince of the Royal Blood of France. $ | : 
'+ At Paris, the Provo of the Mareſchals of Frances 


that is, the Judge acting under them, is called the Prowefl 
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/ being Condony to myſelf of the reſpect I owed him, 1 
des 
which he took in that affair. The Biſhop came to me the 


enen. r . = 
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Archbiſhopof Auch, certain that I had had ſome af 


vantage over him in the diſputes. _ . "7-4 
A Cardinal de Richlicn, vbo did that Abbot IOW 
of owning him for his kinſman, ſent the Grand Prior de 1 
Porte, his uncle, to recommend him to the Sorbonne. | 
' behaved myſelf on this occaſion better than might have been 


eib in DE l 6 
| pai ben J Mok Hoo the 


— | 


expected from one of ns. 18 as ſoon as 1 2 
en, I. wen 


ſteps the Cardinal had t to M. 
Bilkep-of Layaur, defiring bim to tell the Cardinal, = 


from my 1 the moment I knew the int 


next morning to acquaint me, that the Cardinal was altoge- 


ther unwilling that the Abbot de la Mothe ſhould owe to 2 a 


yielding, a rank which he thought could not fats 
upon account of his own merit. 


I was provoked at this very mych, a and wade no anfiver 
1455 by a ſmile and a low bow. This bb met to 155 


my point and I carried it by $4, voices. L Cardina 
d be maſter even in the meaneſ matters, was fran(| 


bonne to 


NR. 


with anger at this, even to puerility. He threatened the Ser- 
ulffdown what be had begun to build there, and 


this drew from him new expreſſions againſt me the ſharpeſt 


that can be imagined. 

My whole family was alarmed” at this. My father and, 
my aunt & ME „ who always ſided together; the 
Sorbonne, Remebrock, the Count de Soiſſons, my brother 
who left Paris that ſame night, Madam de Guimené, to 


whom they well ſaw how A. I was attached ; wiſhed Eo 3 
of them heartily that I would abſent myſelf and 


go into 
Italy. Accordingly thither I went, and I Raid at Venice fil 


in me that I was not there aſſaſſinated. -I undertook fon g 


| the middle of Auguſt ; and it was not for want of indiſcretion ;  - 


paſtime to play the gallant with the Signora Vendranina, a noble 


Venetian lady, who was one of the handſomeſt women that could 
be ſeen, The Preſident de Maille, our King's Ambaſſador at 
that place, who knew the danger there was in t country 3 
thoſe forts of adventures, made me leave the t T 


round all Lombardy, and I 1 at Rome N * end 


of 


Aarpurrite- Claude de cn married to 2323 * 


4 n Marquis de Magnelay. Faint 
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of September. The Mareſchal d' Eſtrées, who was our 
Ambaſſador there, inſtructed me in what manner I was to 
live in that court, and his advices prevailed with me. For 
though I did not deſign to ſtick to the church, I, however, 


thought fit to get a good name at the court of Rome, before 


whom I was to appear with a caſſock on. I executed, in 
every teſpect, that reſolution,” and I left not behind me the 


leaſt ſhadow of any gallantry or debauchery. ' Nothing could 


be more modeſt than the dreſs I ap 
defty in my own perſon was ſet 


in, and that mo- 
by the great expence I 


tmade; by a neat equipa and fine liveries, and by the at- 


tendance of ſeven or eight gentlemen, four of whom were 
Knights of Malta. I diſputed in the public ſchools there, 
which are not to be compared as to learning, with -our Sor- 
bonne; and fortune was pleaſed ſtill to help to ſet me off, 
ince de Schemberg, Ambaſſador of Obedience from 
Empirez«ſent me word one day, as I was playing at Ba- 


| lon, 'in the Emperor' Antoninus's Thermes, that I ſhould 


= 


quit him the place. I bid his men tell him, that there was 
nothing which I had not done far his ,Excellency, if I had 
been aſked it in a civil way, but his meſſage importing a com- 
mand, I was obliged to let him know, that I received no 
command from any Ambaſſador but the Kigg my maſter's. 


But he ftill inſiſted, and ſending word a ſecond time, by one 

of his men, for me to be gone, I was obliged to put myſelf 

1 The Germans, I believe, more out 
0 


of contempt for the few men whom I had with me, than 
moved by any other confideration, carried the matter no far. 
ther. This oppoſition of an Abbot, who ſeemed ſo modeſt, 


i to an Ambaſſador, who never went abroad without one hun- 


dred Horſe-Muſqueteers for his guard, made a great noiſe at 
Rome, and ſo great, that Rose, whom you now ſee Secre- 
tary of the King's cloſet, and who was that day in - the 
Thermes with me, was ſince heard to ſay, that Cardinal 
Mazarin was ſtruck at it when he firſt heard it, and ſpoke of 


began to grow weaker in health, where- 
was 

Paris de Soiſſons, who had 

of devotion in his retreat at Sedan, 

and who made ſome ſeruple of enjoying, under the names of 

* . 8 Cuſtodi- nos, 

 ® Francis-Annibal, Duke of Eftrtes, Peer and Mareſchat 


F France. 


» & p , 
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K. for my pretenſions to the 
Count 


CARDINAL DE RET Z. 15 
Cuſtodi-nos, above 100,000 liyres a year in benefices, had 
writ to my father, that as ſoon as an 3 ſhould offer, 
to make the court conſent to it, he would refign then tb tha, | 
All theſe conſiderations joined together, though t could — 
make me entirely quit the reſplution of leaving off the 
yet were ſtrong enough to ſulpend it. What they worke: in 6 
me went, (til fu Aer for I reſolved never to leave it off, but 
to ſome purpoſe, and by ſome actions of note, which 47 7 
neither * nor certain, I 2 to hgnalize os 
wanner of mags i gay proven | Tee 
retreat, I ſpent almoſt wel W. at 71 ſtudi ffered 
but few people to corfſe near me, and I left off almoſt all 
Guiment, commerce with Women, * with e 
1 


Jas a fs before this ture, the devil had wr - 

ed to the Princeſs de Guimeſ i which he often did by 
e conjurations of Mr. d' Ancilli, + who, I believe, brought 
about that apparition, for no other end than to fright his yo- 


= 


tary, with w om he was fallen in love, even more than I, — 781 


purely in a godly and ſpiritual manner, I conjured, on 
par another devil, under a more benign and more 4 - 
ran 0 and after about fix weeks ſtay at Port-Royal, whither 
ſhe now and. then retreated, but more out of humour than 
devotion, I got her away thence. I continued to pay 
* reſpe&s to her, with great affiduity, and by that and 
| ns, I charmed the neſs which, whether 
ould or no, my N nurſed u "Pp in my heart. But this 
was. like to haye brought fort a hurricane that would 
have altered the face of things in Europe, if i ut had NO 
fate to have joined hands with me. 

Cardinal Richlieu loved to rally others, but he could not 
dear to be rallied himſelf, which is always 2 certain ſign of 
à very ſour and peeviſh humour, He di 82 this humour 
at the Queen's circle againſt Madam de Guimene, and 
| body obſerved that it was me whom he meant in his four jeſt. 
She was enraged at it, and I more than ſhe ; for we had eſta- 
Bo a kind of intimacy one with _— which indeed 
was often interrupted by quarrels, tho at he . 
intereſts were the ſame. TW * . | 

About 


® Ann de Rohan, married to Lewy ds M Bliges de 
Cuiment, ber german 

# Robert Arnaud H. Audilli, en Ave 
naud, Dr. of Sorbonne. f 


i 


— 


I * of his 12 addreſſes to her, which were ridiculous 
| - "enough: but having c 


"LS 
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About this time, Madam de la Meilleraie, whom / 
e war, I war fallen in love with, touched Card 


Richlieu's heart, to that degree, that the Mareſchal, ber 
huſband, had taken notice of it, even before he went to the 


army. He had teazed ber about it, enough to make her be- 


Beve, at firſt, that bis jealouſy was greater than his ambition. 


| She feared her h | ſtrangely, and did not love the Car- 
-  dinal, Who, indeed, by marrying her to his couſin, had 


2 2 the houſt the came from, which ſhe idolized. F Be- 
pam the Cardinal's infirmities made him ſtill older than he 
Kell and, 1 may add as atruth, that having no- 


learnt the particular cir- 


his courtſhip ſo far, as to oblige 

the lady to make long 11 tat Ruel, 1 where he _commo ly 

3 I foreſaw th ſplendour which accomp Danies 
favour would quickly 515 ok lady's little head- jos — 


- that the * d ſoon give way to his | 


, mitereff,' which was not indi ant? to him, 125 to his dong. 1 
* fels e de court, which he carried even to dotage. C 
Twas in the firſt heat IS of this new paſſion, and Ia 
. es + in that I wwas like to triumph over the 
"Cardinal even in ſuch a field as the Arſenal, that I felt.a 
[oe rage we poſe 5 me, when I was convinced that the change 
oreſeen was come to pals. The huſband con- 
105 the viſits which his lady made at Ruel, and the lady 
t me off now with nothing but ſtories which had often the 
of untruths. In ſhort, the reaſons which I had, 
jointly: with Madam de Guiment, to be 454 at the Cardi- 


nal;. This jealoufy about Madam de la Meilleraie ; ' the aver- _ 
-  fion that I had for my profeſſion; all theſe cauſes uniting * 


Fn t, were like to have uced one 
the greateſt events that play whe 4s 


5 2 77 
* This line i in llt. is e the Cardinal de 
Retz?'s own hand. | 
Her name aut Mary de Cofſe, and ſhe vas daughter 
to Francis de Cofſe, Duke of Briſa cg. 
T4 country-houſe of the Cardinal , at three leagues af 
tance from Paris, | 


5 There are in the original fe even lines rate out, in 
N of * what i ts eee * been 88 2 


595 8 f TT he was altogether ne 


CARDINAEL'DE RETZ if 
l my couſin · german and intimate friend, 
5 belonged to the Duke of Orleans, and was extremely in his 
oP confidence.® He hated Cardinal n both! be- 
| cauſe he was ſon to my aunt, Du Fargis ſ Bm that — | 
had perſecuted even to the expoſing of her in ethgies, and 
g becauſe the ſame miniſter, who held, "kill, La Rochepot's father 
in the Baſtile, had refuſed his conſent for the: regis 
N ment of Champagne, which the Mareſchal de la Meilleraie, 
in out of a particular eſteem for my couſin's valour, had aſked 
B for him, You ma . what ſort of panegyries we 
. n . Cindi when we were together, and in 
= what manner we (| ke of the Duke of Orleans's weakneſs, 
which had obli im to come back ſhamefully from Blois 
25 to the court, after he had perſuaded the Count de Soiſſons to 
leave the kingdom and retire to Sedan, Are ſolemn mo 
| miſe of joining him there himſelf. 4 4 
My reſentment againſt the Cardinal for the dane which T 
have mentioned, being as great as thoſe which La Roc 
had reaſon to entertain for the injuries done both to himſelf 
and his family, it was an eaſy matter for us to agree in the 
ſame thoughts. Theſe thoughts were to make uſe of the 
Duke of Orleans's 1 fears, to bring tg, paſs now what Was Yy 
ke to have been done before G by the courage f 
thoſe that were of hig family. It & neceſſary. that I Emu 
A n ">; 
1 in what 1 have to ſay. \ Fr fuk * 
The Spaniard s being entered into Picardy dryer. | 
under the command of Prince Thomas of 1 
Picolominy, the King went thither in perſon, and took along 
with him the Duke of Orleans, his brother, for general of 


-La 


* his army, and the Count de Soiſſons for lieutenant- general. 
8 Both the Duke 21 de Count were on very ill n, N 
q ; ! r 1 


| ®. The Cardinal de Retz's father had married Ma 
de g's eldefl daughter of Anthony Count de Roch | 
ife to the Count du * h la Rochipþo's ther, who 
hat been for a long time adoy at the court of Madrid, 
2 Pi og ady if the bed. chamber to the Queen, and bad 
en in all the intrigues againft Cardinal * dee 
He was mortally bated. v7 MN 
| t Gaftn, of France, Duke of Orleans, brother to King 
J Thomas. Francis of Sawoy, Prince of Carignan, "third 
. to Charles- Emanuel, Duke of "_— 


- 
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dens not doubted hut that means would 


but was not executed. They had the inal in their hands 


that as ſoon a8 they weng come to Paris, they all of them were 


_ rx de Soiffons's intereſt, went poſt from Paris in the 


«a. 


the great expence 
— P and indeed a capital one, 


fears to the reſolution of diſpat 


bis Memoirs, which are very cur IOUS. 


V 


Cardina), who beſtowed thoſe empleyments upon them 

through mere neceſſity, becauſe the Spaniards, who threatened 

the heart of the kingdom, were already maſters of Corbie, la 

and le Caſtelet. As ſoon as the enemies were retired 

to che Low Countries, and that the King had retaken Corbie, 

1 

the Count de Soiflons, who had — Lo 
to the miniſter; his courage, his winning 

made. r 

an intimacy with the — 0, — 


was,” his being in ſo great 


his refuſing to marry Madam d! Aiguillon, the Cardinal's 

It was at that time that 'Epinay, Montreſor ® and 
did all they could _ work the Duke of Orleans's 
the Cardinal, whilft St. 
Ibal, Varicarville, or we nn regard (facher to that 
Beauregard that is now with me) were uading 
thing to the Count de Soiſſons. mt nag. ws on, 


la 


at Amiens, but did not touth him : I never knew the reaſon 
why. I have heard every one of them ſpeak of it, and they 
all laid the fault upon one another ; in ſhort, I could never 
dome to che truth of that matter. But what is moſt true is, 


ſeized with fear. The Count de Soiflons +. . . . retired to 
Sedan, of which the Duke de Bouillon was then ſovereign 

The Duke d' Orleans went to Blois; and my brother, 
who was not of the enterprize at Amiens, but who wasemuch 


/ 
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ſafe into Belle-Iſle. 5 The King ſent to Blois 
the —_ e Guiche, who is now the Mareſchal de Gram- 
mont, and Chavieni, ¶ ſecretary of ſtate, in whom the Car- 
dinal altogether confided. They | frighted the Duke of Orleans 
ex 2 2 where his r 1 — increaſed ; for thoſe that 


| —_—_ 
Hines the 3 A this conſpiracy, in 


4. 


+ There are bere twa lines ſcratched out. 
t Frederici-Mazrice de la Tour d Auvergne, Prince of 


An ifland upon the coaft of Britanny, belonging at that 


vs the family of Retx. 
Leon Boutbillier to Claude uchi uperintendant 
of dee, * a 


* © 
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_ ſafety, or r n 
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CARDINAL /DERKRET2Z, * 
| belonged to him, that is, thoſe that were ner bribed) 
court, found no better means to make him look to 


PF. 


bring that will to action, whi | but 
=: vg of him on, or rather, as I have ſaid, by/'caſting 
* . 


M Rochepot had tried him all manner of ways, but being 

anſwered with nothing but with put - offs, and with the im- 
3 which he found in all the means he propoſed, he at 
aſt thought i a way which — g's was hazardous, 

though by a fate common png any he; 

— ir: leſs ſo than it appeared. 

The Cardinal was to ſtand godfather to & 
who you may imagine had been baptized long before, | 
ceremonies of the church had not been performed. Satan 
for that purpoſe, to have c/me to the dome where Mademz 
oiſelle lodged, and the chriſtening was to be celebrated in he 
chapel there. La Rochepot's project was, to continue at every 


- inſtant to ſhow the Dodo the prey Peay. the Car- 


dinal, but to ſpeak with a than ordinary about 
the means of doing it, that y the thing might be kept the 
—_ that that matter ibereſors wes 0s be talked of - 
only terms, to inure the Duke to the fact, and 
to have an r. ready after the fact done, by ſaying 
that it was not concealed from him; that he had given 
us ſeveral proofs that he could not be "ſerved but after chat 
manner, as himſelf had owned ſeveral times to la Rochepot: 
that we had therefore nothing to do, but to make choice for 
our aſſociates of ſome bold men, tout enough for the ation 2 
to have relays poſted upon the road to Sedan, under ſome 
pretence or other, and rr in the cha- 
pel at the chriſtening, in the name of the Nuke of Orleans, and 
pref eM uy" arab echt rn IN 
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eke erer via 
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would own the fact with all his heart after it was done, and = 


then it would be eaſy. for us to carry 
lays, at a time when the 


him to Sedan on our re- 
of the ſubminiſters, and 


d ey which the King was like to have for his being rid of 


dis tym would put ibe tourt rather upon an inquiry into his 
RE _ — 1 bury eath. This 
was 's project, was m being im 
ticabhle; and 1 9 —— Noe 
when it was near bei execute, than 1 had been at fir By 
te ſiagle view which I had taken of jt in my mind. 
Lbad: blamed, perhaps, a hundred times, in diſcourſe with 
1 the — ofthe: Duke of Orleans, and of 
3 at Amiens. Vet I muſt on, that 
myſelf | juſt in the ſame caſe; that is, that upon the 
1 „ We. thing which 1 had myſelf renewed. the 
glitz of im la Rochepot, I felt ſomething within me that 


e fr fr hodghItrok ol fr eye 


Ian t poſitive which of the two it was, but it is certain, 


hat imagination brought into my mind an unpleaſant 
view of the aſſaſſination of a prieſt, and of a Cardinal, La 
laughed at me for | ſaying, When you are in 
4 will beat up no-enemy's quarters 
Fonds ruby 9 ae my 
.. refleftion : I embraced the crime, which a to me con- 
fecrated by great examples, and made juſtifiable and honour - 
dle by the danger. 22 together, and 
came to a reſolution. I engaged in our enterprise that ſame 
evenin 


of the uis de Boiſi, and of l' Etourville, whom 


W be in the uke of Orleane's intereſt; and incenſed to aſt 
at the Cardinal. We prepared all our matters, and 
on the execution as ſure-. The danger indeed was 

t. "bo we ag — en par te to overcome 


„eb, fell fick at that 
The chriſtening was put off, and ſo no opportunity 
given us. The Duke went back to Blois and the 
18 de Boiſi declared that he would never inform againſt 
that it was now impoſſible for him to be any longer in 


TS juſt at that time he happened to receive 
vour 


miſe, — not preci 


from the Cardinal. Gen use ARIA 


for fear of | 


g Launoy, whom you ſee now at court under the name 
de Piennes. La Rochepot made ſure of la _ , 
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When all is done; this! enterprize; which bad got us 
wigh tation had its ſucceeded, l Not 
160k it with the ſame concert, 1 do on the t ; 

—— morality of which I. had before been guilty , 
as I have mentioned to you: but yet, I wiſh with Rah a 
heart that I had never been in — — Old Rome indeed 
had cried it up; but it is not of that ſort that my 8 
eſibdem for old Rome is — ory You ſee, Madam, what - _ 
ſenſe of - gratitude I have for the deſire you have erpreſſed tg 
be inſormed of all my actions ; for I cannot help vitig'you = 
« faithful account even of my thoughts, and 1 take an in- 
eredible pleaſure to rake them all up from the moſt ſecret re. 
eee of my foul, that 1 may eben in view! 8 
and ſubm to your judgment. 5 | 
To be in a plot 2 d mark of folly; hoe ek" * 


more likely to make a man wiſe, at leaſt for a time, than to 
| Wale bu The reaſon is, that the danger fill ſubs" - 


fits after the opportunity is loſt, which requires more prudehiee 
und an than dmr in one's behavibur Ng 
The, C6unt de la Rochepot finding that our enter prize bad 


failed, tetired for ſeven or eight months to Commerey; Wich 


belonged to him: the Marquis de Boih went zune Naeh . 


the Duke de Rouanez, his father; Pienne, la Fette, A 
Etourville, went to their ſeveral ſeats; and as for myſelf, 
I was kept in Paris by the ties J had there, but I lived ſo 
_ cloſe, and with ſuch moderation, that I ſpent my whole time 
"6 my Rudies; or; when 1 ſometimes appeared abroad, * 
was with  decorum fuitable to a dei n 
all behaved ourſelves with ſo much caution, that nothing of - 
what we had plotted-ever, came to light in Cardinal Richliens 
life-time, though no miniſter has ever had better ſpies. It 
was by the imprudence of la Frette and of V'Etourville, that 
it took vent after his death: I call it an imprudence, becauſe 
nothing can be more againſt prudence, than to make one's 
ſelf be thought capable of actions, of which the examples: 
are to be feared. 

* The declaration which the Count de Soiſſons put out tome 
time after, brought us out of our holes, and the ſound of his 
trumpets gave us à new life. But here it is DEP: to go a 
little back into that affair. ; 

I have already told you that that Prince retired to Sedan, 
for no other reaſon than to be ſecure there, which he could 5 


* We find in the foregoing hen no mention made 'of 
faults, which muff 2 bave been ſpoken of in 15 
we bave met with, __ 
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of beart. And what greater action is there, and that requires 
parts, than to make one's ſelf the head of a ? 
The conduct of an army requires leſs {kill by much, as 
pending upon fewer wheels. There are indeed more wheels 
to manage in the conduct of a ftatez but thoſe wheels -_ 
| | . | far 


He bad the King's leave to flay, and the Duke de Bouii- 
lon had leave to barbour him there. | Gr 
+ Charles the third, Duke of Bourbon, Conflable of France, 
killed at the fiege of Rome, the 6th 6 
lanted in 


» of May, 2527. 
1 — 4 Philip of Artois, —_— - 
. Phat country by bis aunt, ſupported by Philip de Valois, King 
France, called over Edward III. King of England. He oy 
ceived: ſeveral wounds at the fiege of Vannes in Britanny, 
and died in Loudon in 1343. | © Brig Ga 


the enemies. They tax 
the of Charles 
Artois. 1 The Count 
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CARDINAL DE RETZ wy. , 
far from being ſo nice or eaſy to break as thoſe of a "IR 
bong Shar ua mpg icon yr og ired 
for the forming a dead of a 2 
the ruler of ME ods: . 
lifications required, ſtrength of 
lution, 
is to be 
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grounded ſuſpici oo ro SIN warts 
This was 2 which made me diſagree with thoſe 
that were adviſing the Count to begin à civil war. Varicar- 
ville, who was the man of the beft ſenſe, and the leaſt paſ- 
ſionate, of all the perſons of quality whom he had with him, 
has told me ſince, that when he ſaw what I bad writ in Cam- 
pion's letter, he immediately gueſſed what moved me to it, 
and what made me write in a manner ſo oppoſite to my own, 
inchnation. < ak 11. 
It was more by Varicarville's wiſe m mt, than by 
the Count's on reſolution, that he reſiſted all that year | 
all the next the Spaniards inſtances, and his own people's im- 
v es. But nothing could defend him againſt Cardinal 
ichlieu's unquietneſs ; for that miniſter, in the King's name, 
put him every, day upon anſwering queſtions very unpleaſant 
to him. It would be too long to enter into all the parti 
and it is enough for me to tell you, that the Cardinal, con- 


trary to his intereſt, hurried the Count on to the civil war, by 


cavilling with him in a manner, which thoſe whom fortune 
has favoured to a certain point never fail to uſe againſt the 
"The winds: of pea, th beginoing PER 

minds e, then, beginning to be more in- 
cenſed than — rill wy I was ordered by the Count de Soiſſons 
to take. a ſecret journey to Sedan, There I ſaw him in the 
night, in the caſtle. where he lodged, and 1 ſpoke to him 
in the preſence of the Duke de Bouillon, and of St. Ibal, 
Bardouville, and Varicarville. The reaſon of my being ſent 
for, was the Count's deſire to be informed by word of ed, ; 


2 


> 5 a fitter ſubje& for their love, which is always much better 
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ter, of the Rate Paris was then in. The account 1 
- - © Him of it could not but be very pleaſing to him. 1 told 
. and nothing but the truth, that he was beloved, honour. 
ed, adored there, when his enemy was there both feared and 


abhorred. The Duke de Bouillon, who was altogether for a 


civil war, took that opportunity 'to magnify the advantages 
2 2 2 From it, "6 Ibal A the Duke meu 
is power, and Varicarville oppoſed the Duke 
r 
© T thought myſelf too young to give my opinion, but 
| n would not lufee 2 a Glent? whereupon, I 
. "wok the liberty to repreſent to him, that indegd a Prince of 
the blood ought rather to chuſe a civil war to act be- 
neath either his reputation or his dignity, but that I knew of 
$6 other conſideration but theſe two, that might reaſonably 
wwe him into action; for whenever he is drawn into it 
any other motive, he thereby expoſes both his reputation and 
Ins dignity ; that it ſeemed to me that he was far from be- 
. bp preſſed to enter into action by either of thoſe cauſes z that 
by his retreat into Sedan, he had ſecured himſelf from the 
low' which the court would have engaged him in, one 
of which was to take-but the left hand, even in the Cardinal's 
own houſe ;- that the hatred which that miniſter had incurred, 
made the public look upon the Count, even in his retreat, as 


= 1 


latter caſe, all the glory depends upon ſucceſs, which nobody 
can be ſure of; whereas the reputation which is acquired by 


ſetured by "keeping quiet than by ſtirring, becauſe in this 


keeping quiet, when there is no neceſſity to ſtir, is always ſe- 


cure, being grounded upon the people's ſettled averſion for the 


1 miniſter : that my opinion therefore was, that it would be 


more creditable for the Count to keep himſelf up by his own 
ſtrength and merit, and by a prudent and wiſe conduct in the 
eyes of all Europe, againſt the artifice of ſo potent a miniſter 
as Cardinal Richlieu was, than to kindle a war which no- 
body knew what might be the event of; that it was true that 
the miniſter was abhorred, but that however, I did not think 
. that that abhorrenge was arrived to that certain pitch, the 
time of which mut be exactly nicked for undertaking 
great | revolutions ; that the Cardinal's health began to 
receive many ſhocks, which, if ſome one of them did not 
help to carry him off, the Count however would reap the 


advaiſtage from it, of convincing the king and the public, 
that, being as conſiderable as he was, by his birth, and the im- 
% hon & | < portant 
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$. portant ipoſt of Sedan ꝰ nothing: bud dis lebe or ihe public - 
4 good and trasquillity could have obliged mo to ſtiſſe his 
ve private reſentments; and that in caſe the Cardinal ; ſhould 
n, grow better in health, one might be certain that the hatred 
1 againſt his power would increaſe the more, and that the abuſe 
id Which he would not fail to make of that power, would in- 
2 fallibly oer fitter occanons for firing, than the —_ 
ones. Wo" i in to 9871 4 x 427.1363) 

th l was much in this manner iat I ebene the County who 
nd dere "moved car, whit 1 ſaid's bot the | Duke de-Bouillon 


3 at me for it. He told me in u kind of bantering 

tone : * Your blood: is very cold, for ſo; young a man. To 

which 1 anſwered in theſe very words: | the Count de 

* Soiſſoa's friends, Sir, are ſo much obliged to-you, 228 

to bear with any thing you ſay: but asg *b 

| 5 that canſideration can keepime at pre ſom thinking tae 
r not always be within your own walls. 

Duke de Bouillon, to d better temper: he uſd | 

Es all _——— flible, and in; ſuch a manner, that 

in that moment our — took its beginving. / I ſtayed 

two days longer at Sean, during which che Count altered 

five times his reſolution, and St. Ibal + owned t& me twice, 

_ one could hardly hope any, thing good from a man of 

The Duke de Bouillon fixed him at haſt. 

Dev'Migoe! de Salamanque, the King of Spain's miniſter, . 

2 My charge was to gain in Paris; for 

which effecti I was to receive a ſum of money, and I came 

back from Sedan with mare diſpatches than would have 
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r eee elk within all this affaie; 
I had hothing to reproach myſelf wich in is 
for what | had fhid'wak-eartainly right, the true intereſt of 
the Count being to decline the undertaking of a thing that 
was above his capacity, ſo that F might with geaſon conſult 
mow my own intereſt, which agteed altogether; with this en- 
A the way hated my profeſſion more than ever. I was at 
thrown into it by my friends prepoſſeſſion, and was kept 
in it both by the ties of duty, and the allurements of plea- 
ſute. But now 1 W „ faſtened ina ane hive it 
. Vor. l. % | RV * was 


e ues ere the Sue le, and 
»pon the river Mass. 
+ Montre ſor, awho car his couſin-german kal b St. 


bar, and ſays, thas by aun a bes aalen ATA 
A 0 | 
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ſuffced) to have” brought two. hlodred ;yeople to de a- 
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Seeger looſarI-was pit five and 
concee wa to fr adyaced t 


242 for the firſt time. What grieved tne moſt 
my reflectiag that there had been times, when 
firong inclination for pleaſure, I had myſelf 


4 
too 
the 


bands, with which againſt my will, fortune had been pleaſed 
to tie me to the church. You may imagine by the melan- 
cholic reflections which this ſtate of life had often brought to 


my mind, with what pleaſure 1 found in this preſent poſture 
bf affairs a door open, whereby 1 might not only with decen- 
nn my profeſſion. I conſidered by 
4 means iſtinguiſh” wyſelf in this enterprize ; 
I found them r ed Police eld, You will ſee by 
the ſequel that nothing but fate could break my meaſures. 
| The Mareſchals de Vitri “ and de Baſſompierre, the Count 
de Cramail?* Monfieur du Fargis, and du Coudrai-Monpen- 
fier, had been for a long while, and were ſtill, priſoners in — 
Baſtile, upon ſeveral kecounts. "And us it is uſual for 
Foners to be better uſed after ſome time than at firſt, the 
tlemen whom I have mentioned had now all manner of ci 
ſhewed them, nay had 2 great deal of liberty allowed them. 
"Their friehde had leave to fee them ſometimes, and to dine 
with them. By Monfieur du Fargis's means, who had mar- 
ried a' ſiſter of my mother's, I was becùme acquainted with 
the other gentlemen, and by converſing with them, I had 
obſerved diſpoſitions in ſome of them, which gave occaſion to 
ſome teſlections I made. The Mareſchal de Vitri was ben 
of Intle- ſenſe, but he was daring r rr 
| ehoice-that was wade of him 10 kill the A8, 
had given him in the world, tho to my thinking very unjuſtly, 
4 certain air of buſineſs as well as execution. I had found 
him much exaſperated at the Cardinal, which made me think, 
that in this juncture he would not be unuſeful. I thought 
not fit however to addreſs myſelf directly io him. I choſe 
Father to ſound the Count de Cramaii, F who was a man of 
3 and . r e 
1 ” "#4 4 . 


” (Th fone .that land the More ere He bad 
8 Provence, but be ig that government, and 
72 into the Baftile, for having caned the Archbi Map of 
Bour aux, Admiral of the Gallies. 
+ Of the bouſe of Month He bad been ord courted 
A by the Cardinal to be bis friend; but the Count join- 
ing to the cabal formed again bim, aua: clapped * * 
Baſile, where he remained for many gear. 


hy 
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He underſtood me at half a word, and the firſt thing be aſked 
me was, whether I had diſcovered any thing to our other 
friends in the Baſtile? I replied without heſitation, No, Sir, 
© and I'll frankly tell you the reaſon why : the Mareſchal e 
Baſſompierre prates too much: I can rely upon the Mare - 
© chal de Vitri only by your means: du Caudrai 1 dare not 
© truſt much; and my good uncle du Faris is an honeſt brave 
man, but has a ſhallow head.“ Who do you confide,: 
in in Paris, ſaid the Count at the ſame time? In no body 
Bir, replied I, but in-yourſelf.” Very well, ſaid he haftilyy 
« you are my man: I am above four ſcore, you art but fie: - 
and twenty: I ſhall temper you, and you will heat 
me.“ Upon this foot we began to work and lay our 
plan, and when I left him be ſpoke theſe very words: 
Give me eight days, after which I ſhall ſpeak more prgciſes: 
© ly; and I to convince the Cardinal, that I am gogds 
© at ſome other thing than writing of books.) This he ſaid 
in relation to a book he had publiſhed, which the Cardinal 
made a great jeſt of, and which was, indeed but a very poor 
performance. You may wonder that in ſuch an enterprize as 
this, I made choice of priſoners for my aſſociates; but the 
nature of the thing ſhews, that I could not have addreſſed 
myſelf better, as you ſhall now ſe. „ fot 
Juſt eight days after, I failed not to go to the Baſtile, here 
I dined Sith, the Count de Cramail, at the Mareſchal de 
ompierre's, who immediately after dinner went to. cards/ 
with Madam de Gravelle, another priſoner, and old du 
Tremblai, * governor. of the Baſtile, by which means Count 
Cramail and I were without the leaſt ſuſpicion left alone toge- 
ther. We went upon the terras, and there after the Count 
had thanked me for my confiding in him, and given me many 
aſſurances of his willingneſs to ſerve the Count de Soiſſons, 
he ſpoke to me in this manner: Nothing but the ſword or 
© Paris can rid us of the Cardinal. If I had been of the 
© enterprize at Amiens, I had not done, or at leaſt I flatter 
0 elk to think ſo, like thoſe that n. ĩſſed there their aim. 1 
am of this preſent enter prize, which in my opinion cannot 
* fail, having well conſidered on it: here is what I have 
© added to our laſt plan. At this he ſlipt a you into my 
hands, written on both ſides, of which this is the ſubſtance : 
© Thiat he had communicated the thing to the Mareſchal de 
© Vitri, whom he had found as ready as poſſible to ſerve the 
© Count de Soiſſons; that they both warranted as ſure thei t 
+23 $ha ao 1 © rendering. 
* Brother to the famous Capuchin, Father Joſeph,” Cardinal 
Richliex's great confident, 
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© garrifon was at their command; that they likewiſe warrant- 


©, ed their ſeizing on the Arſenal. - That the moment that the 


© news ſhould come of the Count's 7 a battle, they 
c. would declare themſelves, provided 1 ſhould firſt make good 
© my word given to the Count de Cramail, which was, that 


they ſhouſd be ſupported by a conſiderable number of 


«, officers of the tramed-bands at Paris,” That paper con- 
tained beſides ſeveral obſervations-on the particular conduct 
which was to be obſerved in this enterprize, and even many 
ices relating to the Count's own conduct. What 1 ad- 
mred moſt was, with how much facility theſe gentlemen 
might have performed what they had undertaken. DEST 
Fou may be ſure that the knowledge I had of the diſpoſi- 
tion of things in the Baſtile, which 1 had gained by my often 
viſiting the priſoners, had made me look upon that undertak - 


ing of theirs at leaſt as feaſible, ſince it came into my head 


to addreſs myſelf to them. But I muſt on that after I had 
enamined the plan of the Count de Cramail, who was a man 
uf great euperience, and of extreme good ſenſe, I found my. 


felf in a maze to fee priſoners that could diſpoſe of the Baſtile 


with theſame caſe that a governor could diſpoſe of a place of 


which he is altogether maſter. Res RET 
I well knew of what weight all extraordinary circumſtances 
are in popular commotions, which made me think that this 


being moſt extraordinary in its kind, would work to admira- 


pray hore: minds of the citizens of Paris, as ſoon as it ſhould 
break ot. But I knew beſides, that nothing gives à greater 
liſe or ſupport to an enterprize, / than the ridicule to which 
thoſe againſt whom. it is expoſe themſelves, and I faw 
hose ealy it would be to turn entirely into ridicule the con- 
duct of à miniſter that could ſuffer priſoners to put themſelves 
in a condition to cruſh him in àa manner with their fetters. 


I fiv0d not idle after this, but went on with other people. 


I opened the matter to the late M. d Eſtampes, prefident of 


{ 


the Grand Couneil,“ and to M. VEcuyer, who is bow the 
nnen neee: 217? 36 eldeſt 
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Sovereign Court, compoſed of eight Prefidents, all of 
them Maſters of Requeſis, and of fifty-four Counſellors, who 
ferve for fix months 7 turns. A Sovereign Court,” br Jjuri/- 
diftion, is an aſſembly of Judges, who have received from 


£ 


The King, or Prince, a power of determining without appeal, 


all ſuits at law ariſng among their ſubjefs. - There are five 
of thoſe Sovereign Courts at Paris, viz, the Parliament, the 
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eldeſt counſellor of the Chamber of Accounts. *  T 
both were Colonels of the trained-bands, and in m 
credit with the citizens, and I found them both to be ſych as 
the Count de Soiſſons had deſcribed them to me, that is, al- 
os devoted to his intereſt, and fully perſuaded that the 
of the people was not only poſſible but even eaſy. 
I To defire you 2 obſerve, that thoſe two gentlemen 


were but Aan capacitated, even in things relating to their 
oui profeſſion, and beſides were perhaps the t wo pet ſans in 


the whole kingdom of the moſt patific nature. But there 
fires that will inflame the cooleft bodies; the main is to 


ow the moment, that you may make vſe of them. 
I was ordered by the Count de Soiſſons to open myſelf in 
Paris only to thoſe two gentlemen. I made bold, however, 


to add to them two others of my on chuſing. The one, 


was Parmentier, the + Attorney nd open ſubſtitute, and the 
other | I'Epinay, an auditor in tlie Chamber of Accounts. 
Parmentier was Cap ptain of the trained- hands, in the Ward 
of St. Euſtace, 


halls L'Epinay commanded as lieutenant. a-company- that 


in the company was greater than the Captain's, who was be» 
ſides his brother-in-law. Parmenner, whoſe ſenſe and courage 
made him as fit for a great action as any man whom I ever 
knew, aſſured me, that he could diſpoſe in what manner dhe 


pleaſed of Brigalier, 1 10 * Gs bn 4 * us 


and the Court of the Mint. 
* Sovereign 
fair money ars delivered. b 
4 The Attorney-general 1s a great offceriof thy body af uhh 
nagiſtracy. He is tbe 15 5 man, and the public's man, an 


vons but he can propo . funiſh ment. He ought 
to ha ve all proceedings at in which the King, ibi public, 


minor, the 8 gl corporations are concerned, cOmmun > 


ated to him. Ther is an Attorney-general in all parlia- 
ments and ather Sovereign Courts ia the kingdom; an bis 
ſubſtitute, otherwiſe the King's Attorney, acta in the- {ane 


manner as be in all the inferior courts. 


J 4 Sovereion court eabliſbed in — party uf the 
kingdom, to determine all differences that bappen about "the 
payment of aids, and all other public * * the . 


demeſner. 


/ 


that looks over the ſtreet of Deſprouvelles, 
which 1s conſiderable by its being ſo near the great Market- 


joined to the ſaid Hall on Mont-matre fide, and his intereſt . 


Court, into * all accounts. relating „ 


1 


Chanter of Accounts the Court of Aid, the Grande * 
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who was eee enn 
among the people. But he added, that he was not fit to be 
who eee ee well able 
to tongue. 

I had received from the Count twelve thouſand crowns, 
under ſame pretence or other, by the hands of Duneau, one 
of his ſecretaries, I carried that ſum to my aunt de Mag- 
nelay, telling ber, that it was a reſtitution intruſted into m 
hands by a * — condition that I ſhould wel, 
diſtribute it rt of poor as were not common 


beggars; 8 having taken my Tal upon the Goſpel 
diftribute it myſelf, I was put to a ſtand about it, being un- 


acquainted with that ſort of people, which was my reaſon for 

- coming to her, to beg that ſhe would diſtribute it in the man · 

ner that it was deſigned; My aunt was overjoyed with the 

thing,” and faid that ſhe would willingly help me, but that 

being under an oath of diſtributing the money myſelf, ſne 

line me doceefin preſent, tht 1 might thereby not only keep 
ita 


ems but uſe myſelf 8 to ch good deeds. 
s was the thing Inch 1 med at, that I might make 


myſelf known to 21 the us people in Pani. — I 
ſulfered myſelf to be every day in a manner dragged along 
by my aunt to every corner of the town, and to loathed, 
garrets; and I often ſaw at her houſe people well cloa 
und well enough known, who came however to ſhare in ſe. 
cret charities. My good aunt ſeldom failed to tell them 


F they ought to remember her nephew in their prayers, be- 
cauſe it had pleaſed God to make him an inſtrument of com- 
fort to them. You may imagine what effect this produced 

upon the minds of perſons, who of all others ate the fitteſt 
by much to make uſe of in popular commotions. For the 
rich are drawn into them but unwillingly, and the known 
beggars do on that occaſion more harm good, for the 
fear they create of being pillaged by them. The fitteſt per- 
ſons then in ſuch caſes, are thoſe whoſe condition is bad 
enough to defre a change in the adminiftration, but not ſo 
low as to be reduced to beg in public. It was to that ſort of 
people-that I took therefore great care to make myſelf known, 
and I ſpent three or four months to that purpoſe, with all the 
lication poſſible. I knew Nanny and Betty, and I never 

failed to give ſome trifle or other af my own to the very 
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children by the fire · ſide. I added all this under the cover of 
my aunt de Magnelay, whoſe conſtant fan, by was to do the 
Mike z and I tried even to act Ae going to the 
3 at St. Lazarus. ox pry 2 . 
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CARDINAL'DE RETZ „ 
5 hy Shs perro digs at Sedan, who were Varicarville 
and Beauregard, wrote me word from time to time, that the 
Count had the beſt intentions in the world, and had not 
wa in the Iẽaſt from the time he had taken his reſolution, 
Nay, I remember that I once received E 15 Varicar- 


ville, wherein he aid, that both be an tad formerly 
wronged the Count very much, for proof of Which he aſſured 
me, that it was now neceſſary to keep him back, becauſe 
he ſhewed an over-eagerneſs to enter into the Emperor aud 
the King of Spain's meaſures. You muſt obſerye, that thole | 
two powers who had made the moſt preſling inſtances to dra 
him over them, whilſ they ſaw him in ſuſpence, began to cool 
ben they thought they had him faſt. And this was the fatal 
conſequence of that flow way of acting, ſo natural to the 
politics of the Spaniards, and of thoſe of the houſe of Auf- 
tria, which is diſgyiſed however under the name of Prudence. 


But what you are to obſerve further is, that the Count, who 


had for three months together ſhe wn an unalterable reſoluti- 
on, had no ſooner brought thoſe two powers to his terms, 
but that he himſelf began to flag. Such is the fate of irre- 
ſolute minds, which are never ſo much wavering as when 
things are coming to a concluſion, - ot 
I bad notice of 'theſe convulſive gts by an expreſs ſent me 
by Varicarville, which made me leave Paris that very ſame 


night, and I arrived at Sedan an hour after"Anetonville, 
4 N 


oſe trade was negotiating, and who had been ſent by the 


| Duke de. Longueville, brother-in-law “ to the Count. He f 
had brought with him ſome overtures for an accummodation, 


which were plauſible, but at the fame time captious : we all 
Joined to oppoſe them. Thoſe that had conſtantly attended 
the Count, repeated with warmth what had been his ſenti- 
ments, and what he had ſaid fince he had declared for war. 


St. Ibal, who#had been his agent at Bruſſels, inſiſted upon his 


engagements, upon his ſteps, upon his inſtances.” He infifted 


upon what I had done at Paris by his order; upon” the pro- 


miſes made to the Mareſchal de Vitri; and to the Count de 
Cramail; upon the ' ſecret intruſted to two perſons by his 
direction, and to four more for his ſervice, and with his ap- 
probation. There was matter enough to enlarge upon, and, 
ſince his engagement, the thing ſpoke of itſelf, We per⸗ 
ſuaded at laſt, or rather overcame, after four days confſict. 


Anetonville was ſent back with a ſtout anſwer, The Duke 


8 of 
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Count de Sorfſons, 
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of Guiſe, who had joined bimſelf to the Count, and who 
had earneſtly wiſhed for the rupture, went to Liege to make 
_ St. Ibal returned to Bruſſels to put the laft hand to 
+ 8 went. poſt to Vienna, and 17 


bought not * to tell our ur alſocin 
Cane re © which he was not ſo perfectly cured, 
oven there 
though but very: ſmall. 


ſeen in An afterwards ſome abs han 
As ſoon as I had 2n gecount that all w is rendineSs on | 
| the Spaniards fide, I. went to Sedan for the laſt time, to ſee 
. every thing ſettled, There I found Meternic, Colonel of 
dne of the oldeſt regiments of the empire, and ſent thither 
by General Lamboy, who was advancing with an army in 
very order, 2 7 compoſed moſt of it of veteran 
The Colonel. aſſured the Count that hie General was ordered 
to act altogether ag the Count hould direct him, even to the 
giving battle to the Mareſchal de Chatillon, who. command» 
ed the army which the French had upon the Maze. The 
| 2 I had formed at Paris, depending altogether on 
the of a batile, I was glad to fee with my own eyes, 
| as much as I could, how all matters ſtood, The Count ap- 
Found of my going to Giyet with Meternic, and there I 
"neem fog fine, and gel order : I alſo; fopnd 
Don Miquel de Salamanca, ho confirmed. to me all 
— Meternic had ſaid ; and I cawe back to Paris, with thir- 
- ty-two blanks ſigned tp Count. I gave an account of all 
I knew; to the Mareſehal de Vitri; who thereupon; writ with | 
his own hand the whole order which we were to obſerve in 
-Qur-enterprize; and he carried that order about him for five 
or fox days together, which is Preuy extraordinary in A 


i The ſubſtance of it was : chat as ſoon 15 eh 

the news of the battle's being won, we were to publiſh it all 
over Paris, with all manner of floutiſhes: the Mareſchal de 
Vitri and the Count de Cramail were, at the fame time, to 
communicate the whole affair to the reſt of the priſoners, and 
they all ber, were to make- themſelves. maſters of the 
Baſtile, and to ſeize upon the Governor. That done, they 
were to iſſue out into St. Anthony's ſtreet, with a good number 
of gentlemen which the Mareſchal had malt 1 and - they 
Wee * een ane 212 and — 
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CARDINAL DE RTW Z. a3 + 
Count de Soiſſons. The Preſident d' Eſtampes was, at a ſiat 
time, to have all the drums of his company to beat, and be 
was to join the Mareſchal de Vitri at St. John's church- 
yard, from whence they were to march to the parliament; to 
deliver to the chamber the Count de Soiffon's letter, and to 
oblige that company to put out an arreſt. in his favour. I 
was on my part, to put myſelf at the head of the companies 
of Parmentier and of#Guerin, on which, FEpinay aſſured me 
"that I might rely. I was to have with me ſive and twenty 
gentlemen, wffom I bad engaged in my intereſt under divers 
pretences, and who knew themſelves little or nothing of the 
matter. My Governor, who himſelf believed that my de- 
ſign was to wny away Mademoiſelle de Rohan, had brought 
me twelve out of his country. I had projected to make my- 
ſelf maſter of the Pont- neuf, that I might by the keys 
a hand to thoſe that were to go towards the courts of judica- 
ture, and afterwards I was to ſet up barricadoes in the places 
that ſhould appear to ſtir the moſt, in our favour.” The dif- 
E we had put things into at Paris, made us be- 
ieve that the ſucceſs was infallible: the ſecret was kept even 
to a wonder, and in that nick of time, the Count gave a 
battle and won it. You think, without doubt, our affairs 
much advanced by it; but nothing like that, the Count was 
killed at the time that the battle was won, and was killed in 
the midſt of his own men, though nobody ever knew how the 
Thing happened, which is hardly credible, and yet true. 
| You may judge of the condition I was in, when this reach 
ed my ears. The Count de Cramail, who was certainly the 
wiſeſt of us all, thought of nothing now but how to keep. 
the thing ſecret. It was intruſted but to ſix perſons in Paris, 
which however we thought a great many: but the divulging 
of it was much more to be feared from thoſe at Sedan, whoſe 
intereſt to hold their tongue was not near ſo great as ours, 
becauſe keeping where they were, their apprehenſion of dan- 
could not be fo great; and yet the ſecret was religiouſly 
cept by all. The Mareſchal de Vitri and the Count de 
Cramail, who had ſome thoughts, of making | gheir eſcape; 
ueked up a good hearty w found. that nobody 


poke. This occaſion, and another of that kind, Which E 
am to ſpeak of in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs, has obliged 
me to think, and to ſay often, that ſecrecy is not ſo rare 
among perſons uſed to great affairs as is believed. 
The Count de Soiſſon's death fixt me in m 
cauſe I was 1 that nothing conſiderable 
now: offer 


profeſſion, be- 

enough coul 
i r me to 
| 8 ' leave 
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* acti ſomething conſiderable. - Beſides, Car- 

- »dinaÞ> — declined dail —_ health, and the arch- 
-biſhopric of Paris began to ambition I therefore 
r not only to follow my — ion, but to do it in 

earneſt. Madam de Guimené had been taken away 

me by Mr. d' Andilly fix weeks before, and was retired 
err her hair, 
and had diſmiſſed me in the moſt Mbentic form that the 
order of penitence could require. 
If I was thus deprived of * the devil had 
not left me the poſſeſſion of the Arſenal ; for I had diſco- 
vered by means of a truſty valet · de · hambre there, whom TI 
had won to my intereſt, that the Mareſchal de la Mrilleraie's 
of the guards, was at leaſt as much in Madam de la 
Meillerai's favour as I. Was not this enough, think ye, to 
make me a ſaint? The truth is, that I became by it much 
more orderly, outwardly at leaſt, I lived in a very retired 
manner, and left nothing now doubtful about my being fixed 
to my profeſſion. I ſtudied much, and became acquainted 
2 pious men. My bouſe became 
2 kind of an academy, but 1 took all poſſible care that that 
eve be kept free, and not be made a tribunal 
eat. 1 began to evltivate, but without affectation, the 
friendſhip of the Canons and Curates, which I met with of 
courſe at my uncle's. I did not act the godly part, becauſe - 
I was not fure that I could counterfeit it long; but I ſhewed 

- great eſteem for all the godly, and with them, this is one of 

the moſt effential points of godlineſs; - I brought even my 

. pleaſures to agree with the reſt of my condutt. It was not 

, Fo 1h for me to be without a love · intrigue of ſome kind; 

I had — with Madam de Pommereux, who was both 
uet, after a manner that was convenient for 
me, — having all the youn gentlemen at her houſe, and 
at her heels, their pretended affains with her, covered mine, 

which was then, or at leaſt became foon after, more real. 

In ſhort, the manner in which I behaved myſelf proved fuc- 

ceſsful, andꝶto that degree, that I may 915 Anh ay that I became 

very faſhionable among thoſe of my profeſſion ; and the 
nn 9 what Mr. Vincent f bad applied to me 
out 
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A. the Frenth' academy is upon eubich this ſeems to 


Me. Vincent de Paul, aubo had been his Procepters Sor the 
noo relating to lin in the Preface 85 18 
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out of the-goſpel : that though I Wanted piety, I was not fat 
off from he nada of heaven. 95 2 
Fortune favoured me on this occaſion more than ſhe was 
wont to do. I found by chance Meſtrezat, a famous mini- 
ſter of Charenton, at Madam de Rambure's, a hugonot lady, 
finical in her manners, and , to appear learned. She 
engaged me with the miniſter out of mere curioſity, in a diſ- 

pute which ended not here; for it laſted nine ſeveral days 
together. The Mareſchal de la Force“ and Monſieur de. 
Turenne + were preſent at three or für of our conferences. 
A gentleman of Poitou, who aſſiſted at them all, became 
thereby a convert. I was not then quite fix and twenty, ſo 
that this gentleman's converſion made a great noiſe; but 
among other effects, it produced one which had but y 
little relation to its cauſe. I ſhall tell it you preſently, bus IL. 
muſt firſt do juſtice to #piece of civility paid me by Meftre- 
zat at one of thoſe conferences. Fitts 
I had had ſome advantage over him in the fifth, wherein 
we treated of the vocation of paſtors : but when we came in 
the fixth to treat of the Pope's authority, he then puzzled 
me; for being unwilling to give any diſcontent to the court 
of Rome, I went upon principles not ſo eaſy to defend as 
thoſe of the Sorbonne are. The miniſter perceived the pain 
I was in, and was willing to ſpare me in the points where 
| he ſaw that I might have been obliged, in anſwering his ar- 
ments, to ſay ſomething that might have ſhbcked the 
untio. I obſerved this civil -way of 3 and 
thanked him for it at the end of the conference, Monheur 
de Turenne being preſent. His anſwer. was : © It were not 
well in me to hinder the Abbot de Retz from being a Car- 
© dinal.” This politeneſs, if you obſerved it, favoured no- 
thing of a Geneva pedant. But I have told you, that theſe 
> don produced an effect nothing like its cauſe, and this 
18 ik, , 
Madam de Vendome, f whoſe character you muſt have 
heard of, conceived after theſe conferences an affection foy 
me, little inferior to that of a mother. She had been preſent 
at them, 3 ſhe underſtood nothing of our diſ- 
85 mo 1 pate; 


James Nompar de Caumont, Duke de la Force, Peer and 
1 of France, who died in the year 1652, aged 
| ut 93 8 X 
+ Henry de la Tour, Viſcount de Turenne. 

t Wife to the Duke de Vendome, and daughter of Philip 
Emanuel of Lorain, Duke de Mercaur. . 
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me leſſons thrice a week on St. Paul's epiſtles; and Raving 
donceived the deßgn of making a convert of Monfieur de 
Torenne, it came at the fame. time into his head to give me 
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pute bot what trengthened her good opinion of = 


What was faid in my behalf by the Biſhop of Lizieux, + 


who was her direQor, and always: lodged" at der houſe whe! 
he ſtaid at Paris. He was come back from his dioceſe wok 


- about this time, and having a great friendſhip for me, and 
fading me beſides diſpoſed to attend my profeſſion, which 


was the thing he had earneftly wiſhed for, he took 1 


- able care to ſet off to, the world the few good qualities he 


might find in me. It is certain That it was to him I oed 
what" ſmall notice was Men taken of me; and I may fay, that 
nobody's approbation was better able in France, to ſet off a 


man. His ons had raiſed him from a low and foreigr | 
birth (he was a' Fleming) to be a Biſhop, He had main- 


tained himſelf in that dignity by a piety free from oſtentation 


- oviyarniſh. | His difintereſtedneſs went beyond that of an- 
chorites, and he ſhewed at the ſame time a courage equal to 
"that of St. Ambroſe, having preſerved at court, and with 


the King, à freedom Which'Cardinal Richlieu, who had ſtu- 


died divinity under him, both feared and revered. This 


honeſt prelate Had taken fuck à fancy for me, that he read 


the credit of that converſion. 8 
- Monfieur de Turenne had a great reſpect for him, but he 


made at that time a greater ſhew till! of it, for a reaſon 


Which be has fince told me, but not till above ten years after. 
Tbe Count de Brion, whom I believe you may have ſeen in 
your youth, bearing the title of Duke d Amviſſe, was much 
m love with Mademoiſelle de Vendòme, who has been 5 


Madam de Nemours. He was likewiſe à great friend 


Monßeur de Turenne's ; who to oblige him, and give him 


- an opportunity of ſeeing the lady oftener, made a ſhew of 


liking the inſtructions of the Biſhop of Lizieux, to whom for 
that reaſon he. paid a greater feed than ordinary. The 


Count de Brion, who had been twice a capuchin, and - 


TW 
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+ His name was Co can. He afffled Leavis MII. who 


— the bigbel eſeem for him, to the very la inflant ; and 


Prinee, ſome moments before he died, embraced him, call- 


ing bim bis father. He was likewiſe in great efleem with 
Cardinal Richlien, to whom hawing dedicated a Latin book, 


DE 


the Cardinal, whoſe time was frecious, returned him than 
avith only theſe three Eatin words, Accepi, legi, probavi. 
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 Vendome's chamber. Brion * was a man but of little lenſe, 
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extremely affe&agt with his friend's, 


, 
and never miſſed being preſent at the conferences which were 
often held, and never any where but in Mademoitelle de 


but he knew a great deal by rote, which in many occaſions 


ſupplies a defe& of ſenſe. That rote of his, with Monſieur 


de Turenne's manner, which is known to you, and the indo- | 
lence that appeared in Mademoiſelle de Vendome, made me 
all this while ſuſpect nothing at all of an intrigue between 
them. You muſt give me leave, madam, to make here a 
Ou ac ISE before I continue CHI: . 65 CER 
— = - +  - * — 
It often happened, that at te end of our conflrencel! we 
took a walk in the garden, and there the late Madam de 
Choi: propoſed one day to go to St. Cloud, and in a jeſting 
manner told Madam de Vendome that we ought to divert 
the Biſhop there with a play. The good prelate, who was a- 
great admirer of Corneille's tragedies, ſaid he ſhould make 
no ſcruple of hearing one, provided it were out of town, 
= the company was but ſmall. So the thing was a 
n;-and the whole company was to gogſiſt only of Madam 
Mademoiſelle de-Vendome, Madam de Choi, Monfieur 


de Tuorenne, Monheur de Brion, Voiture and myſelf. Brion 


undertook for the players and the muſic, and I took the cok. 
lation upon me. We went to St. Cloud, where the players, 
who acted - that evening before uy Cardinal at Riel, "6h could 
arrive but late. The Biſhop was pleaſed with the muſe, 
and Madam de Vend&me, — aughter danced, could 


| have looked on for ever, though the young lady danced alone. 


In'fine, we were ſo long amuſed there, that the day | 

to dawn (the days were then at the longeſt) when we came 

to the deſcent of th the eben Juſt at the bottom of 

it our coach ſtopt ſhort. I was ſeated at one of the boots by 

Mademoiſelle de Vendome, and I aſked the coachman what 

mn him top? He anſwered me all in a fright: « Will 
you have me drive over all the devils in bell which L ſee . 


bes defore me. 1 bawde nlebys been thort-ſoghted, fo that, 


1 looked out; I could fee nothing. Madam de 
who fat with Monſieur de Turenne at the other boot 
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within thecoach, for five or fix footmen that ſtood behind it 
were crying. out, Jeſus-Maria, quaking already for the fear 
were in. Madam de Choi made Monſieur de 
urenne get out of the coach. For my part I thought that 


we were beſet with highwaymen, and I got ont of the coach 


likewiſe. I took one of the footmen's ſwords, which I 
drew, and went to join Monſieur de Turenne on the other 
fide. I found him Jooking ſledfaſtly on ſomething which I 
could not ſee. I aſked him what he was looking upon. He 
Jjogged me on, and with a low voice: © You ſhall know,” 
ſays he, but we muſt not fright the ladies.” - The truth is, 
ſame of them * roared or howled than any thing elſe, 
Voiture ® oremus : you may have heard how pierc- 
ing a voice de Oboih had: Mademoiſelle de Ven- 
dome was at her beads, whilft her mother would have con- 
feſſed herſelf to the good Biſhop, who ſaid to her, Be not 
© afraid, daughter, you are in the hands of God.“ The 
Count de Brion was upon his knees, finging with all the foo 
men the Litanies of our Bleſſed Virgin. All this, as you 
may well imagine, paſt at the ſame time, and in an inſtant, 
Monfieur de Turenne, who had drawn the little ſword de 
were by his fide, after he had looked about a little, turned 
| himſelf to me, and faid with the ſame air that he would have 
aſked for bis dinner, or given the enemy battle; Let's go 


3 towards them.” Towards whom ?' replied I; far tlie truth 
"16, I began 


to think they had all loſt their ſenſes. * Why,“ 
faid he, * towards thoſe devils, for they may really be devils 


© for ought I know.' We had by this time advanced ſome 


fieps towards the Savonnerie, and conſequently were come 
nearer the pretended devils, ſo that I began to perceive ſome- 


thing. The firſt appearance ſeemed to me a lon 33 
of black ſprights, the Goht of which put me 5 into 2 
greater 45 than Monbeur de Turenne had been in, But 
refleQing at the ſame time, that I had long wiſhed to come at 
the ſight of ſpirits, and that I was like to ſee ſome here, it 
put me into a quicker motion than Monſieur de — 5 


way allowed him to uſe, and I gaye two or three 


wards the I had my Thoſe we had 
coach, who thought u#engaged with all the devils in 5 ; 
increaſed their roaring, and yet there were others more frighted 
than they. For you muſt know that ms reformed barefoot 


Auſtin 


tetters, - 


a. 


* Fincent — the French Academy, famaus for bis 
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conch, what occafioned our coachman's fright. I ſay from 
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daughter to Henry the Great. As for you, y 
. © free from all fear, ſince you have not been frighted on this 


* 
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tended devils. When they ſaw two men coming towards 
them with ſword in hand, you may I how great their 
fear was. One of them detached himſelf from the reſt, and 
ſpeaking aloud, ſaid to us: Gentlemen, we are poor friars, 
© who deſign no body any hurt, and are going to cool our- 
© ſelves in-the river for our health.* Upon this we went back 
to the coach, ready to ſpht our ſides with laughing, as you 
may well imagine, and each of us made a reflection at that 
moment, which we told one another the next morning. 
Monſieur de Turenne proteſted to me, that the firit appa» 
rition of theſe pretended ſprights afforded him ſome pleaſure, 
though be had always thought be ſhould he frighted if he 
ever ſaw any thing of that nature: and. I owned to him, 
that though I had all along wiſhed to ſee ſuch an apparition, 
yet at he firſt fght I was not without ſome fear. We made 
a ſecond obſeryation, which was, that the account given us of 
moſt of the lives that have been written, is not th be relied 
on. For Monſieur de Turenne proteſted to me that he was 
not ſeized in the leaſt with fear at the adventure which I haye 
mentioned, though he owned he gave me occaſion to think x 

uite otherwiſe by his flow. motion and his ſtedfaſt looks. 

nd when 1 owned+to him that I was at firſt leized with ſome 
fear, he proteſted again that he would have ſworn to the con- 
trary, having {een no other appearance in me than that of 
courage and alacrity. At this rate who can be able to write 
the truth, but thoſe who have themſelves experienced jt 2? 


The Prefulent de Thou was in the right to ſay that we have 
no true hiſtories, but ſuch, as have been written by men 


ſincere enough to ſpeak the truth in what relates to them- 
ſelves. As for my part, madam, I do not pretend to any 
merit in my morals for being fincere with you; for I find 4 
great a ſatisfaction when I give you an account of all the 
windings and turnings of my own heart, that I act more 
from a principle of pleaſure, than from the reaſon of the 
thing itſelf; when I keep ſo religiouſly cloſe to truth,  _ _ 

Mademoible de Vendbme entertained upon this the moſt, 
contemptidle thoughts of Brion ; who, poor man, had in- 
deed (hewed, in this ridiculous adventure, a faint- heartedneſt 


hardly poffible to be expreſſed. She laughed at him with 
me, as ſoon as I got back into the coach, ſaying :* I find b 
the eſteem I have for courage, that I am a 7 grand- 


muſt be 


enten. 1 re kad my tr of the fright,” mend 


* 
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© litanies.* No, faid the, you have not been frighted, 
» which makes me fancy that you believe no devils ; for 
*<*Monfieur de Turenne, who is a man of the greateſt 
©-courage, appeared himſelf much frighted, and went not fo 
1 faſt on as you. I confeſs that the diſtinction ſhe made 
detween Monſieur de Turenne and me, was pleaſing to me, 
and brought into my head the thought of ſpeaking ſomewhat 
to her in the language of a lover. One may, ſaid I, be- 
© lieve a devil, and yet not fear him: there are things in the 
© world” more terrible than the devil.“ And what can that 
©he?” anſwered ſhe. * Oh," faid I, the things I mean are 
©'io terrible, that I dare not ſo much as name them.“ She 
underſtood my meaning, as ſhe has confeſſed to me ſince, 
though ſhe would not then own it. That made her join in 
converſation- with the company, and ſo we came back to the 
\ Hotel de Vendome, and thence every one went their 


way. : ks 
5-8 "Mademoiſelle de Venddme was not what is called a great 
beauty, though ſhe certainly was very handſome; and what I 
had faid both of her and'of Mademoiſelle de Guiſe, was ap- 
proved of; which is, that my were beauties of quality, and 
that one wondered not, after aving ſeen them, to find them 
Princefſes. Mademoiſelle de Vendome had but very: little 
wit; but it is certain, that at that time her fimplicity was not 
yet well laid open. She had a gravity in her air that was not 
an effect of ſenſe, but of indolence, and with that gravity 
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"there was mixed a ſmall grain of haughtineſs.: Now you kn 
| know a grave air hides many defects; ſo that in the whole, thi 
I may ſay that ſhe was lovely. I purſued my point, and qu 
found therein admirable conveniencies. I drew upon myſelf Pr 
every body's praiſes for fticking fo cloſe to the Biſhop of to 
Lizieux, who lodged at the Hotel de Vendome. The con- na 
ferences which I have mentioned were followed with an ex. eit 
planation of St. Paul's epiſtles, which the good Biſhop took T 
delight to make me repeat in French, under pretence that It 
they might be underftood by Madame de Vendome,- and Cz 
my aunt de Magnelay, who ſeldom failed to be there. We th 
went twice to Anet; * and ftaid a fortnight there the firft ot 


time, and fix weeks, the ſecond time. In oux ſecond journey 
_ thither I went with f.. It is true, T went not ſo far 
as I could have wiſhed, neither have 1 ever been ſo far®# 


The 


'* 4 magnificent cafile, belonging to the Duke de Vendimes | 
+ There are bere two words ſcratched out. | 
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never tranſgreſs. I went. however very far, and for 2 
time, but was in. my career by her marriage, which | 
did not happen till à little after the late Kivg's death; She 
then gave herſelf up to devotion; ; ſhe preached to me, and I 
anſwered ber. I remained her, humble ſervant, and 1 
had Tuck enough to give her good proofs of it in what hap- 
pened afterwards in the eixil war.. eee 
Vou ſee that I am religious even to à ſeruple in obeying 
you; for I muſt beg leave to put you again in mind here, of 
the command you laid upon me at a friend's of yours, tuo 
nights before tre went from Paris; which was, that I ſhould 
not hide in this relation any thing whatſoever of what has 
happened to e pris $ID ; HUE ITY 2 l 
By what 1 have ſaid, you! will find that my ecclefiaftieal 
occupations were varied and enlivened by others a litile more 
diverting . Bot the ſecond ſort did not at all disfigure the 
© firſt, T he decorum was obſerved in every thing; ot if Ie 
a little wanting in that, my luck ſupplied all, and that luck 
Was ſuch, that the whole el of the dioceſe wiſhed for no- 
thing more than. to ſee me ſucceed my uncle, neither could 
they hide the paſſion they had for it. Cardinal Richlieu was 
far from being of the ſame. mind, My family was odious to 
bim, and he diſliked me for the reaſons which I have touched 
upon before. Two things happened at that tune, which in- 
creaſed bis diſpleaſure againſt mne. 
| You may remember that I have ſometimes told you that I 
| | knew a man who had but ſmall defects, but that every one of 
theſe defects was either the product or the cauſe of ſome good 
8 in him. - Now in a converſation. I had with the late 
reſident de Meſmes, I was ſaying ſomething quite oppoſite 
to this, and yet that may be true too, That was, that Cardi- 
nal Richlieu had not one great qualification but What was 
either the prodp or the cauſe of ſome great defect in him. 
This was ſaid in a cloſet where nobody but he and I were. 
It came however, I do not know by whoſe means, to the 
Cardinal's ears, and I was named to be the man that ſpoke 
\ theſe words: you may judge of the conſequence. The 
other thing that angered him, was my going at a juncture of 
tune that was taken notice of, to the Profident de _— 


gels James. Barillon, | Preſident of the  Inquaſts.... The 
"Queen, ſome days befors King Lewis the Thirteenth died, ſent 
| (or Barillon, and for the Cardinal de Rete i. father nate | 


IS | 
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4 ithen- priſoner at Amboiſe for ſome remonſtrances he had made 


in Parliament. To wretches that were hermits, and at the 


fame time falſe coiners, had had ſome ſecret communication 


with the Duke de Vendöme, perhaps about their laſt trade. 


= 
greater credit to their depoſitions, t oined with the Duke 
reer The 
Count de Montreſor and the Preſident e Barilton of the 
number. I was one of the firſt that heard of it, by the means 
of Bergeron, clerk. to Monſieur Deſnoyers 14 
great friendſhip for the Prefident, I took "poſt the ſame . 
ing and went to Ambaiſe, with a deſign to get him out of 
/ F008 place, which was not a difficult thing to do. But find- 
ing himſelf innocent, he would not ſo much as hearken to my 


with him, t they accuſed him very falſly 


-propoſal, 2 7 me at Amboiſe, in contempt both of the infor- 


mers and of the information. This j journey of mine gave 
*the Cardinal occaſion to tell the Biſhop of Liaieux, that all 
Bis enemies were my friends. Tis true, anſwered” the 


Biſhop, and inſtead of — * ult with him, you ought 


to eſteem him for it, becauſe I have obſerved, that every one 


of thoſe you mean, were his friends before they became 


7 your enemies.” If that be true, ſaid the Cardinal, 


ple are to blame to tell me all the tales I hear.“ The 


-Biſhop did me on that occaſion all the good offices poſſible, 
and with that ſucceſs, that he told me the next day, and has 
' confirmed it to me many times fince, that nothing but the 
-Cardinal's death could have prevented him from reſtoring me 
to his good opinion. What diſpoſed the Cardinal the more 
to it was the Biſhop's aſſuring bim, that th I had cauſe 
to think myſelf loſt at court, I always refuſed entering into 


W Tye truth is, that Mr. de Thou, with whom 1 had a 
icular acquaintance and friendſhip, preſſed the matter to 


me, but I lent no ear to it, becauſe from the beginning I 


thought the foundation of the deſign not N WS url event 
W £ -= 


ith them about the eboiet of a miniſtry * wa - King's 
Henry Coeffier, Marquis of Cing-Mars, and fon to the 

Mareſcbal & Effiat. 2 —.— in the KY of that 

time, knows of the ſ. ee entleman, and of bis 

end Mr. de Thou, who was ſon'to * 
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amous M. ** 


propoſing to them the killing the Cardinal, and to give a 
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any friendſhip with Mr. de Cinq-Mars, * Maſter of the 
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werks that followed the death of the Cardinal., For m_ 
the King was pleaſed to the higheſt degree with his death, 

thought fit however to ſhew other outward ſigns. He ratified 

. the gifts which the Cardinal had made of places and gov | 


every body. He ſpoke to me of my ſtudies and of i 


this good uſage, which his Majeſty acquainted the 


_ to any other paſſage | 
your notice, I am now obliged to expoſe them to your view, 
cauſe, as it has pleaſed Fortune, they have been followed 
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_ The Cardinal de Richlieu's death prevented. the Biſhop of 
Lisieux's putting the laſt. hand to my reconciliation, and ſo 1 
was left in the throng. of thoſe that had been noted by the 


9 


miniſtry. That characteriſm was not favourable for the firſt 


ern; 
ments, he careſſed his near relations, he maint all his 
creatures irftheir poſts, and he affected to give but a cold re 
ception to thoſe that had been out of favour with bim. 


me not only with civility, but with a diſtinction that ſurpriaed 


mons, and even rallied me in an agreeable and ob 


ſer- 
manner, He beſides ordered me not to let a ar 4 


without making my court to him. There were two cauſes of 
with, and which came to our knowledge but the day before 


be die. 17 


Thoſe two cauſes were founded upon two adyentures 


which happened to me at my leaving the college. I have 


omitted the mene them, becauſe being nothing related 
of my life, I thought them not worthy 


with conſequences much greater than could-naturally haye 
been expected. But beſides, the truth is, that they came not 


at firſt to my remembrance, and nothing but the ſequel of 


things has reminded me of them. 5 
Soon after my leaving college, my governor's valet · de- 
chambre found at a wretched woman's that was a pin-maker, 


a niece of hers not above fourteen, M was f a moſt ſur- 


ifing beauty. He bought her for me for 150 piſtoles, after 
had had the ſight of her. He took a ſmall houſe for her 


at Iſſy, and put a fiſter of his with her, I failed not to 89 


thither the next day, and found her extremely deject 
However, I was not ſurprized at it, thinking it a natural ef- 


ſect of her baſhfulneſs. But the day after, that I went thi- 


ther again, I was ſtruck with ſomething more ſurpriſing ſtill, 


and more extraordinary than her beauty, and that is as much 
\ as can be ſaid. She ſpoke to me in a modeſt and a godly 


manner, but free from paſſion, She indeed fell a cryin 


deca 


* 
was- the only one in thatygaſe that was excepted. For when 
the Archbiſhop of Paris Preſented me to the King, he treated 


U 
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becauſe the could not help it. I found N ſhe feared her 


aunt to a degree that made me pity the girl. I admired, 
e 1 2d her as 
much as was for the trying her, but I became 
' afhaned"of myſelf. 1 Raid till night came, to take her 

w 
aunt de Magnelay, who put her in a convent, where 
. eight- or ten years after, with the reputation of a 

te. 


This poor maid owned to my bunt, that che pin- makers | 


woman's threats had fo frighted her, that ſhe had yielded at 
laſt to-whatever ] had pleaſed ; my proceeding in this 
matter ſo moved my aunt, that the went the next morning 
ind told it the Biſhop” of Liieux, who reported it to the 
King at his dinner. This is one of the two adventures: the 
other, though oF another” sture, worked in no leſs a degree 
Nagy how King's mind. 

A yeur before this, I went to hunt the lag at Fontain- 
blend, with Mr. de Souvre's hounds; and having tired my 
dortes, I took poſt to return back to Paris, I had with me 
my governor and one valet-de-chambre, but being better 
"mounted than they, I arrived before them at Juviſi, where 1 
get my dle put on the beſt. poſt-horſe which 1 could meet 


with there. Contenau, Captain of the ſmall 8 0 


the "king's light-horſe, a man brave, but whim 
there likewiſe at that time upon a poſt-horſe coming in 
Paris. He immediately ordered the hoſtler to take my Aaddle 
off the horſe's back, and put his own on it. I came up to 
him and (aid, that I had hired that horſe z but ſeeing me with 
© band, and a black ſuit on, he took me for what in effect I 
was, a. young ſtudent, and fo anſwered me only with a 
_ Twinging blow that ſet my noſe a bleeding. I drew my 
ſword, and he likggiſe. - At our firſt paſs his foot flipped, 
= he ſtumbled down, which trying to prevent, he hurt his 


ich made his ſword fall I retired two ſteps, and bid 
ow take it up, which he did, but by the point, and preſent- 
ing the hilt to me, he aſked me a thoutind pardons. But 
when my governor, (who was arrived by this time) told him 
wholT was, he then aſked me a on: This made him go 
back to Paris, where he told the (whom he was very 
free with) this ſmall adventure. The Phe og liked it, and re- 
membered it in due time, as I ſhall mention more particu- 
- tarly when I come to his death. I reaſſume the thread of my 
narration, | b 

5 / | The 


n then carried her to my 


n a piece of wood that happened to be ſharp at one 
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The kind manner in which the King treated me, made my 
friends hope that ſome” way might be found for my obtaming 


as a . a . | 
the coadjutorſhip of Paris. They met at firſt with man 
* 2 1 — mind, which was of the narroweſt, als 
4 conſequently full of jtalouſy and difficulties. By the means 
1 however of Defita his lawyer, and of de Couret his almoner, 
ou they got his conſent. But at the ſame time mmitied 
4 a fault which broke their meaſures, at leaſt for that time. 
* They publiſhed, againſt my advice, my uncle's conſent, and 
at they-even ſuffered the Sorbonne, the curates, and the 1 
is de thank him for it. This made a great noiſe, and, indeed, 
| too much; for Cardinal Mazarin, * Deſnoyers, and Chavig- 
* ny, took occaſion from it to traverſe me, by telling the King, 
* t it, was not fit for bodies to mark out themſelves their on 
archbiſhops. So that when the Mareſchal de Scombe 


whoſe firſt wife was my couſin - german, ſounded the matter, 
he found no likelihood in it. The King anſwered with a 


1 great deal of kindneſs as to my perſon, but ſaid, I was yet too 
6 young, #7 <S S3-17< id! $333: £55 N 0 


Wie diſcovered ſome time after an obſtacle more hidden, 
and by that more dangerous. Deſnoyers, Secretary of State, 
and of the three miniſters he that ſeemed the mott in favour 

at court, was by profeffion a bigot, and, as it was believed, 
even a ſecret Jeſuit. It came into his head to get the Areh- 
biſhopric of Paris for himſelf, and as my uncle's:infirmities 
made people reckon from month to month on his death- as ow . 
2 fure thing, he thought fit at all adventures to remove me 
from Paris, where he ſaw me extremely beloved, and to that 
end to give me an employment that might appear, even in my 
eyes, handſome and reaſonable, for one of my age. 
cauſed. therefore Father Sirmond a Jeſuit, and confeſſor to the 
King, to 1 me to his Majeſty for the Biſhopric of 
Agde, which has but twenty-two pariſhes,” but nen Et 
3000 livres à year] The King was well pleaſed with the 
propoſal, and fent.me a brevet for it the v ime day, I muſt 

own that this 6 beyond expreſſion. My devotion 


did 


* Mazarin was ſeuorn of the King's council, at the re- 
commendation of Cardmal Richlieu, immediately after that 
Care inal's death, and Jointly with Deſnoyers and Chawvigny, 

"ſecretaries of ate, managed all 


4 


, 


who were both of t 1. 8 
affairs in frivate with Þis Majeſty, before they were brought © 


before the council. 8 | 
+ Charles, Duke d Allum, Peer and Mareſtbal of France, 
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by the name of Schomberg. 


ond f 0 F TuR 
ad not incline me to ſpend my da ys in Languedoc. 'But the 


have adviſed me to it. I reſolved, therefore, to be my own 
adviſer. I went to the King, and after I had thanked him, 


L told him, that I feared extremely tht weight of a remote 
I faid, that my years required advice and _ 
tions, which could be met with but imperfectl 

— 49 Let your fancy ſupply the reſt, r, ad. N, My 


is uſage 


, and he continued to uſe me kindly. 
a rf with Deſnoyer's retreat from court, 

cunningy who had laid ſnares for him, which he fell into, 
renewned my hopes of the coadjutorſhip of Paris. But the 
King being entered into engagements that were well known, 


to grant nothing of that kind fince what he had done for the 
Archbiſhop of Arles, we kept the thing in ſuſpence, and left 


it to time, the rather, becauſe the King grew every day worſe 
and worſe, and that I had cauſe to ho thin 
Regency. At laſt the King died. Bu e de 
who from the beginning was devoted to the Queen, and even 
2 lover of ike, took a fancy to govern, which he 
was leſs capable of than his groom. 'The Biſhop of Beau- 


vais, F a greater idiot than any one whom you ever knew, 


vob on the figure of a firſt miniſter; and his firſt ſtep was to 
ire the Hollanders to become Roman catholics, if they 
— to keep in alliance with France. The Queen was 
aſhamed of that farce of he miniſter. She commanded me 
from her to my father, to offer him the firſt place; but 
finding him © obſtinately bent not to leave his cell at the 
father's of the oratory, ſhe put herſelf into Cardinal Maza- 


rin's hands. 
Vou may imagine that it was not difficult for me to find 


room among others, chiefly at a time when nothing was re- | 
ſuſed. I remember that la Fueillade, brother to him whom 


ſee now at court, was then uſed to bel the French 
. four ſhort words ; The Queen's 


12 de Magnelay, and the Biſhop of Lizieux, aſked 
the coadjutorſhip for me, but were refuſed, the Queen ſing, 


that ſhe would not grant it but at my father's requeſt, who 
| would 


1 . Vendime. He was 
tillea at the fiege of Candy in 166g, \ 
1 Auguſtin Potter, 


of a refolal were ſock, that not one-man durſt 


ter than my diſeretion. The Kin my not 
Chavigny's 


from the 
eaufort, 
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would no means appear at the louyre. At laſt he came 
thither, for once and no more. The Queen declared publicly 
to him, that ſhe had received orders from the late King, the 


day before he died, to give it me, and that the King told her 


in the preſence of the Bilhop of Lizieux, that he had had me 
always in his view for it, ſince the two adventures of the pin- 
maker's niece, and of Coutenau, Judge you what relatidn 
thoſe two trifling matters have with the archbiſhopric of 
Paris! And yet this is the manner moſt things are brought 
about in. 1 * GD N 
All the clergy, in their ſeveral bodies, came to thank the 
Hoher, Maſter of Requeſts, and my particular 
friend, brought me ſixteen thouſand crowns for my bulls, 


I ſent them to Rome by an expreſs, with an order not to aſk 


for any * gratis, that there might be no delay in the expedi- 
tion, Ser 45 time given the miniſters to N it. I re- 


ctived the gull the eve of All- ſaints. The next day I went 


into the pulpit at St. John's en Grebe, to begin there for the 
firſt time to preach advent, which I went through with. 
But it is now tithe to take a little bitłath. Methinks 1 have hi- 
therto appeared but in the pit, or at moſt among the fidlers; 
you ſhall now ſee me upon the ſtage, where I ſhall preſent 
oe ar ſome ſcenes, if not worthy of you, yet ſomewhat 
> * n 
1111 


unworthy your attention. 
. Ke 


TI. 1 


e werd Fei, ſed in the Chancen of Rome, th 
fenify as well 'the abatement of part of the fees due there for 


the expediting any bull as the remiſſion of the whole, N 
enn t Ur g$c tee 
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n ee 1 1 
hes my Advent ſermons at St. po en PUR 
* -faints. day, with ſuch N concour of as might 


well be h ittle a8, to. ſee 
her Archbiſhop's in the. pulpit. ,/ 3 ſecret for thoſe 
t enter into employments, is at r{&.to ſeize upon people's 
my 7 2 an . e circumitances make Aa iar- 


" Rig ip 475 ee 1 retired to St. Lazarus, 
the exterior all the common appearances. My 

_ Inward ere was to conſider ſeriouſly and anne 

in what manner I was to behave myſelf, in which I met with 


difficulties. . I found the Archbiſhopric of Paris de- 
God 4p * n 


»'by my ungle's mean ways, and deſolate 
and: his incapacity. 1.foreſaw 
infinite obſtacles to the bringing it again upon a right footing, 

? and I was not fo blind, but that I ſaw that the greateſt and 
maoſt inſuperable came from myſelf. I was not ignorant of 
- - the neceſſity there is for a biſhop to live regularly, and I was 
convinced that my uncle's diforderly and ſcandalous life made 

/ _ that neceſſity ftill 1 and py indiſpenſable 'in me, 

: But at the ſame time 1 that it was not in to 
live in that e il the reafons whi —— 
or honour could ſuggeſt to me a an irregular life, would 
prove but ipfignificant and w After 6x days delibera- 
tion, I choſe to act ill, deſignedly, which as to God is be- 
nd compariſon the moſt criminal, but which is without 
doubt the wiſeſt as to the world. The reaſon. is, that. when 
Jou act in that manner, you always take ſome pre vious mea- 
fures that will cover part of the ill Action, and that you avoid 


» - belides the moſt dangerous ſort of r cule that perſons of our 
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of my profeſſion, and to take as much care 


Vor. I. 
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profeſſion can be expoſed to, which is the mixing prepoſter- 


is was the holy diſpoſition I was in when I left St. 
Lazarus. However, it was not bad in every reſpect, for! 
had fully reſolved to diſcharge exactly all the outward duties © - 
of other people's ' 


ſouls, as L. took little of my . m. £1. Fa 

The Archbiſhop of Paris, who was the weakeſt of all 
men, was by a conſequence common enough, the moſt vain- 
glorious. He had ſuffered'the' loweſt officers of the crown to 


1 precede him, whilſt he refuſed to give the upper hand in his 


own houſe to perſons of quality that had buſineſs with him. 


I took a quite oppoſite way. 1 gave the upper hand in my 


houſe to every one, and accompanied them even to their 
coach. This gave me the reputation with many of being 
civil, and with the reſt of being humble; and till ſuch time 
as I thought that reputation well fixed, I ayoided without 
affectation, to meet at any place of ceremony with any per- 
ſons of high rank. But when 1 thought it firmly eſtabliſhed,” 


I took occafion from a marriage contract to diſpute with the 


Duke of Guiſe, the rank in which we were to ſign. I had 
well ſtudied my right, and had cauſed it to be well ſtudied by 
others ; and that right was indiſputable within the limits of 


the dioceſe. So the precedency was adjadged me by an ar- 


reſt of council, and I experienced by the great number of 
perſons which declared for me on this occaſion : That to de- 
ſcend to the loweſt, is the ſureft way to become a match for * 


the greatefi. ' I made my court to the Queen once a week at 


maſs, and 1 ſeldom failed going from thence to dine with 
Cardinal Mazarin. That miniſter treated me very kindly, 
and I may fay,Hiked my conduct mighty well, for my re- 
fuſing to take part with the cabal of the Importants, though't © - 
there were ſome amongſt them that were my particular friends. 
Perhaps, Madam, you will not be diſpleaſed if I tell vou 
what that cabal Was. | Mig 


Tbe Duke de Beaufort, whoſe ſenſe did not reach by 


much to the common ſize, finding that the Queen had given 

her truſt to Cardinal Mazarin, was tranſpurted with anger at 
it in a moſt imprudent manner. He rejected all 3 
tages that were offered him with uſeneſs. His vani 


- _ carried him to give in public all the demonſtrations of an 


angry lover. He ſhewed no manner of regard for the Duke 
of Orleans, and from the very K. days of the regency, he 


? 
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| braved-the- late Prince of Conde. ® But he incenſed this laſt 5 
beyond meaſure, by declaring himſelf publicly againſt the | 


Dutcheſt of I ille, + and by favouring the Dutcheſs 
+ of Montbason, F who had offended the . 
| or ſhewing five of her letters, 


£28 


5 
LF 


1 


? 


Leven ſpoke my mind plainly to Montreſor. I 
him that I owed- the Coadjutorſhip of Paris to the 


” & 


„ and that it was beſides granted 
at a time Queen could not be ſaid to give any thing, 
becauſe ſhe refuſed nothing. To this: I 


E 
: 
f 
5 
E 


) report 
him. He repeated them to the — ths 
de Beaufort was put in priſon. His being made a priſoner 
— —— but produced not the effe&t which it 
ought to have 


done. And as this proved the beginning of 


f 


Hue de Bourbon, ſecond of the name, abo died in tl | © 
year 1646. . 5 
* Ann-Genevieve de Bourbon, daughter of Henry Prince 

I Mary de Bretagne, daughter of the Count de Vertur, 
P ah +" 
I -} Gaſpard de Culigni, the fourt that name ; 
Cbatillun; 3 — Paris, during the civil 

avar in 1649; aged 29, | OE 

& The Duke of Or leans's Secretary, wwho is ſaid to bave 


betrayed bis maſter on a great many occaſions. 


* 
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+» | the miniſter's. ſettlement, who is to-aft the moſt conſiderable 
y part in the play which is to follow; it ſeems neceſſary, in my 
5 opinion; to ſpcak a little more particularly of it. ; 
: . » You have already ſeen that the party which the Duke de 
ö 


Beaufort had formed in the court, conſiſted only of four or 

five melancholiſts, who looked as if they were hatching ſome 
| miſchief. That look of theirs either frighted the Cardinal, 
4 or gave him room to feign that he was frighted : there were 
|  realons 8 doubt which of the on 1 What CE X 
is, that la Riviere, who had al got a great aſcen 
| dver the Duke of Orleans, endeavoured to rerrify the mini- 
N ſter by advices of all ſorts, that thereby he might get rid of 
| Montreſor, who was a'ſcare-crow to him. It is certain 
ö likewiſe that the Prince of Conde left nothing unde to 
| put the Cardinal in a fright. His reaſon for it was the fear 
Which he was in, that the Duke d'Enguyen, the preſent 
| Prince of Conde, ſhould expoſe himſelf by fighting the Duke 
. 
| 
| 
ö 
, 
| 


of Beaufort, as he was near to have done in the quarrel be- 

tween” Madame de Longueville and Madam de Montbazon. 

This ſame - intereſt having united the two houſes'of Orleans 

and of Conde; it was an eafy matter for them to turn into 
ridicule the ſtatelineſs of the Duke of Beaufort's friends, 

. which occaſioned their being called the [mportants. The two 
united houſes made at the ſame time a' very cunning uſe of 
the mighty ſhew, which the Duke of Beaufort (like all thoſe 
that act more out of vanity than ſenſe) affected to make on all 

| occaſions, even on the moſt trifſing. Secret meetings were 
Sh held, and rendezvous given without any manner of purpoſe. 
| Even hunting had a myſterious air with that Duke his 
| cabal. In ſhort; he ated ſo well, that he cauſed himſelf to 
| de arreſted at the Louvre, by Guitaut, Captain of the Queen's 
| guards. The Importants were driven away and dif] | 
and it was given out all the kingdom over, that they had 
ö formed an enterprize againſt the Cardinal's life. What has 
|  Hindered me from believing it is, that I never ſaw any depoſi- 
4 tions about it, or any traces of it, though moſt of the do- 
. | D 2 meſtic 


* Lewis Barbier, Abbot of la Riviere, 'a man of mean 
I extraction, and whoſe principles were extremely depraved, 
N was at that time the Duke of Orleans's favourite. He u. 
2 very near being made a Cardinal, and he died Biſbop and 
Duke of Langres in 1670. f | 
| + Montreſor. had been very much in the Duke of Orleans's © 
' confidence, and be hated mortally la Riwnere, whom he repre- 
Sents in his Memoirs as the worſt of men.. | 1 
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meſtic ſervants ef dhe houſe of Vendöme were kept! in ptĩ- 


ſon for a long while, Vaumorin and Ganſeville, whom I 
have queſtioned a hundred times about it during the Fronde, “ 
have always proteſted to me that nothing in-the -world was 
falſer ; one was the Duke of Beaufort's Captain of the 
guards ; the other his Gentleman of the horſe. i 

The Marquis de Nangis, Colonel af; the regiment either 
of Navarre, or of Picardy (I do. not preciſely remember 


which) beilng incenſed at ihe Queen, and the Cardinal for a 


cauſe which I ſhall immediately tell you, was tempted five or 
fix days before the Duke of Beaufort's impriſonment, to en- 
ter into the cabal of the Importants. But I diſſuaded him 


from it, by telling him : That faſhion, which has an in- 


* fluglhce in every thing, has never ſo great a one, as in being 
© either in favour or out of favour at court. There are 
© times (ſaid I). when to be out of favour there, takes off 
any ill qualities, and ſets off all the good ones. But there 
care times when it is not becoming a man of honour to be 
«© in diſgrace. | I then affirmed to Nangis, that the cabal of 
- the. Importants went againſt the faſhion on this occaſion; 
and I mention this, that I may have an opportunity here of 
deſcribing to you the ſtate of things at the time of the late 
King's death. It is what I ought to have done before, 
but I have been carried away by the thread of my diſcourſe, 
It muſt be owned in praiſe of Cardinal Richlieu, that he 
bad formed two deſigns almoſt as great, in my opinion, as 
any that ever came into the head either of Cæſar or of Alex- 
ander. That of bringing down the proteſtant party had 


| been projected by the Cardinal de Retz, my uncle; but 
that of attacking the formidable houſe of Auſtria,” had not 
been thought of by any one before him. The firſt of them 


be brought to an end, and at his death, the ſecond was very 
far advanced. The 7 yp of the Duke d' Enguyen, f 


the preſent Prince of Conde, made the want of the like in 


the King to be no obſtacle on this occaſion. + The famous 
victory at Rocroi | ſecured; the ſtate as much as it brought 
environ 


glory to the Duke, and that victory made the Duke's _ | 


| 9 A tarty ſo called, of. avbich os bereafier, | 1 9 2 
A Henry de Gondi, created Cardinal by the name of Retz, 
in 1618. >= Ly 

t Lewis de Bourbon, Duke of Enguyen, who by the death 
of bis father Henry, became Prince of Conde in 1646. 


| That battle was fought and won, upon the 19th of May, 


1643, and five days after the death of Lewis XIII. 
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end iron and cover the cradle of this preſent King, then an in- 


- fant, Lewis XIII. who neither loved nor eſteemed the Queen 
his wife, named a council when he died, in order to limit 
her power during her regency. Thoſe whom he named for 
that purpoſe were, Cardinal Mazarin, Seguyer, * Bouthillier, F 
and Chavigni, They were all of them extremely odious to 
the people, becauſe they all were the late Cardinal Richliey's- 
creatures, which made them be hiſſed at by all the footmen 
in the court of St. Germain's, as ſoon as the King waz dead. 
It is certain that had the Duke of Beaufort had but common 
ſenſe, or had not the Biſhops of Beauvais proved a mitred 
aſs; or had it pleaſed m Ather to appear upon the ſtage, 
and enter into buſineſs, thoſe collaterals in the regency had 
infallibly been expelled with ſhame, and Cardinal Richlied's 
memory had certainly been condemned by the Parliament, to 
the mighty joy of the pubfict ee 
= een was adored, much more in eration of 
her ſuffermgs, than of he# merit! She had been ſeen onl 
under perſecution; and perſecution to perſons in that hig 
rank, Nande them inſtead of an eminent virtue. People | 
were willing to imagine tifat"ſhe had borne her ſufferings 
with patience ; the appearance of which, indolence often af- 
ſomes. "Whatever it -was, it is certain that a great deal was 
expected from her regency; and Bautru 1 Was uſed to fay, 
That ſhe already worked ciracles, becauſe the moſt godly 
had already forgot her coque tries. 
The Duke of Orleans made ſome ſhew of diſputing the 
regeney; and la Frette, who belonged to him, gave vecafion 
to ſome jealouſy, becauſe an hour after the King died; he 
arrvied at St. Germain's with two hundred gentlemen, whom 
he had brought from his owmcountry, Lengaged Nangis at 
that ſame inſtant, to offer the Dower hi regiinent, Which was 
quartered but at Mantes. He cauſed it to march to St. Ger- 
main's, where the hole regiment of guards came alſo, and 
the King was brought to Pafis. The Duke of Orleans con- 
tente himſelf with being made Lieutenant- general of the 
kingdom : the Prinee of Conde was declared Prefident of the 
council: the Parliament confirmed the regency to the Queen, 
but without any limitation: all the exiles were recalled : all 
priſoners ſet at liberty: all criminals pardoned ; and every 
®* Chancellor. © 22 1 
+ 'Stherintendant of the firances, and father to Chavigni. 
:t Wiliam de Bautri, Count de Serrant ; a man famous for 
bis witty repartees. | {YN HT een 
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one reſtored to his former poſt. Every thing was granted 
obtained leave to build in the Royale; and I have for- 

got the name of one that got a warrant for a tax to be laid 
ED private happineſs ſeemed ta be full "ſited b 
Every one's private happin to tt 

__that of the public, The fri union of the royal family had 

— allured tranquillity within the kingdom. [The vi at 
Rocroi had deſtroyed for ages to come, the vigour of the 
Spaniſh infantry, and the German horſe could not ſtand be- 
ſore the Weymarians. * There was ſeen next the throne, 

l. from whence the fierce and formidable Richlieu re 

 . rather than governed the ſtate) a gentle and mild ſucceſſor, 

who defired, nothing for himſelf, who was grieved at heart, 
that his rank of Cardinal did not ſuffer him to humble him - 
ſelf to every one as much as he could defire, and who 

in the ſtreets only with two footmen behind bis . 


Lou will not wonder at the ſurprize in which people were, 


— 


ſee the Duke of 


bring along with it envy and hat But when an occaſion 
of note offers, wherein there is nothing to overcome, becauſe 
- there are no obſlacles, (which happens very rarely) Son 
; * 1on 


nie troops: which. after the death of Charles, Duke of 
Saxe-Weymar, ſo famous for bis great adtions in Germany, 
Kontinued in the French fay. d e 
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|  aftion_ gives their power a luſtre, bright, innocent, and 
i pure, which not only ſecures it, but even makes it after- - 
wards, almoſt as meritorious in them not to do harm, as to 
Wen people ſaw that Cardinal Mazarin bad impri 
that ſame man, who five or fix weeks before had ht 
the King back to Paris, with a ſtatelineſs and pride that can 
hardly beconceived, every one's imagination was ſtruck with 
reſpet and wonder; and I remember that Chapelain, * WW, 
when all is done, was a man of ſenſe, never grew weary of 
admiring that action. It was looked upon as a great favour - - 
from the miniſter, that he forbore impriſoning every week 
ſome body or other; png they eg to his gentle temper, | 
his want of opportunity to do ill. The truth is, that he 
ſeeconded with a great deal of cunning, the luck he bad. 
He omitted nothing that was neceſſary to make it believed _ 
that he had been forced to act as he had done, and that the 
Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Conde's counſels had pre- 
* vailed with the Queen, notwithſtanding his advice, The day 
that followed the impriſonment, he appeared ſtill more m- | 
derate, more civil, and more open-hearted, than he uſed to 1 
do. Every body had free acceſs to him, and was heard with 1 
all the eaſe poſſible: they dined at his table as at à private 
gentleman's, and he abated much of the ſtate that is uſed, 
even among Cardinals that make the loweſt ſigure, In ſhort, 
he got over every body's. head, at a time that every body ima 
gined they walked by his ſide. What is more ſurpriſing is, that 
the princes and great lords of the kingdom, who, for their 
intereſt, ought to have been more clear - ſighted than the vul- | 
gar, were the moſt blind of all. The Duke of Orleans | 
thought that this example could not reach him: the Prince f 
5 Conde, whoſe covetouſneſs kept him tied to the court, was 
willing to think the like. The Duke of Enguyen was of an 
age, that made him think that he might reſt ſecure under the 
ſhade of his laurels. 'The Duke of Longueville + juſt 
opened his eyes, but only in order to ſnut them again ; the 
Puke of Vendome thought it happy for him to be only re- 
moved from court ; the Duke emours I was but a boyz 


r 


»» 


* Fobn Chapelain, of the French Academy, and author. 
of an heroic poem, called, The Maid of Orleans, which 
Boileau bas ſo cruelly ſatirized. e 

.+ Henry Orleans, 2d of the name, Duke de Longus wille. 

1 Charles Amedee of Savoy, Duke de Nemours, killed in 
1652, by the Duke de Beaufort, whoſe ſiſter be bad married. 

. | 
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' the Duke of Guiſe, who was newly come back from Bruſ. 

- fels, was governed by Madam de Pons, and fancied to him. 
© felf that he governed the court. The Duke of Bouillon ex. 
e daily to have Sedan reſtored to him: Monſieur de 
renne was more than content to have the command of the 

army in Germany; and the Duke of Epernon * was over. 
* to have recovered his f government and his places. 
Mareſchal of Schomberg —5 ever cloſe to thoſe whom 

de ſa w uppermoſt at court, which the Mareſchal de Gram- 
3 a perfect ſlave to. Meſſieurs de Retz, de Vitri, 
de Baſſompierre, fancied poſitively themſelves in favour, 

near they were neither priſoners nor exiles. The Parlia- 
ment being delivered from the yoke which Cardinal Riehlieu 
had kept them under, hoped to ſee golden times under a 
- miniſter-who was every day telling them that —— would 
de governed only by their advice. [The clergy, who are 4 


© ways /foremoſt in ſhewing themſelpes friends to ſlav 


"Preachied it to the people, under pretence of preaching 
©ence-to them ; and in this manner, every body found tem- 


8 leer i in an inſtant become Mazarinians. 


This plan, which I have been giving you, ma ha 
2 to Lo of the longeſt. But 2 malt A 
*contains the four firſt years of the regency; during which, 
«whe: rapid motion given to the royal authority by Cardinal 
« Richlieu, helped by the circumſtances which I have menti- 
* ofied, and vy the continual advantages got over the enemies, 
maintained every thing in the ftate which I have- been repre- 
ſenting. There appeared in the third and fourth years, 
"Tame {mall clouds of diſcontent between the Duke of Orleans 


*and-the Duke of Enguyen, about trifles, Something like- 
between this laſt and Cardinal Mazarin, about 
the place of Admiral, which the Duke had aypretence to by 
the death of the Duke de Breze, { his brother-in-law, But 
'J enter not into thoſe particulars becauſe the face of affairs 
was 'not altered by them in the leaſt ; beſides, you may find 


"Nami in 1 in al ene that ſpeak of thoſe mee 
if "0 


par Bernard de Moegaret, Due de la Valette, and ond 
_o Epernon, by the death ef his father, the Aer Duke of 


a> Guyenne. 
By Anthory, the third of (hat name, Duke of es 
' Peer and Mareſchal of France. - 
Die Duke of Enguyen was married in 1641, to this Duke 
de Brez#'s ffter, a a endl es atet | 


- 
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intention in every thing; whereas had I been maſter, I could. _ - - | 


interval of one of thoſe ſorts of peace which we ſometimes. 


ſufficiency of all the prieſts of the dioceſe, which certainly 


CO 
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quets, which mage me very unwilling to expoſe my virtue 


„ 


peak to 


i r , or £3 ER 
I continued to do in the dioceſe all that my uncle's jealouſy 
gave me leave to undertake without making him angry. But 
there being but few things that might not have angered one 
of his humour, I applied myſelf much more to gain by the 
ple's eſteem, by What I forbore to do than by What 4 did.. 
Thus I found means to turn my uncle's jealouſy to my ad- 
vantage, becauſe in this caſe I might ſafely ſhew'my good 


not in prudence have undertaken any thing but what I was. 
able to perform. 3t n 
Cardinal Mazarin owned to me a long while aſter, in the 


clapped up together, that the firſt ezuſe of the umbrage he 
took at my power in Paris, was his obſerving the manner in 
which 1 added on this occaſion, though in regard to him I 

could mean no harm. He took umbrage at the om another © 
occahon with as little cauſe, I undertook. to examine the 


- 
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was a work more uſeful than can be conceived... I erefted 
for that purpoſe three tribunals, compoſed of canons, of cu- 
rates, and of monks. They were to reduce all the prieſts: 
into three: claſſes, The firſt was of thoſe n 6 


. 


ee n 
ere are eight lines ſcratc bed out | here in the- French 
manuſcript, and the twelve lines that follow, and which are- 
printed in French, are not tranſlated; having no manner off” 
relation to what goes before, or to what folkews,. and being 


beſides very imperfed in. themſelves... 
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. and. thoſe” were left to their eccleſiaſtical functions. The 


ſecond was of thoſe that had not a competent ſufficiency,, but 
_ that might attain io it. And the third was of tho that 
_ wanted ſufficiency, and could neyer ſu e that want, Theſe 
two laſt clafſes were forbid all eccleſiaſtical functions, with 

this difference, that thoſe of the ſecond'claſs were kept by 
themſelves, and had maſters to inſtru them; whereas the 
third, who were likewiſe kept by themſelves, were only. 
. ta Ive pi 97 Lou may eaſily judge, that 
— expenſive ; but L h conſiderable | 

ſums brought — 1 Va and there was not a pious 

man whoſe purſe ont n was not opened with pro- 

fuſeneſs. The noiſe which this made diſpleaſed the Minifier 
He —_ the Queen to ſend for my 5 under a frivolous 


; -and my uncle was no ſooner come, but he made 
uſe of x A pretence ill more frivolous, to forbid my going on 
with my deſign. Though I was well aſſured by my friend 
the e that this blow came from the court: I bore it. 
885 a great deal more Pence than might have been 
| natural vivacity... I took no manner of notice of 
lived with the inal as I uſed to do. But it was 
8 acted, or at leaſt ſpoke, in a leſs judicious 
manner * 1 aud occaſion. For one day, that honeſt 
s was telling me in the Prior of the 
5 Chan 2 real . fe my expences were too great, which 
was but too true, for indeed 1 ſpent beyond any meaſure ; L_ 
anſwered him very inconſiderately: I have computed | 
© well : Cæſar, at my years, owed fix times more than 
do. Theſe words, which in every _reſpe& were extreamly 
© - fooliſh, were obſerved by a wretch e @ doctor that was by, 
- and reported to Monſieur Servien, * who told them. the Car- 
dinal with a malicious intent. The Cardinal laughed at 


g thing, and was in the right; but he took no notice of it, and in ; 
. that was not to blame. 


The aſſembly of the clergy was held in 264.5. I was de- 
red te proſe at es Beds, and tio may be reckoned 


2 


\ 
''® the Serwien, Marquis of Sable, fecrttary of fate 
Lewis the VII time. He that hs in 122 
belief that Cardinal Richliew did bim ill offices. He was re- 


called in 1643, by the Karon agent, and fent in 1647, jointly 


ih the Dute de Longuewille, and the Count d Awayx, Plent- 


patentiary to Munfler nenn ee 
* W : 
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as the true occaſion of my loſing the little favour. at Court 
which I was then in. | n en 
Cardinal Richlieu had given a cruel ſtroke to the dignity 
and liberties of the clergy in the aſſembly of 9 
baniſhing with very odious circumſtances, ſix of its mg 
conſiderable prelates. It was reſolved in * aſſembly to 
make them ſome ſort of reparation far it, or rather, in con- 
ſideration of the courage which they had ſhewn, to give them 
ſome marks of reſpe&, by inviting them to take their place in 
this aſſembly, though they had no deputation for it. This 


reſolution, which had been generally agreed on in our private 


conferences, was, without any ill debgn, and in à free and 
open manner, made known to the aſſembly ; and it came.not 
into any body's head that the Court would ſo much as take 
amp notice of it. It happened by chance, that when this 


was to be conſidered, the turn of the province of Paris 


coming on in courſe, I was obliged to ſpeak firſt, I 


poſed the matter as it had been concerted among all of us, 


which was agreed to without any manner of diſſent. At m 
coming home, I found the ſteward of the Queen's houſhold, 
who brought an order for my attending immediately on her 


Majeſty. I found her upon her bed in her little grey cham- _ 
ber. She told me in a very ſhrill tone, which was natural 
enough to her, that ſhe had never th that I had been 
capable of offending her to the degree I had juſt then done, in 


A matter wherein the memory of her late Lord the King was 
wounded. . It was no difficult matter for me to put her to a 
nenplus in anſwering my reaſons. She brought herſelf off, 
by commanding me to tell them the Cardinal; but I found 


that be underſtood them no better than ſhe. He ſpoke to me 


with all the hayghtineſs poſhble ; and without hearing what I 


had to ſay for myſelf, he commanded me, in 58 


name, to make the next day a public recantation in t 
ſembly of what I had propoſed there. You may well think 
that it would have been a hard matter to have perſuaded me 
to it. However, I fell into no manner of paſſion, nei 


did I behaye myſelf diſreſpeAfully, But finding that this 
- + ſubmiſſive way gained nothing upon hun, I reſolved to go to 


the Archbiſbop.of Arles, a wiſe and moderate prelate, to de- 
fire him to join with me in repreſenting our reaſons to his 
eminence. We went n and 

we both agreed, after we had left him, that no man in the 
world underſtood leſs than he did the conſtitution of our 
Gallican church. I do not well remember how that affair 


was made up, and I believe that you little care to Know it. 
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What made me fay fo much about it, was 


NN 


— oy " 
_ _ 


g 
that I was not in the leaſt to blame in this firſt conteſt I had 


with the Court, and that my deference for the Cardinal, out 
W ry I had for the was carried as far as pati- 
"ence would go. 3 

But that virtue was put to a greater trial ſtill, three or four 
months after, on /an'eccafion which his ignorance firſt ſup- 
' plied him with, and which his malice made him purſue with 
"all the rancour poſſible. | 


Tue Biſhop of Warniia, one of the ambaſſadors that were 


*come to fetch the Queen of Poland, took a fancy to cele- 
brate himſelf the marriage in the church of Notre Dame. 


Now you muſt obſerve, that the Biſhops and Archbiſhops of 


Paris have never yielded thoſe forts of functions in their own 


churches but to Cardinals of the Royal Family, and that 


my uncle had been blamed to the laſt degree by all his clergy, 


for ſuffering the Cardinal de la Rochefoucaut to marry the 
_ + of England. My uncle had left Paris juſt the eve 
of St. Dennis's Day; and was gone for the ſecond time into 
Anjou. The next day, which was the feſtival of that 
Saint, Saintot, lieutenant of the ceremonies, brought me in 


"the church of Not:e Dame itſelf, a letire de cachet, com- 
manding me to prepare that church for the Biſhop of Warmia, 


which was worded juſt as if it had been writ to the Prevoſt-des- 
Marchands } when he is commanded to prepare the town- 
bouſe for a public ball. I ſhewed the Dean and Chapter the 
letter, and told them at the ſame time, that I made no doubt 


but that this came from one of the ſecretaries of ſtate's r 
but that I would go to Fontainbleau the next day, the Cou = 


being there, to enquire into that miſtake. The Dean and 
Prebendaries were much moved at this, and would fain have 
accompanied me to Fontainbleau, which I would not permit, 


but] 83 to ſend for them if there was need. I went 


directly to the Cardinal, and offered him reaſons and exam- 
ples againſt it. I told him, that n ſo particular a 
manner his humble ſervant, I hoped that | ge. 


_ ®* Touiſa-Mary de Gonzague, daughter to Charles Duke 
Nevers and of Rhetel, and afterward; Duke of Mantua 
in 1627. She was married in 1645 to Ladifias-Sigiſmond 
the IFth, King of Poland. . | | 

+ Henriette- Mary of France, wiſe to Charles the 1ff, 


| King of England. 


f 4 magiftrate in Paris, ſomethi ing the Lords 
. | 


| Mayor of 
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ſo far as to repreſent all that I had ſaid to the Queen ; and 1 
omitted nothing that could have engaged him to do me that 
good office. It was on this occaſion that I found that he a. 
ected to ſet me at variance with ber Majeſty ; for though 1 
plainly perceived that my reaſons had convinced him to a. de- 
gree, that certainly made him ſorry that he had given ſuch 
an order before he knew the conſequences. of it, yet after 
ſome reflection, compoſing himſelf, he continued obitinate in 
his firſt reſolutiqn after a moſt extravagant manner. And 
when he heard * 4 ſpeak in the name of the Archbiſhop, and 
of all the clergy of Paris, he broke out into as great a pai- 
fion as he could have done if a private man had of his'own 
authority harangued him at the head of a troop of ſeditious 
men. I endeavoured to ſhew him in a reſpectful manner, 
what difference there was between that caſe and this; but he 
was ſo ignorant of our cuſtoms and manners, that he took in 
a very wrong ſenſe the little 1 ventured to ſay on this occaſion. 
He left me in an abrupt and uncivil manner, and ſent me back 
to the Queen. I found her both prepared and incenſed; fo 
that all that I could get from her Wag that ſhe would give 
the Chapter audience, becauſe I had „that I neither 
could, nor ought to do any thing in this matter but by their 
conſent. At that ſame infant I ſent for the Chapter. The 
Dean with ſixteen Delegates arrived the next day. I carried 
them to the Queen; they ſpoke to her, and did it with a great 
deal of diſcretion, and no lefs vigour. The Queen ſent us 
back to the Cardinal ; who, to fy the truth, (poke not one ü 
word to the purpoſe; and underſtanding yet but very im- = 
perfectly the ſignificancy of French words, tgld-me>at' the 
end of his diſcourſe, that I had ſpoke to him very-inſolently. 4 
the day before. You may well imagine that I was-thocked _ 
at this. But being before-hand, firmly reſolved to keep co 
and moderate; I anſwered him only with a ſmile 5 and turn- 
mg myſelf to the delegates : © Gentlemen, (ſaid I) the word 
is ſmart.” He grew angry at my ſmiling, and ſpeaking 
with a loud voice: Who do you think (faid he) that yow - 
© are fpeaking to? I ſhall teach you manners.” I oon! 
could hold out no longer. I replied to him, that I knew 
very welt that I was the coadjutor of Paris ſpeaking to Car- 
dinal Mazarin; but that to my thinking he took himſels tos 
be the Cardinal de Lorrain, who was ſpeaking to the Suffra-- 
gan-biſhop of Metz. That expreſſion, which in the heat C 
was in dropped from my mee 5 pleaſed all that were pre- 
ſent, who were a great many. I took the Dean and Dele- 
gates along with me to dinner, deſigning immediately after 
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” | 26 ceturn back to Paris... But whilſt we. were preparing to be | 
G gone, we ſaw the Mareſchal d' Eſtrees, who came to perſuade | 
de not to bring this matter to à breach, and to tell me that it | 


- + might be ſtill made up. But when he ſaw that did not 
perſuade ſpoke more plainly, and Sa be was 

._ _ ordered to engage me to go het I did no 

| it, but went immediately te with the 
"3 We found her pacified and in humour, 
nad iſo much altered from what ſhe was, Ms not to be 


expreſſed. She told me in the preſence of the Delegates, that 

ſhe had ſent for me, not concerning the matter in queſtion, | 
which it would be caſy-to accommodate, but to chide me fer 
id to poor Cardinal Mazarin, who was as meek | 
| who loved me as his own ſon. To this ſhe 
added all the kind uſage poſſible ; and at the end commanded 
Delegates o take me along with them to the 
Cardinal's, and to conſult there what was to be done. It was 
with ſome pain that I reſolved to go; and I'told the Queen 


that none in the world but her Majeſty could have obliged me 


to ĩt. OS E Ag: ; 7 | 
We found the mer ſtill gentler than the miſtreſs. He 
made me a thouſand excuſes about the word inſolently. He 
told me (and that might be true) that he thought it meant no 


: 
; 
4 


five days after, Saintot, lieutenant of the ceremonies, came to 
my houſe at midnight, and gave me a letter from my uncle the 
” Archbiſhop, who commanded me not to oppoſe in any wiſe 
” the Biſhop of Warmia's pretenſions, but to let him celebrate 
„ Poland's marriage rites. 4 
' I'been wiſe I had contented myſelf with what I had 
Hitherto done, becauſe it is always prudent to take hold of 
means that are not diſhonourable, to come off in any 
ir that one has with the Court. But I was young, and 
beſides I was provoked ; for it was plain that they had put 
a trick upon me at Fontainebleau, and that their kind uſage 
ttmere was but a blind to gain time, till they had ſent to my 
ps uncle. However I kept my reſentment bid from Saintot, and- 
I ſeemed rather ed that the Archbiſhop, RR, bad 
helped me out of this trouble, But as ſoon as he was gone, 
I-fent for the moſt conſiderable among the Chapter, whom I 
 Lnew to be all at my diſpoſal, and I declared my intention to 


* In an unuſual manner, - N 
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them z. ſo that when Saimtot came the,pext morning to get the 
Chapter aſſembled, that he might, as uſual, deliver to them in 
A body, the lettre de cachet which he brought for them from 
the Kine: he was forced to go back to Court with this an- 
ſwer: That the Archbiſhop might diſpoſe ig the manner he 
© pleaſed of the body of the church; but that the choir be- 
8 — . to the Chapter, they would yield it only to their 
© Archbiſhop or to his Coadjutar,* The Cardinal underſtogd 


that cant, ſo he reſolved to have the ceremony performed in 


tze chapel belonging to the Palais-Royale, of which he pre- 
tended that the eat Almoner was Biſhop. | This queſtion 
being fill of a greater importance than the other, I writ him 


a 


A letter, to ſet before him what inconveniences were like to 


enſue. But he was piqued, and turned my letter into ridi- 
cule. I gave, on my part, the Queen of Poland notice, 
That if ſhe was married in that fort, I ſhould be forced 
againſt my will to declare her marriage void; but that there 
was an expedient to make it valid, 5 ugh per formed in that 
chapel, and that was, that the Biſhop of Warmia ſhould come 
to my hauſe to have leave for it, from me in writing. The 
thing admitted of no delay, nor was there time to ſend afreſh 
to my uncle. The Queen of Poland was un willing to leave 
7 thing doubtful in her marriage, and ſo the Court was 
obliged to yield, and to conſent to my . i 

| You may well be tired, madam, with this long and 1 


account; but the ſmall conteſts which I bad at that time with , 


the Court, having a great relation with the more im 


| ones that happened afterwards, I think that for that reaſon t / I 
is neceſſary in ſome meaſure that I ſhould mention them. IL 


muſt therefore beg of you to have the patience to hear two or 


three more of the ſame nature, and then I deſign to enter into 


matters of greater importance, and more agreeableQ. 
Some time after the Queen of Poland's marriage, the Duke 
of Orleans deſigning. to come to Notre-Dame at evening 
rayers, 15 ſter-Day, an officer of his guards having 
found my foot · car 


room. I had immediately notice given me of it; but as the 
leaſt ſnadow of n with a ſon of France has a very 
ridiculous air, I re 
Chapter that would have had me mind it. The agar + 
Profeſſor, who was a man of ſenſe and learning, took me aſide, 
d fold me particulars about this matter, which I was igno- 
ant of. He ſhewed me of what conſequence it was, to diſ- 


tinguilh, for any cauſe whatſoerer, the Coadjutor from the 


pet at its uſual place, which was juſt below 
the Archbiſhop's ſeat, took it away, and put the Duke's in its 


plied, with ſome anger to thoſe of the + 
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Ses 'T is ihamed of if Age, and wha 
T was told made me wait at the church-door for the Duke's 


Doming, and there I acquainted him with all the particulars 


-which'I had but à moment before been acquainted with my- 
elf. The Duke took what I ſaid well. He ordered his 
Mot - carpet to be taken away, and mine to be put in its room, 
and I was cenſed before him. Prayers being done, I laughed 
at mytelf with him, and faid, I ſhould be much aſhamed, 
Sir, for what has juſt now paſt, had T not been told for a 
"© certain. truth, that the meaneſt of the White Fryars, ho 


 - adored the day before yeſterday the croſMbefore your royal 


© highnefs, did it without any ſhame or difficulty. I knew 
that the Duke had been at their church, and bad aſſiſted at 
their office upon Good-PFriday, and I knew beſides, that every 
zone that belongs to the church are the firſt which adore the 
croſs. Theſe words pleafed the Duke, and he mentioned 
them at night at the circle, as a piece of politeneſs. 

le went the next day to the Abbot de la Rivere at Petit- 
*bourg, and the Abbor turned his head another way, making 
him believe that I had offered him a public affront ; ſo that 
the very day that he came,back from thence, he aſked aloud 
of the Mareſchal d'Eftrees, who had paſſed the holy-days at 
Cauvres, If his parſon had difputed-him the precedency. 
You ſee by this, what turn was given to the converſation. 
The courtiers began by ridiculing of me, and at the end the 


Duke ſwore, that he would make me go to Notre-Dame, and 


there be ſeated below him and be cenſed after him. The 
Duke de Rohan-Chabot, * who was preſent when this was 
faid, came all in a fright to tell it me, and half an hour after, 
I had a meſſage from the Queen with a command'to wait upon 
ber. She at firſt told me that the Duke was extremely 
angry; that ſhe was very ſorry for it, but that he was the 
Duke of Orleans, and that of courſe ſhe muſt fide with him; 
that ſhe would therefore abſolutely have me make him a pub- 
Le reparation the next Sunday at Notre-Dame, in the manner 
be had ed it. I leave you to judge What my anſwer to 
Her was. She according to cuſtom refeſ red me to the Cardi- 
nal, who at firſt told me that he intereſted himſelf very much 


in the pain he ſaw me in. He blamed la Riyiere for is put · 
« 3 $1 10 4 + ; TY A j 
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avoith -Marguerita : Dutcheſs of Rohan, daughter of H 


ſecond of that name, Duke of Rohan, ſo famous in the 24 


wars in France about religion, in Benuis the MIIeb' mme. 
e bave bis Memoirs, which are reckoned very good. 


Henry Chabot, Duke of Rehangby his marriage, in 1645, 
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ting the Duke upon this, and he did what lay in his power, by 
* rs i gentleneſs and kindneſs, to bring 2 4 
the degradation that was intended. But finding that I did 
not bite at the hook, he changed his tone, and began to pes 

very bigh and magiſterially. He faid, that he had ſpoke to 
= me as a friend, but that J forced him to ſpeak now as a mini- 
ter. He indirectly intermixed threatenings with bis reflexi= i 
ons, and the converſation growing warm, he went fo fat as ( 
affront me openly by ſaying, that thoſe that affected acting s 
St. Ambrole did, ſhould lead the fame life he did. In faymg 
this, he raiſed his voice on purpoſe that he might be heard by 

two or three prelates that were at the further end of the room. _ 

I took care likewiſe not to "ſpeak too ſoftly in the anfwer T _ 
made him, which was in theſe words: © I ſhall endeavour, . 
Sir, to make a good uſe of the gdvice your eminence gives 

© me; but 1 ſhall tell you that inthe mean time my defign'is 

to imitate' St. Ambroſe'on this preſent occahon, that I may 
obtain from God by his prayers, the grace of imitating him 

© in the reſt of his actions.“ The converſation ended in this 
ſharp manner, and ſo 1 left him. .. 

* The Mareſchal d'Eftrees and the Duke de Senneterre, ® ; 
came to my houſe after dinner, furniſhed with all manner f k 
rhetorical figures to perſuade me that what I called degradati- | 
on, would prove honourable. But finding that they did not 
ſucceed that way, they inſinuated that the Duke might come 
to violent means, and make me do forcibly by means-of his 

ards, what I refuſed to do willingly. The thought ſeemed | 

fo ridiculons to me, that I took at firſt but little notice of it. 2 
But the ſame thing being told me in the evening by Mr. de 
0 
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Choifi, Chancellor to the Duke, I put myſelf on the defenſive, 
and was in that extremely ridiculous. For it is eaſy to imagine 
how injudicious it was in me in every reſpect to take that 
courſe with a ſon of France, at a time that all was quiet, and 
that there was not the leaſt appearance of à commotion, 
This action, in my thinking, is the moſt fooliſh I ever did in 
my life, and yet it ſucceeded well. My acting in this audact-/ 
ous manner pleaſed the Duke d'Enguyen, to whom I had the 
honour to be related. He hated the Abbot de la Riviere, 
who had been ſo inſolent ſome days before, as to find fault 
with the preference given the Prince of Conti F in the nomi- 

| | nation 


Henry de St. Nedtaire, ſecond of the” name, 
called Senneterre, Duke of la Ferte Nabert, Peer and — 
- _ Chal of France. GE $4695 : 
1 + Armand of Bourbon. 
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jon to the Cardinalſhip. The Duke d'E was be- 
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and as I had made it appear plainly in a 

publiſhed upon that 3 NL 
to the Cardinal, adding, that he would by no means 
any violence ſhould be offered me; that 1 was his 
and one that loved him, and that he would not go 
till he ſaw that affair ende. 74M 
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He looked almoſt like one quite daunted, when he 
Queen relate what his ſon had ſaid,” This made him 
come running to my houſe, where he found three or four ſcore 
gentlemen, which made him believe that there was ſomething 
-  -@ hatching between the Duke and me, in which he was al- 
| together miſtaken. He ſwore, he menaced, he careſſed, he 
a his paſſion he let fall ſome words, by which 

1 gathered that the Duke intereſted himſelf in my affair, 
” more than he had expreſſed to me. I did not balance to yield 
at that Game inftant, and I told the Prince that I would do any 
» thing without exception, rather than ſuffer the royal family to 

fall out on my account. The Prince of Condé, who had be- 

fore found me inflexible, was fo touched to ſee me relent upon 
iſely at the yme 
I might. to 


more fayourable to me. For inſtead of thinking, as he had 

done, that there was no rA enough for the Duke 
of Orleans, he now declared plainly fi 

| always offered, which was to tell the Duke before all the 

Court, that it never came into my head to be wanting in the 

© reſpeRt I owed him, and that what had obliged me to act as I 

_ had done at Notre-Dame, was the order of the church, which 

I came to give him an account of. This was executed juſt in 

that manner, to the great grief of Cardinat-Mazarin and of 

n Riviere, But the Prince of Conde had put them into ſuch 

| a fear of the Duke his ſon, that were forced to yield. 

The Prince carried me to the Duke of Orleans, where all the 

| court out of curiofity was preſent, I faid no more to him, 

than preciſely the words I juſt now mentioned. He approved 

of every thing I ſaid, and he carried me to fee his medals ; 

und ſo ended an affair which was right in the bottom, but 

which I had like to have ſpoiled by my way of managing * 
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de ſtrongly protected by him, that that bt bim to be 


or that which 1 had 
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The neceſſity of maintaining myſelf afterwards. againſt 
court, obliged me to continue to live in that manner, and even 
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Poland's marriage, made me ſtand but upon a very ill foot at 


court; you may judge what turn the courtiers were 


to give to thoſe actions. But I experienced on this occahon, 5 ; 


that the greateſt powers cannot hurt the reputation of a man 


that maintains his credit amongſt his on body. All: be 
learned men of the clergy declared for me, and in a 


very little 

time. I found that even thoſe that had blamed me, fancied that. 

they had only pitied me. The like obſervation I have made 

on a thouſand other occaſions. | 415 8 
I even forced the court ſome time after to ſpeak in m. 


praiſe. The aſſembly of the clergy drew now near an end, 


and was juſt upon t int of conſidering about the gift 
that is ole tots mnbde is the King. I was glad to ſhew the 
Queen, by the compliance I reſolved to have for her on this 
occaſion, that the refiſtance which my dignity had put me 
pos in the two preceding ones, did not come from a prinei 

of ingratitude. I ſeparated from the band of the zealoti at 
whoſe head was the Archbiſhop of Sens. I united with he 


| Archbiſhop. of Arles, and the Biſhop of Chilons, whoſe zeal -  - 


great, but was better qualified. I even waited, "with - - 


the firſt of thoſe prelates, on the Cardinal, who remained vary, 
well fatisfied with me, and who faid publicly, that he found 


me no. leſs firm for the King's ſervice, hondur of 
my character. I had the taſk laid upon me of gung 
the aſſembly, which is always done when it comes to an n. 
That f is printed, and fo it is needleſs to mention aby _ 
ticulars. The clergy approved of it, the court commended 
It, and the Cardinal at his coming from it, carried me to ſup 
with him tete-a-tete. He ſeemed fully undeceived about the 
notions which ſome people would have had him have of me, 


and 1 really believe that he thought himſelf ſo. But I'was 


too well with the Pariſians to be long, well with the miniſter. 
That was my crime with an Italian, who-was a politician by - 
book; and the danger to which that crime expoſed me, was _ 
ſo much the greater, as 1 omitted nothing to aggravate —4 f 
the expence I made, which appeared natural and without af - 
fectation, and to which a kind of negligence gave even a 
ater luſtre; by my charities that were great, and by my 
iberalities, of which the echo often reſounded the more, the 
more I had taken care to conceal them. The truth is, that I 
was at firſt led into this manner of mag by no other motive 
than by natural inclination, and the ſingle view of my 
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E. with more endor, But we ate not t come to thoſe par- 


"Hieulars, * What I have faid here, is only to let you ſee that 
de court took umbrage at me, at a time when had not fo 
men as confidered that I could 'occafion it. It is from that 
--  eontideration,” as well as from others, that you bave ſome- 
mes heard me fay, that one is oftener deceived by miſtruſt- 
_ ng people than by confiding in them, In fine, the foot I 
red upon in Paris created in the miniſter's mind & new jea- 
Joufy,* which obliged him, after what he had already ? ra 
againft me, and after his being ſeemingly reconciled, to uſe 
me three months after as ill as before. 54 
Cardinal Richlieu had deprived the Biſhop of Leon of the 
"bouſe of Rieux, with formalities altogether injurious. to the 
dignity and"libertics of the Gallican church. "The aſſembly 
of the clergy of 1645 undertook to reſtore him. The con- 
teſt was great ; Cardinal Mazarin, according to his cuſtom, 
yielded; after having difputed long. He came to the afſembly 
numſelf, to acquaint them that he conſented that the Biſhop 
mould de reftored ; and upon paſſing his word that it ſhould 


be done within three months, the aſſembly ſeparated. I was 


named, whilſt he was preſent, to ſolicit the neceſſary diſpatches, 
becauſe my ſtay at Paris might be the beſt relied on. The 
Cardinal gave afterwards all manner of demonſtrations that 
he” intended to keep faithfully his word; and he made me 
write two or three times to the ee that nothing was 
mere to be relied on: When the thing came to a concluſion, 


de altered his mind of à ſudden, and cauſed the Queen to preſs 


me to give that affair a turn, which bad infallibly diſhonoured 
"me. I did all I could to bring him to himſelf, and I acted 
with a patience not to be expected from one of my age. But 
ata month's end, I found it exhauſted, and I refolved to 
inform the ſeveral: provinces of the whole proceedirig, with 
that 'fincerity Which my conſcience” and honour required of 


me. As 1 was upon the point of ſealing my circular letters 


Aout that affair, the Duke de Enguyen came to my houſe, 
"and after he had read one, he ſnatched it from ine, ſaying, that 
he would put an end to that affair. He according ly went a 
chat ſame inſlant to the Cardinal: he convinced him of t 
il conſequences; and ſo I had my diſpatene - - - - - 
44 SS — ods > 
1 think, I have already told you, that the firſt four years of 
the y were in ſome fort carried along by the rapid mo- 
tion that Cardinal Richlieu had given to the royal authority. 
Cardinal Mazarin, his ' diſciple, and one beſides born and 
(PIES enn BEMIS TIO T I 3004. 07. 2997119105 G7 31; 211 Gdebeabed 
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| CARDINAL DE RE TZ. „ 
educated in a country where the Pope's authority has ho 


bound, took that rapid motion to be the moſt natural, and 


that miſtake of his was the occaſion of the civil war. I ſay, 
that it was only the occaſion of, it; for, 3 opinion, one 
muſt go much further back to find. out its cauſe, 8 | 


It is above 1200 years, ſince France has been governed by. $9 
Kings: but thaſe Kings have not always been ſo abſolute ag; 


they now are. Their power, it is true, was never limited 
by written laws, as that of the Kings of England and of 


Arragon. It was only tempered by received cuſtoms, which 


at firſt were depoſited in the hands of the three eſtates, and 
ſince that, in the hands of the Parliaments, The regiſtering : 
of treaties made with other crowns, and the verification of. 
edits for levying money on the people, are now images al- 
moſt defaced of that wiſe medium which our forefathers had 
found between the over-ſtretching of the Prince's/power; and 
the licentiouſneſs of the people. That medium has been 
looked upon by wiſe and Princes, as a ſeaſoning to their 
wer, extremely uſeful for making the people reliſp it the 
ter. But it has been looked upon by unſkilful and ill 
diſpoſed Princes; as a bar to their exteſſes and to their ca- 
prices. The hiſtory we have of the Sire de Joinville, ® 
ſhews us clearly that St. Lewis knew. and eſteemed that me- 
dium, and every ove, may be convinced by the works of. 
Oreſme, & Biſhop of Lizieux, and by thoſe of the famous 
Juvenal- des-Urſins, that Charles V. who. is deſervedly 
Riled the Wile, never believed his power ſuperior to the laws, 
or to his duty. Lewis XI. a Prince more crafty than wiſe, 
was guilty in thaf point, as well as in all others, of a breach 
of faith. 1 Lewis XII. would have brought that medium 
again into credit, if the ambition of the mn 


1 Jobe Sire de Join ville, Sene chal of Champaigne, lived 


in the time of Lewis IX. called St. Lewis, in 1260 - He 
was one of the firfl lords of the court, and having accoms 
panied'St. Lewis in all bis expeditions, be aurote the life 
of | that King, which is much wolued. „ HT 

$ Nicholas Oreſme, Preceptor io Charles V. | $ 

+ Jobn Fuvtenal-des-Urſms, who after ſeveral empley- 
ments in the magiſtracy, in which he grew beloved of, and 
fowerful with the people, became a clergyman, and was 
made Biſhop of Beauwais, and afterwards of Laon; and 

+ Philib de Comines in bis Memoirs deſcribes to the life of 
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whatever was 

lion. Henry 
conſided in himſelf, ſhewed what eſteem he had 
them by his regard to the bold remonſtrance of Miron, 
-des-Marchands, about the town-houſe rents. The 


: 


4 


Dude de Rohan 1 uſed to ſuy that Lewis XIII. grew jealous 


1 „ for want of rightly knowing the nature of it. 
The chal de Ancre, F and the Duke de Luines, 
were themſelves too ignorant, to be able to inform him right. 
Cardinal Richlieu, who ſucceeded thoſe miniſters, made (if 
Imay ſay fo) a fund of all the ill intentions, and of all the 
errors of the two laſt ages, to make uſe of them as his in- 


- tereſtirequired, He diſguiſed them into maxims uleful and 


for eſtabliſhing the royal authority, and fortune fa- 


. vouring his deſigns, by his diſarming the 


party in 

France, by the viRtories of the Swedes, by the wkk fat 
empire was in, and by the incapacity in, he 
formed in the moſt lawful of all monarchies, the moſt ſcan- 


dalous and moſt dangerous tyranny; that has perhaps ever 


enſlaved a kingdom. Cuftom, which in ſome countries has 


made people not afraid of fire, has hardened us to things of 
_ which our forefathers were even more afraid than of fire it- 


ſelf. We are now eaſy under that ſlavery which they de- 
teſted, more out of regard to their maſter's intereſt than to 
their own ; and Cardinal Richlieu hath turned into crimes, 
thoſe” things which formerly were reckoned virtues. The 
Mirons, the Harlays, the Mari illacs, the Pibracs, and the 

hoſe martyrs of ſtate, who diſſipated more factions 
ir good und wholeſome maxims than either the Spaniſh' 
3 Dor 


„ George, Cardinal of - Amboiſe, Prime Minifter to King 
Lewis XII. - 
Anne of Montmorency, Conneflable of France. 


Henry, ſecond of that name. 


. 
S Concino Concini, killed in the, Lou vrt in 1617. | 
I Charles d Albert, Duke de Luines, and Conneflabl: of 


France. 


IV. who' diftruſted not the laws, 
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or Engliſh gold ever raiſed, have been the defendery of a 


dactrine, for Ae rug of which, Cardinal Richlieu 
confined the P t de Barillon to Amboiſe. He is the 


*- firſt who has puniſhed! magiſtrates for ſpeaking thoſe trutbs 
which they had 


. ſworn to maintain, even to the hazard of their 
ves. . ; * . | \ 
Kings that have been wiſe, and that have known their 
true intereſt, have depoſited their own ordinances in the hands 
of their Parliaments, with a- view chiefly of diſcharging 
themſelves of part of the envy and hatred which the ececu- 
tion of theſ& ordinances, even of thoſe that are the moſt ne- 
ceſſary and the moſt ſacred, muſt ſometimes occaſion, They 
have not t ht it beneath them, to bind themſelves to the; 
obſervation of them: like, in that caſe, to God Almighty, 
vho himſelf follows what he has decreed. Miniſters, when 
Blinded ſo far by their own intereſt, as not to be content with 
what the ordinances allow, think of nothing elſe but de- 
ſtroying them; and it is what Cardinal Richlieu has done 
— than any other, and with no leſs imprudenee than ap- 
God alone is able to ſubſiſt, by his own power, kingdom 
that have the beſt foundations 12 Kings, whoſe power is 
the greateſt, cannot ſubſiſt but by the union of laws, and of 
arms, and that union is ſo neceſſary, that the one is inſigniſi- 
cant without the help of the other. Laws that are not ſup- 
ported by arms are quickly deſpiſed, and arms that are not 
tempered by laws turn quickly to anarchy. The Roman 
commonwealth being deſtroyed by Julius Cæſar, the | 
which was by his arms devolyed to his ſueceſſors, 1 no 
longer than whilſt they were able to keep the laws in auto- 


rity. As ſoon as that authority was loſt, that of the Em- 


rors vaniſhed away, by the very means of thoſe: who bx 
— their favourites, got the power into their own hands, 
and converted to their own ſubſtance that of their maſters, 
whom, they ſucked (if I may uſe that exprefſion) with im- 
Nane) there being no laws left to controul them. The 

oman empire expoſed to ſale, and that of the Ottomans to 
the halter, are bloody ſigns of the blindneſs of thoſe who- 

would have authority to conſiſt only in force. I 
But why do I go into foreign countries to find out enam- 
ples, when we have fo many of our own ? Pepin and Capet 
made uſe (the firſt to dethrone the Merovingians, and the 
ſecond, the Carlovingians) only of the ſame power which the 
miniſters that preceded the one and the other, had acquired” 


under the name of their maſters. It is to * 


- 


nat1 


— though, in ſequel of time, 
the great, and for an inducement 


Tz 3 


means to 1 


have hurt his 
bad he had a ſuccefſor of his merit, I do not know whether 
the name of Firſt Miniſter, which he firſt aſſumed, had not 
becomein a little time as odious in France, as by the event 
- weknow the names of Mayors of the palace, and of Counts 


mi one ſenſe; for Cardinal Mazarin, who ſucceeded him, 
could give the ſtate no ſuſpicion of his poo. tas the throne. 


- a different manner, to the civil war, I think it is neceſſary 
that I ſhould give you their characters, and compare them 


; 


he diſcovered betimes à great ſtrength and vivacity of mind. 
His determinations were commonly right. He was true to 


his word, except when ſome conſiderable intereſt induced 


him to the contrary, and then he did what in him lay to k 
up the appearance of an upright man. He was not liberal, 
but he gave more than he promiſed, and he ſeaſoned his gifts 


admirably well. He carried his love for glory a great deal 


further than morality allows of, but it mult be owned, that 
he gave way, even to exceſs, to his ambition, the ill 
uſe he made of it never went further than what he was able to 
ſupport by his own merit. Neither his mind nor his heart 
were ſuperior to danger, but neither ſunk under it; though 
it · is certain that he prevented more dangers by his prudence 
than he overcame by his courage. He was a good friend, 


and I may even ſay that he would have been glad to have 


> gained the public be. But though be neither wanted civili- 
2 many other qualities ft for that urpoſe, he never had 
je nc ſcai quoi, more requiſite in this caſe than any 


| — 
pleaſe at firſt, princes of little ability; becauſe they think 
{kilful.not to have ſet all this 


ts, even in things where they would not 
s. In ſhort, he acted in a manner that 


. of Paris have been. But Providence prevented it, at leaſt 


Fheſe two' miniſters having contributed ſo much, though in 


her. - P 
© Cardinal Richlieu was a gentleman of a good family. 
PDhbere wete ſeen in him from bis youth great ſigns of his fu- 
3 ture merit. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Sorbonne, and 


other. 
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other. His power and ſtatelineſß which appeared royal, 
eclipſed the Majeſty of the Prince, but be diſch tes 
royal functions with that dignity, that none but thoſe that 

was , 


were above the vulgar could perceive in this point what 
good and what Was evil. Nobody in the world was better 
able than he to diſtinguiſh between what is ill and what is 
- work, what is good and what is better; which is a 
qualification in a-miniſter. He was too impatient. in f 
matters, which are a prelude; to greater; but that 


which proceeds from the ſublimity of the mind, is always fol» 4 


lowed with a clearneſs of underſtanding that makes amende 


for it. His ſtock of religion was ſufficient for this world. 


He was led to do good, either by his own good ſenſe, or by 
bis inclination, whenever his intereſt did not lead him a con- 
trary way, in which caſe he had a perfect knowledge of the 


ill he did. His regard for the ſtate extended no farther han 


his life, though never miniſter took more pains40 have it be. 
lieved, that he had the future good of it in view. In fine, 
it muſt be owned that all his yices were of à nature eaſy to be 
made illuſtrious by a great fortune, becauſe they could not be 
put to uſe. but by the help of great virtues, 1 
It is eaſy for you to judge, that a man endowed with theſe. 
great parts, and even with the appearance of others which be 
really wanted, preſerved in the world, without any great diff. - 
culty, that ſort of reſpet which ſeparates contempt from 
hatred, and which in a kingdom where the laws are extin» 
guiſhed, is able to ſupply their defect, at leaſt for ſome time. 
Cardinal Mazarin's character was quite the reverſe. His 
extraction was mean and his childhood infamous. At his 
leaving the coliſeum, * he learned to cheat, and was well 
cudgelled for it by one Moretto, a ſilverſmith in Rome. He 
Mas a captain of foot in the Valtoline, and Bagni (who was 
his general in that war, which laſted but three months) has 
told me, that he was then reckoned no better than a ſharper. 
He got to be Nuncio in extraordinary in France, by Cardinal 
Antonio Barberini's favour, which at that time was not to be 
obtained by any honeſt means. He pleaſed Chayigny by his 
lewd Italian tales, and by Chavigny's means he pleaſed 
Richlieu, who made, him a Cardinal with the ſame view, as it 
was believed, that obliged Auguſtus to leave Tiberius to ſuc- 
ceed him in the empire. He continued a feryant under 
Richlieu, notwithſtanding the. purple he wore. The Queen 
Vor, I. E 48 having 


Ve coliſeum Was as amphitheatre at Rome, but here ir | 


muſt fgnify a college 
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. made choice of him for want of another (which is 
the truth, let e ſay what — pleaſe] he appeared at firſt 
_ . ms the Prince Trapolin. Fortune having blinded 
dim as we as ll others he fat up ime, and was ſet up by 
there, for a Richliev ; but he got no by it than the 
of attempting to be his ape, though what the firſt 
4 thought honourable, this pate: g | pan ſhameful. He turned 
religion into a jeſt, Nobody could be more prodigal of bis 
promiles, becauſe he intended to break them all. He was 
neither er becauſe ag 6+ —— hog 
either ts.or of injuries. He loved himſelf too well, 
Which nas: to cowardly ſouls. He reſpected himſelf too 
little, which is the character of thoſe who have no yalue for 
their tion, His fear made him foreſee danger tolerably 
well, but his pfudence being leſs than his fear, he could not 
Lava it to a like degree. He was a man that had wit, in- 
| Gnuation, pleaſantry and manners; but the baſe heart appeared 
| 9 to that degree, that in his adveritty it gave a 
rid * air to dhoſe qualities, which in his proſperity were 
not able to take from bim the air of an impoſtor. He carried 
the tricks of a ſharper into the miniſtry, which none beſides 
him has ever done; and thoſe tricks made his miniſtry, even 
when proſperous and abſolute, to appear unbecoming, and 
brought contempt upon it, which is the worſt ſymptom that 
can appear in a fate, and of which the ill effects are the moſt 
eaſily communicated from the head ta the reſt of the body. 
It is not difficult to imagine, from what I have ſaid, that 
tit laſt adminiſtration, which ſucreeded immediately to that 
of the Cardinal de Richlieu, but differed: fo much from it, 
could not but meet with many diſappointments. 
I have already fer before your 'view the four firſt years of 
the regency, as they ap outwardly ; and, Ha like- 
wiſe mentioned the fe which the Duke de Beavfort's im- 
priſonment had at firſt people's minds, It is certain, 
that it imprinted a 78 for the miniſter, which the purple 
he wore had not been able to do before. Ondedei, who has 
been fince Bi of Frejus, has told me, that on this occa- 
fion the Cardinal made a jeſt in his preſence of the levity of 
the French nation; but at the ſame time he added, that four 
months after, the Cardinal held himſelf in edition; and in 
his fancy thought himſelf equal, nay, ſuperior to Richlieu. 
It would require oc runny a By I relate all his blunders, 


the leaſt of which were of an extreme importance, for a 
reaſon which ves a won e | 


Cardinal 


* 


* 


. 
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+ Cardinal Richlieu, as I have before hinted, had given the - |. 
laſt firoke that brought the ancient laws of the kin to a 
end. Mazarin, who affected to be his ape, took the fame © 
way. This way was bordered with precipices on all ſides, of - 
which Cardinal Richlien was not ignorant; but Mazarin did 


not make uſe of the ſupports with which the other had aſſured 
his march. An example will explain my meani 
and that meaning is of a pretty large extent. | 
Richlieu had affected to depreſs focieties, but not without 
| ſhewing a ſpecial regard for the particular members of thoſe 


bodies. I think that this is enough to let you into the feſt. 


What is ſurprizing as to Mazarin is, that every thing helped 
to delude him. I mvſt own however, that there were faſons 
natural enough for his deluſion. You have alreadyeen ſome 
in the diſpoſition in which he found the affairs, as well as the 
ſeveral bodies, and the particular minds of people. But at 
the ſame time it muſt be owned, that that delufion was of a 
very extraordinary kind, and was carried to a great exceſs, - 


The greateſt degree of deluſion in a miniſter is to miſtake a 


ſtate of lethargy in a kingdom, for a ſtate of reſt, and even of 
health, The lethargy I mean, and into which France was 
fallen, is always preceded by ill and dangerous ſymptoms, 
The overthrowing of the ancient laws, the deſtroying thoſe 


boundaries which they have placed between the King and the © 
people, and the eftabliſhing arbitrary and abſolute power, 
vere the original ſymptoms of the convulſive fits, that our 


fathers have ſeen France labour under, and which preceded 
the lethargy I ſpeak of. Cardinal Richlieu, like an empiric, 


made uſe of violent medicines, which by the ſtruggles the 
occaſioned made her appear outwardly ftrong and vigorous, © 


but in the main helped to exhauſt her. Cardinal Mezarin, 
who was a very unſkilful phyfician, knew nothing of the 
weakneſs ſhe was in; and inſtead of the chymical ſecrets with 


which the other tried to ſupport her, he weakened her the 


more by evacuations, and was the cauſe of the lethargy ſhe 


at laſt fell into, which his ignorànce made him miflake for a 


ſtate of reſt, and eyen of health. The provinces, expoſed as 


a prey to ſuperintendants, after the ſeveral ſtruggles they had 


made in Cardinal Richlieu's time, which had only ſerved to 
- . Increaſe and exaſperate their evils, ſunk at laſt under their 
loads, and remained in a ſtate of drowſineſs. Parliaments, 
which were but juſt before groaning under the yoke, were in 
a manner 2 inſenſible of their preſent miſeries by the too 
uick ſenſe they preſerved ſtill of thoſe they had lately felt. 
great men, who moſt of them had been baniſhed the 
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been overjoyed to come to again. Had that general drowſi- 
nels been well managed, it might perhaps have laſted longer : 


| 1 The diſeaſe grew worſe; the head awaked, Paris 
its ails, and aloud; theſe groans were not re- 
r 


ene to particulars, 
ſuperiotendant of the finances, and in my opinion 


to build his edifts upon. I cannot better deſcribe the baſeneſs 
of the man, and likewiſe his want of judgment, than by tell- 


—— — en him ſay openly at the 
— fit only for merchants, 
that alledged it as a rea- 


Council-Board : © 
CRT ode maſters of 

© ſon in —ů— — deſerved puniſhment.” 
ne — young was ſentenced at Lyons to be 
governed Cardinal in even with unperiouſneſs, 
affairs within the kingdom. I made choice of this ob- 


ſeethat the diſeaſe was come to its height, a ſign of whic 

always when thoſe that command have loſt all ſhame, becauſe 
from that moment thoſe that obey loſe all reſpect; and it is 
- at this time that the people recover of their lethargy by falling 


' © Into convulſions. 
The Switzers ſeemed in me fort inotbered with the load 


© of their chains, when the revolt of three of their chiefeſt can- 
7a formed their leagues. *®- The Hollanders thought them- 
felves quite ſubdued by the Duke of Alba, when the Prince 


8 8 e, + by a fate reſerved to great genius s who can ſee 


ers the poſſibility of things, conceived and brought 
— their liberty. Theſe are examples, and the thing is 
founded upon reaſon. The cauſe of the drowſineſs in 
ple. that are in a ſuffering ſtate, is the continuance of the evil, 
which works upon their fancy, and makes them believe that 


it will never ceaſe. But as ſoon as they find any room to 


Hope, which always happens when the evil is come to a certain 
point, they are in ſuch a ſurprize, ſuch a joy, and ſuch tran- 
fports, that they are of a ſudden carried to another extream, 


and inſtead of looking upon revolutions as impoſſible, they 


become eaſy in ther eyes; and that diſpoſition, without 2 


* In the year 13 
+ ERC an eb nl 


Fear 1584. if 4s 


— 


N which they had 


it for a gentle ſleep, took no care 


the moſt-corrupt man of his age, wanted only ſpecious titles 


\ amongſt above a dozen of the like 3 to let you | 
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other hel, is ſometimes able to briog { thoſe revolutions about, 
f 


It is what we have experienced and felt in our laſt revolution : 
Whoever had faid hes months before the dawn of the trou · 
bes, that there could happen any in a kingdom where the 
royal family was perf verfeftly united, where the Court was a 
ſlave to the miniſter, wind the capital city and all the pro- 
vinces were under his yoke, where the armies were vi 
and where the parliaments ſeemed altogether difabled z who- 
- ſhould have faid this, had paſſed for a mad-man, not only 
among the volgar, but even among 2 d'Eſtrées and the 
Senneterres. A little feeling, a Faint Lern, g, a ſpark of 


liße, appear all of a ſudden, * This firſt fign of life, Randy 


— in the beginning, did not proceed either from the 

ke of Orleans, or from the Prince of Condé; it did not 
proceed from the prime men of the kingdom, nor from we 
vinces; it proceeded from che parliament, ho till that day 
ba never begun a revolution, and who had certainly put out 
ſevere — againſt this, had they not been themſelves the 
authors off it. They murmured at the edict that eſtabliſhed 

2 Tarif, + and no ſooner 3 but every 

began to awake. At their awaking, they - n the d 

to find out the laws, but no laws were to be found. P 
to be ſcared, and to call aloud for them: and in 

agitation, the queſtions that aroſe from the explaining of them, 
from obſcure which they were before, and made venerable by 
| their being ſo, To doubtful, and from thenee hateful to 
half of the Every one was thereby let into the 
ſanctuary, a — they pulled off the veil that ought always 
to hide what may either be ſaid or believed about the King's 
: and the people's rights, which fever agree better than by npt 
being ſpoke of : and fo it came that the palace-hall profaned 
. theſe myſteries. I now come to particular fadts, the detail of 
which will make the thing clearer. 

I ſhall pick out, from an infinite number, but ewe of thoſe 
facts, for fear of being tireſome, and becauſe one of them 
hath occafioned the firſt wound, and the other has much ex- 
—— as for other fact, I ſhall but juſt mention 


| what nor read in the accomnt theſs bn bath is 
10 ukes were looked ubon as the mo ae ied cor 
tiers, and the men of the greateſt penetration. 4 

t Rt rates. 
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Ther that hitherto had gdt and had even 
; verified a great number of edicts, deſtructive not only to pri- 
vate people, but to the public, could at laſt hold out no i 
-  Jongerz and in the month of Auguſt, of the year 1647, 1 
degan to exclaim at the edict that eſtabliſnhed a Tarif, where { 
ea general exciſe was laid upon all manner of proviſions } 
and wares that were brought into Paris. That edit haJ * | 
been verified above a year before in the court of aids, | 
virtue of which it had been put in execution, and that ma 
te upper council ® the more intent upon the maintaining it. 
"Having bad notice that the pacliament was upon the point of 
-* forbidding the execution, or rather the continuance of it, | 
- conſented that it ſhould they mi before that Court for their | 85 


= _ examination, hoping that they might elude, as they had done 
den ſo many other occaſions, the reſolutions of that company. 
But they found themſelves miſtaken : the meaſure was full; 
tie minds of were in a ferment, and all was tending 
=. tothe rejecting of the edi. The Queen ſent for the parlia- 
ment: ties from their body went to the Palais-Royal : , 
tere the chancellor afferted, that the verification belonged to 
ie court of aids, but the firſt Preſident conteſted it for the 


pathament. F Cardinal Mazarin, the moſt ignorant of all 
ne per council is that wherein affairs of which the 


ud evill himſelf take cognizance, are treated of, and of 

| wr. the 5. 1 are, by the King's order, fig ned by one 
i Secretaries of State. There is beſides à council of flate, 

* of wubich the Chancellor is Prefident. It is compoſed of twelve 
= Counſellors in ordinary, and of twelve who ſerve their half- 
gh turns ; of three Eccleſiaftic Counſellors, and of three 
_ _ gentlemen of. the ſword; of the Comptroller- general of the 
” Jfenances, and of two Intendants of the finances. Affair WI 


epared here. | 
4 The word parliament is a name given to ſeveral ſove- 
reign courts of judicature in France. There are nine parlia- 
-  - ments beſides that of Paris, which is bowewver reckoned the 7 
; 1 its antiquity, but of many grra r 
” privileees. Dukes Peers of France have a right to 71 
and wote in that court, which is therefore called the court 14 
1 is in ay her + that the King holds his bed of 
| ice, which is, auben in it pon occafions,' 
uber by coming himſelf to the place awhbere the court common 
iy fits, or by ſending for the court io the place which nb 
3 25 a l points. \ 
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men in thoſe matters, ſaid that he wondered that ſo consider - 
FF able a body as the parliament ſhould buſy themſelyes about 
4 ſuch trifles, I leave you to judge whether that word was taken 
Emeri having propoſed a private conference for finding 
6 | out means to bring the matter to an accommodation, it was de- 
dated the next day in full parliament, whether or no there 
ſhould, be a conference. After à long and various debate, 
wherein many were for refuſing it as needleſs and even ca 
tious, the conference was granted. But it came to nothing, 
they could not agree. The council upon this, fearing that the 
| A gm: 


| points. The Dukes and Peers, and other great s of the 
crown, are ſworn there, and are tried there when they are 
753 | accuſed of any crime. No edi, ordinance, or declaration 
fut out by the King, is of any force till it is werified and . 
p giftered there. It is —_ of wy chambers, (beides the 
court of requeſis) viz. the grand © „ where cauſes are 
determined upon the hearing of advocates; fur chambers of” 
mqueſts, where pleadings in writing are exammed and deter- 
mined ; and the two chambers of Tournelle, the civil, erefted 
S Lewis XIV. and the criminal, in which affairs and crimes . 
of lefſer moment are examined and determined by a number 
- of Preſidents and Counſellors taken from the grand chamber: 
and the chamber of i s. "There art likewnſe two hams | 


bers of requeſls of the palace, the rudert of which" art 
called Maher: of Requeſts, of whom only bave a right 
to. fit vote in the parliament. | The grand chamber is 


compoſed of the firfl Preſident, and of ſeven other Prefidents 
a Mortier, and of twenty nine Counſeliors (or Judges) ui. 
| ten ecclefiaſlics, and nineteen lay, Bach chamber of © 
is compoſed of two Preſidents and twenty-eizht Counſellors 
or Jude.) The two chambers of Tournelle (as bas been 
aid) are compoſed of Prefidents and Counſellors, taken from 
the other chambers. All theſe chambers af ſeparately, u- 
cet when they are all aſſembled together upon ſome extraor- 

_ dinary occaſion, and then they are called the aſſembly par- 
liament, What is called the afſembly of the cb s ins 
when the grand chamber calls together ſuch of their members 
as make part of the twwo chambers of Tournelle, which is done 

| Then any criminal of note is to be tried. There is beſides 

| theſe @ chamber called the chamber of vacations, which is 

bor of ſele members from all the chambers, eflabliſhed 

to judge of cauſes both civil and criminal during the wacations - 

of the parliament. | \ hots. POET TY "INN. 
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. parliament would give out an arreſt to forbid the continuance 


Aue aui. which the people had certainly taken hold of, put ' 
t themſelves a declaration 8 5 it, that thereby the TS, 
* 8 * be at leaſt | outwardly, | 
the court ſent to the Parlia 


pany came indeed back to it, — the others; 
dat in admitting the edi& for the Tarif, they did it with fo 

e that the court thought that it would not an- 
Mer their ok, and therefore being at Fontainebleau in the 
month of iſſued out an arreſt from the upper 
council, that 8 of the parliament, and that ſat 
i the edi& of the Tarif without ny þ limitations. The 

® of vacations anſwered. this arreſt by another, that 
ordered that of the parliament to be put in execution. 

The council finding that they could levy no money that 
way, fent- the parliament word, that fince they were againſt 
dne edicts, 94 Jouk to ſuffer thoſe that had b. been 

| verified-formerly by their N to be put in execution. 
— Ae a declaration that had been regiſ- 
for the eſtabliſhing. a chamber of the 
| demeſnes, which was exceflively burthenſome to the F 
 denele, a worſe conſequence fil] than the edit was. 1 
2 parliament yas 3 either out . 
e — is brought the people to a mutiny. 
. bands to the Parliament, and there gave very ill ai 
guage to the Preſident de ne who was ſon to Emeri. The 


. parliament was obliged t out ſevere arreſts-againſt the ſe- 
_ditious ; and une pleaſed to ſet the parliament at va. 
riance with the Ie font {Ra regiments of ds to * 2 


+ © port thoſe arreſts. his alarmed the people: they got up to 
-- the belfrics of the three churches in St. Dennis's-ſtreet, where 
de guards were come. The Prevoſt des Marchands gives 
© Notice to the Queen, that the whole city is upon the point of 
taking up arms. The guards are ordered to withdraw, with an 
- . afluranceto the Prevoſt des 3 that they were ſent only 
_ upon occaſion of the King's coming in ceremony to Notre= | 
Dame. Accordingly. the King failed not to come thither te 
OY are e er 1 


the 8th of 
ry the cham- 


. I 
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he rr — 
but-the ni ore, 
— five or ſix — one — ron Fon on than the 
other, and which were not till that moment communicated to 
_ "the King' s council, The firſt Frebdent “ ſpoke very boldly 
againſt that way of bringing the King to the Parliament, in 
INT to: in votes by ſurprize, eee 
2 voti 
— next day, the Maſters of to whole | 
number onè of thoſe edits. (which-owed its verification to the 
King's preſence) added twelve colleagues, aſſembled at the 
Place — —— hold their pleas, which is called the requeſis 
of the palace, and there they came to a firm reſfolution-of 
that addition of twelve members to their body. The 
Queen: ends for them, and calls them a pretty ſet of men, 10 
think of oppoſing the King's will ; and that ſaid, forbids them 
to affiftany longerat the council: board. This/reuzed them. 


up, inſtead of frightening them. They came to the grand. 
a der, and there — the edit before · men 


et, and they e eee 


The chambers aſſembled the famed > the edits: 
which the King had cauſed to be verified whilft:he was: preſent; - 
there. The Queen thereupon orders deputies from their body to 
be ſent to her, to whom the Lord Chanoellor in hername ſaĩd a 
That her Majeſty was much fur at their 
* of reviſiting what the King's preſence had rendered ſacred.) 
Theſe were the very words the Chancellor uſed. The finit 
Preſident anſwered him, that ſuch was the practite of the Par- 
liament, which he juſtified by reaſons founded upon the ne- 
ceflity of giving their votes in a free manner. The — 4 
ſeemed fatisfied with what was alledged; but finding | 
days after, that their deliberations tended to give ſuch limi- 
tations to thoſe edits, that they would thereby | become almoſt 
e eee a GT $-in Wee | 
> " 
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t e are con wy the Maſters of Requeſts 

a—_— the pits. ve to make their report of petitions - 

referred to them. k 
I Peter Seguier, Duke de Villemor, Peer of France, &c. 

d Compoſed'of theAttorney- general, whoſe poft and-office bas 

ET Wy us explained) and of ee! | 

general. 


1 
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10 
ther examinations, 

they intended to ſet bounds to the royal authority. Thoſe of 
1 were for the court, made uſe very dextroufly 
of the di a 


of the members to a better temper, by adding a clauſe to theis 
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forbid that m in her name to go on an further in 
1 inat tl had publicly declared whether 


I» 


the rett 


which this queſtion occaſioned, to bring 


arreſt of limitation, that ſhould ſubmit it to the King's plea- 
fore. "That clauſe the Queens for a moment; but 
—— 5 — . ſhe fell paſſion, and de- 
zefted by a majority ell into a 

clared that he would have all the edicts 
c wy menace 
Imitation. | 8 | 85 
© The Duke of Orleans carried the next day to the chamber 
of accounts the edicts that related to that chamber; and the 
[Prince of Conti, in vn v0 frat yep * 
was already gone to the army, carried to the court of aids 
thoſe that concerned them. 2 F Þ 
T have hitherto run over theſe matters, though 


. neceſſary 
* this relation, with a mighty bafte, that I might the ſooner 


to 


come to ſomething much more i t, and which exaſpe- 
rated all other matters, as I have hinted before. The cham- 
ber of accounts and the court of aids were neither of them ſa- 


after all moſt of the edits would be 


- 


» 


tisfied with having given the Duke of Orleans and the Prince 


ef Conti a vigorous anſwer by their firſt preſidents ; but im- 


mediately after, the court of aids ſent to the chamber of ac- 
counts to aſk for an union with them for the reforming the 
Rate. The chamber of accounts agreed to it, and both to- 


| _ got the grand council chamber to join with thein. 
_ three 


bodies defired the conjunction of the parliament, 


> , which was joyſully granted, and immediately performed in one 


7 


IM 


of the chambers of the Parliament, which is called the chamber 


of St. Lewis. | 
"The truth is, chat that union, which took for its pretext the 


_ geformation of the ſtate, might very naturally be founded on 
_ the private intereſt of the members, one of theſe edicts being 


t out on rol up to retrench a confidefable part of their al- 
Goes ; and the court, which was ſurpfized and troubled to 


_ the laſt degree at this arreſt of union thought fit to make uſe 


of this colour to diſcredit it in the peo s minds. 4 


| general, one of avbom opens the matters with which the At- 


torney-general it charged, either for the King, the jublic, the 


church, or minors. 


— 


In the mean while, the Queen ſent the parliament word h 
the king's. council, That hearing. that rhe union was reals 
made only in relation to.the private concerns of the 
and not for any reformation in the ſtate, as at firſt people wo 
make her believe; lie found no fault with them as to that, 
becauſe it is ever lawful for every one to repreſent their griev- 
ances to the King, though nobody is gver permitted to inter- 
meddle in the government of the ſtate. parliament fell 
not into this ſnare, and being incenſed at the arrgfting. of Tur- 
can and d Argouges, two counſellors of the council, 
who. by order of the miniſters were taken forcibly away two 
nights before Whitſunday; as likewiſe at the arreſting of 
Lotin, Dreux, and Guerin, which was done immediately after, 
all their thoughts were now bent onJultifying their proceedin 8 
and on finding dut precedents for their arreſt of union, Is 
' "examining the records, the Preſident de Novion found out: 
precedents, and they were upon the point of my py 4 
What manner their arreſt was to he executed when Le Plelſig 
guenegaut, ſecretary of Rate, came to their bar, ànd delivers 
to the King's council an arreſt of the upper council, that ang» - _ 
| nulled; even. with abuſive words, the arreſt. which: the four. 5 
companies. had made about their union, The parliament; after- - 
deliberating, anſwered this arreſt of the upper council no other- 
wiſe than by inviting, in a ſolemn manner, the three other cm- 
panies to meet them the next day by their deputies, at two in 
the afternoon; in the chamber of St. Lewis. 3 | 
The court, extremely incenſed at this proceeding, thought om 
an expedient of the loweſt and moſt ridiculous fort, which was: 
to get into their own hands the minutes of this laſt reſolution. 
Du Tillet, the chief regiſtet, being aſked for them, and fay» 
ing that they were in. the under regiſter's hands, this laſt 
was clapped into a, coach by Le Pleſfis-guenegaut, and 
8 lieutenant of the life guards, and carried to the 
iſtry to. look for them. This was perceived by the people, 
who roſe up in arms, and it was well for the ſecretary of fate 
and the officer that they could eſcape. At ſeven in the morn> 
ing the next day, the parliament was ordered to come to the: 
Queen, and to bring with them the ſaid mioutes, whereby the 
— three other companies were invited to meet in the chamber of © © * 
St. Lewis. Being arrived, Mr. le Tellier ® aſked che firk 
Preſident whether he had the minutes, who anſwered him 
Michael le Tybier, Secretary of State at that time, and* 
ſince made Chancellor, by Lewis XIV. He was father” 1 
the Marquis de Lou voi, and died. in 168 5, aged 83. 


n * * 


E mne or Tue 


Wat de had not, und would tel! the Queen the rezſon Why. 1 
be upper council debated upon this, and difagreed in their 3 
opens. It is faid that che Queen was pretty much inclined FF \ 
* to Keep the parliament priſoners, but nobody fided with heir 
In that point, which indeed was imprafticable, conſidering the 


diſpohtion the people was in. They came therefore to more 
moderate meaſures. The Chancellor reprimanded the * 
ment very ſeverely in the preſence of the King and all the 
cout, and at the fame time'a new order of the upper council 
- - was read to them, for the annulling the parliament's laſt reſo- 2 
-Jution, and for forbidding the afſewVlies of the four com: 
panics * pain of being declared rebels; commanding ; 
em at the ſame time to have this order of council inſerted in | 
"their record-book, in the room of their arreſt for an union. 
This in the morning, and that very afternoon the 
depuiies of the four companies met in St. Lewis's chamber, & 
- Which ſhewed the utmoſt contempt for the upper council's 
| Order, The parliament likewiſe bled at their uſual time 
to deliberate what was to be done ia relation to the ſaid | 
order that had annulled their own arreſt of anion, and had 
- Torbid the continuance of their aſſemblies. I defire that yon 
would obſerve that their deliberation upon this point was an | 
adtual diſobedience, becauſe they were expreſsly forbid to deli- 
N at all. Every body being willing to deliver their opinion 
the moſt ſolemn manner, in a matter of that importance, 
ſome days were ſpent before they could put an end to their 
deliberation, which gave time to the Duke of Orleans, who 
forefaw that the parliament would infallibly diſobey, to pro- 
- Poſe an accommodation. Mo kg n | 
The Prefidents 3 Morrier, and the eldeſt Counſellor of the 
= © hamber, met Cardinal Mazarin and the Chancellor at 
-- + the Palace of Orleans. Some propoſals were there made, 
wich were reported to the parliament, and rejected there with 
" fo much the greater indignation, that by the firſt of thoſe pro- 
©. Ppoſals which related to the“ annual duty, the companies had 
” granted to them all that they could have wiſhed in relation to 
8 12 their private intereſt, The parliament affected 
0 ſhew that they had nothing in view bur the public good, 
and they put out at laſt an arreſt, whereby it was enacted that 
the companies ſhould remain aſſembled, and that the King 
75 Wü 
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Fd would be applied to in u meſt humble manner, to-aſk of bm 


the repealing of the order iſſued by the upper council. 


Tue King's council went to the Queen in the evening, to 
= \ demand — for the parliament, and that company 


| was ſent for the next day by a Lettre de Cachet. The 

Preſident ſpoke with à great deal of vigour. He inſiſted u 
the neceſſity of keeping unſhaken the medium that ſtands 
tween the King and the people. He made good, by famous 
and illuſtrious examples, the right enjoyed by the companies 
for ſo long a time, of uniting and of affembling; He com- 
plained boldly of the wee dr. their arreſt of union, and 
concluded by demanding in a ſtrong and reiolute manner the 
ſuppreſſion of what had been enacted to the contrary by the 
upper council. The court, much more concerned at the di- 
poſition of the people than at the parliament's remonſtrances, 

ſubmitted of a ſudden, and ſent word by the King's council 
| tothe company, that the King gave them leave 10 put their 

arreſt of union in execution, and accordingly to aſſemble, and 

do, joinily with the other companies, what they all thought 
proper for the good of the ſtate. | na” 

Judge how dejected the miniftry was; but I am fure that 

you will not judge of it as the vulgar did, for they thought 
that Cardinal Mazarin had by his weakneſs on this occa 

wen the laſt ſtroke to the royal authority. It is certain that 
be could not in this conjuncture do otherwiſe: than he did. 
But at the fame time, what was not an effect of his weakneſs 
muſt be attributed to his imprudence. Notbing can excuſe - 

- him for not foreſeeing, nor preventing his falling into circum- 
ſtances, the conſequences of which muſt always be the com- 
mitting new errors. I have obſerved, that hobody ever comes 
to this ſtate, which of all others is the moſt wretched, but hy 
their own fault, and that fortune has nothing to do with it. 


The reaſon of this is not known to me, though I have doe 


har I could to find it out; but examples make it plain. Hat 
Cardinal Mazarin attempted to ſtand his ground on this.oc- 
.cafron, he had certainly brought the matter to à mutiny, and 
had gained nothing by it but the name of a raſh and mad 
man. But he thought fit not to ſwim ugainſt the ſtream; 
and I have known few but what believed it an effect of 
his weakneſs. The truth is, that it brought him into mut 
contempt, and though he tried to appeaſe the minds of peo - 
ple by baniſhing Emery, from whom he took away the ſuper- 


tende 


2 Lettre dr Cachet is an order from 'the King, fedled 
with bis privy Mut, and ſubſeribed by a Secrttaty of State. 
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t 3 of. the finances, be cculd not diſſuade the parli- 


- ment from the opinion they had of their own power, and of 
the want of power in the court; nor hinder them from 

all the means 
They made in the chamber of St. Lewis ſeven propoſals, 
ide mildeſt of which tended to that end. The firſt on which 

- the parliament deliberated was the revocation of the intend- 


ants. The court, which this touched in the moſt ſenſible 


part, obliged the Duke of Orleans to go upto them, and ſhew 
them, what conſequences this would bring along with it. He 


therefore was to them to ſuſpend hs execution of their 


- — arreſt; for three months only, in which time he had propoſals 
to make of great advantage to the public, They gave but 
three.days delay, upon condition that nothing of it ſhould be 
and that they ſhould immediately have a conference 
about it. Accordingly the deputies ,of the four companies 
came to the palace of Orleans. The Chancellor inſiſted. 
much on the neceſſity of preſerving the intendants ® in — 
provinces, and on the inconvenienoy of bringing to trial 
the arreſt ordered it) thoſe that were ilty any mi 
- - meanour, becauſe the farmers of the 
infallibly be included in thoſe trials, and that would ruin the 
King's affairs, by occafioning thoſe that had ſupported them. 
by their advances and their credit, zo become bankrupts. But 


Anding that this did not move the deputies, the Chancellor's | 


Aa ſhift was to defire that the intendants might not be re- 
moved by an arreſt of Oat bot © the King's 


le might owe their relief to hi 
ted with difficulty to this 


deputies con 


pol, 8 carried however by a majority of voices. 
ut w 


hen the King's declaration was brought into parliament 
to be verified, it = found defective, A it indeed: 
revoked the intendants, yet it ſaid nothing of bringing the- 
delinquents to account. 

_ . The Duke of Orleans having carried it to the parlia 
where he could not get 
pedient, which was 4 thither another declaration for the 


* = > Chamber of Juſtice for the trial df the delin- 
2 


eker. 3 nty-four in rum 
each of them being appointed to e into and deter- 
| 5 relating to the King's. revenues, Corea 
I's. which ts called 4 Gencrality, 


they could to throw off the yoke of the favou- = 


ng's revenues muſt . 


ment, 
ed, the court thought of an ex- 


ve tits hag, - > 
Chamber- 


a 


9 


ried by a majority, and the Duke of Orleans, who was 


2 1 


Chamber of Juſtice, the members of which, as well as the 
proceedings, would always be at the diſpoſal of the Miniſtry, 
was intended only for taking away the public robbers out 

the parliament's hands. This declaration however was car- 


ſent, got another to be veriſied that ſame day, which releaſed 
the people of the eighth part of the Taille,“ though the par- 
liament had been promiſed that they ſhould. be eaſed of the 


fourth part 3 7 +4 . ö e 8 
The Duke of Orleans came again to the parliament ſome- 


to bring thither a third declaration, whereby the 


ys afte 


da 1 y 
King ordered, that no more money ſhould tor the future be 


levied on the le, but by virtue of declarations verified in 
parliament. - Nothing appeared more plauſible ; but the com- 


pany knew that the was only to amuſe them, and te 


validate all paſt proceedings, and all the declarations or edits. 


that had not been yet verified, This obliged them to add a 
clauſe to this laſt declaration, which was to forbid the levying 


any mo virtue of any paſt edits not verißed by the” 
— ba Miniſter, mad to hd how unſucceſsful his 


artifices and efforts had proved, whereby he boped to have 


ſown jealouſies among the. four companies, and being terrified 


at a propoſal which the parliament was upon the point of ſets 


ting upon, that went to the annulling all loans made to the 
King that carried an exorbitant intereſt ; the Miniſter, I fay,, 
exaſperated with ſorrow and rage, and ſpurred on by all the 


courtiers, who had put almoſt all that they were worth into 
thoſe loans, reſolved to make uſe of an expedient Which be 


thought would finiſh all, but which proved as ineffeftual as 


the reſt. He got the King to go on horſeback to the parlia- 
ment, in mighty pomp, and to carry thither a declarationfilled 


up with all the fine words poſſible, and with ſome clauſes 
tending to the public good, bub with many others very vbſcurs 


and ambiguous, The miſtruſt which the people had for every 
ſep that the court took, was the cauſe that the King's entry 
had neither the applauſe, nor even the huzzas uſed on the like 


occaſions. What followed after was not attended with. 


greater ſucceſs. The parliament n to examine the very 
next day that declaration, and hn. it almoſt in —_ 
point, but chiefly in that which forbad the four companies to. 


continue their aſſemblies in the chamber of St. Lewis. It had 


i * no 
* #tax which in ſome parts of France is laid on the perſons 


in others on the lands, and from which only the nobility, the” 
Clergy, and officers. of the crown, are t. __ 
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better-ſucceſs in the Chamber of Accounts, nor in the | 
of Aids ; the firſt preſidents of theſe chambers having 
don this occaſion a great deal of vi in the ſ 
e to the Duke. of Orleans, to the Prince of 
ſirſt of thoſe Prinoes came for ſeveral days to- 
parliament, to exhort them not to hurt in any- 
tion. He threatened, he intreated, and at laſt, 
” he obtained that they ſhould adjourn 
deli berations to the 17th of that month; after which 
to reaſſume and continue them without intermiſſion, 
as well n upon the declaration as upon the propoſals made in 
4 St. Lewis s Chamber by the deputies of the four companies. 
2 not to do ſo; every article was examined one after 
and the company's arreſt concerning the third was a 
killng ftroke to the court. The import of it was, that for the 
mettifying the declaration, it was decreed, that all levies of 
money ordered by virtue of declarations not verified ſhould 
not take effect. The Duke of Orleans went. again to the 
| parliament to oblige them to ſoften that clauſe, but he could 
obtain nothing. 'Whereupon the court reſolved to carry things 
to extreams, and to make uſe of the ſplendor which the victory _ 
—.— at Lens * juſt at that time gave to affairs, to dale 
ple, and to oblige them to give their ern ax DM 
| —— the parliament. 
4 You have here ——— very dark and 
_vgly picture, wherein as ina cloud and in little, 
ſo different 3 one another, with the odd poſtures of 
| we ehcelt bee of the ſtate. e 
more lively to your 3 ns and intrigues will 
to ſet off — | 
news of the Prince of Conde's viſtory at Lens came to- | 
court the 24th of Auguſt 1648, Chatillon + brought i iy on | 
'® of an hour after he had left the Palais-Royal, he 
me dt Cardinal Mazarin had ſhewed much Jeſs joy at yr 6d 
1 victory than trouble, becauſe of the Spaniſh horſe had 
© _ - eſcaped us I deſire you woul obſerve, that the Cardinal ſaid 
wis to one entirely devoted to the Prince of Conde, and ſpeak 
r ing -of one of the fineſt actions that was ever performed in 
1 wars r WR 


” 4 fmall Wen is the comm of Artois, near which the 
2 of Conde obtained a great iar over the nn. 


er de Coligny, "the fourth of th name, who vas. 
In the year 1649, aged 9. 
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I reſolved to keep myſelf wholly tied to py duty, and not to 
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leſs for me to mention any particular. I cannot however 
help ſaying, that the battle being in a manner loſt, the Prince 


renewed it, ond won it by a caſt of that eagle's eye, which. you 


know him to have, and which makes him perceive every thing - 


on thoſe occaſions, and be dazzled at nothing. 


The ſame day in which the news of this HIS 


brought to Paris, I met Chavigny at the Hotel de Leſdiguieres, 


who, ſpeaking of it, aſked" me; whether I would not lay a Wa- 


ger that the Cardinal would be fimple enough to mils this 


opportunity of recovering kis ſpirit and authority? Theſe were 

his words. They made an impreſſion upon me, becauſe 
knowing, as I did, the violent temper and maxims of Chavig» 
ny, _T that befides he had taken a great diſguſt at the Car- 
dinal, who indeed had proved moſt ungrateful to him that 
was his benefactor, I made no doubt but that he would be very 


5 exaſperate matters by his ill council. I acquaidtee 
> the N 


uke de Leſdiguieres with it, telling him further, that T 
was that moment going to the Palais-Royal to continue what 
I had. begun there. It is neceſſary for the u ing of 
theſe laſt words, that I ſhould give you an aceount of ſome 
particulars that relate to my own conduſt. 
In the courſe of "* year, ſo full of agitation, I felt a com» 
motion within myſelF which was known but to few perſons. 
The whole ſtate was in ſuch a ferment, dy the heat of Paris 
(which may be looked upon as the head of it) that knowing the 
unſkilfulneſs of the Phyſician, I judged that he would not 


prevent the fever, which muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily follows I 


could not be ignorant of my being upon very ill terms witch 
the Cardinal. I faw a liſt wn entering into, and 
acting great matters, and matters, the ideas of which had, 
from my infancy, ſtruck deep into my mind, My imagina» 
tion brought now before me the poſſibility of the - means 
for bringing theſe matters to paſs. My reaſon did not dif- 


- approve of them, and 42 I found a diſagreement in my heart, 


which I often checked myſelf for. But after I had examined 


the thing thoroughly. I thanked myſelf for that diſagreement, 


which I found to proceed only from a good principle. 

The Coadjutorſhip fad been given me by the Queen. 1 
knew not how to leſſen that obligation by conſidering of the 
circumſtances. I therefore thought myſelf obliged to faerifice 
my reſentment, and even the reputation I was like to gain, 
to my gratitude, All the inſtances which Montreſor and 
Laigues coulg make to the contrary, prevailed not with mes 


one at that time 
againſt 


* 


join in any thing that was either ſaid gy 
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againſt the court, Montreſor had all his life-time been brought 
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up in the Duke of Orleans's factions, and he was the more 
dangerous-in adviſing great things, as be had them much 


moe an bis bead than at his heart. Perſons of that character 
will adviſe every thing, becauſe theythemſelves execute nothing. 
Laigues' was a man of little ſenſe, but he was extremely 


brave, and no leſs preſumptuous ; and perſons of this charac- 


ter dare do any thing which thoſe in whom confide can 


perſuade them to. This laſt, who was entirfly in the hands 


0 Montre ſor, took the matter at heart, which always happens 


to thoſe of his humour when once they are perſuaded ; ſo theſe 
two "together gave me not one day's reſt to make me ſee, as 
they imagined, what without vanity I bad ſeen fix months and 

T Rood firm to my reſolution; but as I was not ignorant 


that Inocence and uprightneſs would hurt me near as much 


at court as the contrary would do, I reſolved at the fame 


time to provide againſt the evil intentions of the Miniſter. In 


order to it, my precaution, as tothe court, was to act there with 
10 much zeal and ſincerity, as openneſs and freedom. In the 
city my care was to keep fair with all my friends, and to 
omit.nothing that IL thought neceſſary q win, or rather pre- 
ſerve, the love of the people. I canno r expreſs what I 
did as to this laſt, than by telling you, that from the 28th of 
March to the 25th of Augug 1 ſpent thirty-ſix thouſand 
* aka charities and in liberalities. At court I thought I 
| not go on better with my deſign, than by telling the 


© Queen and the Cardinal the true diſpoſition I knew Paris to 


be in, which the fl of others and their own prepoſſeſſion 
hindered them from ſeeing into. A third journey of my un- 

into Anjou made me again at this juncture perform the 

netions of Archbiſhop, and I took hold of this occaſion to 
tel] both the | and the Cardinal, that I thought myſelf 
obliged to give a faithful account of what I knew. They 
received my offer with contempt enough, but at my giving 
them that fincere account, they both heard me with much an- 


_ ger. Aster ſome days the Cardinal ſeemed appeaſed ; but it 
was but outwardly, and under his . he till preferved © 
_ the fame anger. I diſcovered his craft, an 


countermined it, 
For finding that he made no other uſe of the advices I gave 
him, but to_infinuate to the world that I was fo intimate with 
him as to tell him all that 1 could diſcover, even to the pre- 
judice of others, I from that time told him nothipg but what I 
g publicly at my own table. I eyen complained to 


by 


_—_ 


* 


es of the Caglinal's artifices, of which I canvineed 


- 


— 
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-courtiers never fail to raiſe, 
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out of the Palace, to communicate to the Mareſchal 
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by two very particular circumſtances. In that manner, with» - 


out diſcontinuing what the poſt in which I was, obliged me to 


do for the King's ſervice, I made uſe of the ſame advices which 


I gave to the court, to let the parliament fee that I did all that 
I could to give light to the- Miniſters, and to diſſipate the 
cloud which the intereſt of the ſubalterns, and the flattery of the 


- 


The Cardinal perceiving that 1 I turned his own weapon 
againſt him, — 4 * almoſt any meaſures with me. I 
remember one day, amongſt others, that, I was telling the 
een before him, that people's minds were in ſuch a heat, 
that nothing” but fair means would now do with them, To 
which the Cardinal anfwered no otherwiſe than by + Italian 
apologue, importing, that in ZEſop's days, a wolf ſwore a 
great oath, tbat he would protect a flock of ſheep againſt. 
all other wolves, provided one of the ſheep came eyery morn- 
ing to lick a wound he had received from a dog. This is one f 
the gentleſt ſayings with which he favoured me in three or fi 
months time : and that inticed me, one day that I was reg © 
Villeroy * two reflections I had made. The one was, that 
it is more unbecoming a Miniſter to ſpeak fooliſhly, than act 
fooliſhly ; and the other, that advices, when they come from 
a man out of fayour, are looked upon as crimes.. | 
This is the ſtate in which I was at court when TI left the 
Duke de Lefdiguigges, in order to prevent as much as I could 
the ill effects which the victory at Lens, and the obſervation. 
had heard Chavigny make, gave me room to fear. I found 
the Queen tranſported with joy to a great exceſs : the Cardinal 
appeared to be in a more moderate temper. -Both of them 


affected an extraordinary gentleneſs, and the Cardinal par- 
ticularly told me, that he would make uſe of the preſent occaſi» 


on, to convince the parliament that he was far from enter - 
taining the revengeful thoughts of which he was accuſed, and 
that in a fe days he would make every body confeſs, that the 
advantages obtained by the King's armies had rather abated ' 
than heightened the court's reſentment. I own that I was im- 
poſed upon by theſe words. I believed them, and rejoiced at © 
them. I preached the next day at. the Jeſuits, in their church 
of St. Lewis, before the King and Queen. The Cardinal, 
who was preſent, thanked me after the ſermon was done, 'for 
that in explaining to the King St. Lewis's will (it was that 
SES" ts N Saint's _ 


* Nicolas de Neufville, Governor to Lewis XIV, aue died 
an 1685, _ ; . 8 We | 


N 
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Saint's day) I had recommended to his Majeſty, according to 
de import t the will, the. care of his great cities. You ſhall 
- now ee how ſincerely the Cardinal ſpoke. 5 
The day after the feſtival, that is on the 26th of 3 
zen the King went to Nötre-Dame, to hear Te Deum. 
ets from the Palais- Royal to the Cathedral were lined on 
both fides with ence the regiment of guards. After 
the King was gone back to the Pala Royal, they made three 
battalions of thoſe ſoldiers, which were poſted upon the Pont- 
meuf, and at the Place-Daupbhine. Cominges, Lieutenant of 
_ _ the Queen's Guards, ſeized forcibly on Brouſfel, Counſellor of 
te Great Chamber, and carried him away in a coach to St. 
+ Germains. Blancmeſnil, * preſident of the Inqueſts, was 
likewiſe taken up at his own houſe juſt at that time, and car- 
. - nedto the caſtle of Vincennes. Yoygrill be ſurprized at the 


_. - Choice they had made of this laſt gefEeman 3 and vou would 
be no leſs {about Brouſſel, if you known him. I ſhall . 
lain in another place what I mean by this. But I am not 
- able to the conſternation Paris was infor the firſt quar- 
der of an hour after Brouſſel was carried away, nor the com- 
motion it was in a quarter of an hour after. Sadneſs at firſt, 
.. or rather dejection, ſeized every one, and even children. Peo- 
ple ſtared on one another without opening their mouths. 
3 t of a ſudden they began to ſtir, they ran, they roared, 
mad all the ſhops were ſhut up. I had notice run to me 
2 and though I was not without reſentment for the manner 
Which T had been plaid upon the day before at the Palais- 
Royal, where I was even defired to tell my friends in the par- 
Hament, that the effects which the victory at Lens had pro- 
-  Quced at court, were no others but thoughts of mildneſs and 
= _ Moderation; I reſolved however without any heſitation to go 
mie Queen, and to ſtick to my duty preferably to all things. 
Thie was the expreſſion I uſed, ſpeaking to Chapelaine, to 
Gomberville, and to Plot, a Canon of Notre-Dame, who is 
now a CarthuGan, who had all three dined with me. I went 
gut in my pontifical habits, and I had hardly reached fo far as 
_ to the Marchenevf, before I was overwhelmed by a multitude 
ef people, that made a noiſe more reſembling that of howling 
- than any other. I got off from them by ſaying, that the = 
would do them juſtice, . 1 met upon the Pont neuf the 
Mareſchal de 1a Meilleraie at the head of the Guards, who 


+ ©  Kemed much confounded, though he ſaw againſt him none 
* but children, who gave the ſoldiers abußne language, and 
* 2, flung 
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flung ſtones at them, But he ſaw another kind of ſtorm 


that was gathering on all parts. He was mighty. glad to ſee 
me, and Fhred Hy all means to tell the the whole 
truth, offering to come along with me to teſtify it. Ia ex- 
tremely pleaſed at his propoſal, and ſo we went to the Palais» 
Royal, followed by an infinite number of people, crying - 
aloud Brouſſel, Brouſſel. We found the Queen in 8 | 
cloſet, and with her the Duke of Orieans, Cardinal Mazarin, 
the Duke de Longueville, the Mareſchal de Villeroi, - the 
Abbot de la Riviere, Bawtru, Guitaut, Captain of the 
Guards, and Nogent. She received me neither well nor ill. 
She was too haughty and too much incenſed to be aſhamed. 
of what ſhe had told me the day before, and the Cardinal had 


not honour enough in him to be aſhamed of any thing. He 


appeared howeyer ſomewhat embarraſſed, and began a 

(though not daring to 
explain himſelf)®he ſeemed deſirous that I ſhould believe that 
there had been new reaſons to oblige the Queen to act in the 


= 


manner ſhe had done. I feigned to believe every word that 


words I ſpoke; though there was nothi 


he ſaid, and 1 told him, that my coming thither proceeded only | 
from my duty; that I was ready to receive the Queen's" c. 
mands, and to contribute what lay in my power towards the 

ublic reſt and tranquillity. The Queen ſeemed to thank me 


ſhe had obſeryed, and obſerved to my diſadvantage, the laſt 
h | | in them but what + 
was well meant, and well becoming u Coadjutor of Paris. But 
the ſaying is true, that <vith Princes it it as danger aun and 
almnfl as criminal, to have ihe pocuer to do good, as to ha the 


awill to do evil, The Mareſchal de la Meilleraie; Who fue 
la Riviere, Bautru, and Nogent, make nothing of the com- 


motion, and even ridicule it, grew very angry. He 


&- with vigour, and left it to me to tell what 1 Knew. I did ie 


with a great deal of freedom, and Iconfirmed what he had faid 
and foretold about the commotion. The Cardinal gave a 


_ fhrill and angry tone, ſpoke theſe very words : © There ba 


© tone; Would to God, Madam, that every body ſpoke as | 


7 are the ridiculous tales 
- © the King, by his authority, ſhall take a courſe for it,” The 


malicious ſmile, and the Queen grew angry. She, with "her 


© ſort of revoltin imagining that the people dare revolt: theſe 
thoſe that would have it ſo : but 


Cardinal, who obſerved by my countenance that 1 was ſome- 
what moved at what the/Queen (aid, anſwered ber in u fat 


© fincerely as the Coadjutor !! He is in fear for his flock : he 


_ © is in fear for the city: he is in fear for your Majeſty's 


y a ſmall nod with her head; but I was told afterwards that 
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' 1 © authority. I am perſuaded that the danger is not come to 


I © the point he-imagines, but his doubts upon it are in him a 


who underſtood the Cardinal's * 

- cant,. came to- herſelf of a ſudden, She began to make uſe * 

of civiller means, and even to make me ſome ſort of excuſe, 

I anſwered ber with a profound teſpect, and with ſo ſimple 

u air, that la Riviere whiſpered Bautru in the ear, as I had it 

© from this laſt four days after: dee what it is, not to be here 

88 night and day 'T Coadjutgr is a man of wit, and un- 

© derſtands the world, and yet he takes for true what the Queen 

© tells him. It is certain that all that were in the cloſet ated 

with a vizard on. I affected to appear fimple, and I was not 

so, at leaſt in this point. The Cardinal tried to appear ſtouter 
dan he truly was. There were inſtants wherein the Queen affected 
do appear mild, and ſhe in her life was never leſs ſo. The Duke 

die Longueville ſeemed fad, though he felt anggwa joy, for he 
was the man in the world that loved beſt the beginning of all 

»  commotions. The Duke of Orleans counterfeited the buſy 
” - andthe angry man ſpeaking to the Queen, and | never heard 
> - him-whiſtle more indolently than he did. for half an hour 

*> > together, being with Guerchi, a Maid of Honour, in the 
een little grey chamber. The Mareſchal of Villero 

2 gay, to make his court to the miniſter, whilſt in pri- 

pute he was owning to me with tears in his eyes, that the ſtate 
was upon the brink of ruin. Bautru and 3 laid the 

= - buffoons, and, to pleaſe the Queen, mimicked Brouflel's 
[© © nurſe, (note, I pray you, that Brouſſel was eighty years old,) 

As if ſhe was inciting the people to a revolt; and this farce 

bs they acted, though both of them knew very well that the 
" tragedy would ſoon follow. The Abbot de la Riviere was 

ide only man that really thought the commotion was nothing. 

- He affirmed it to the Queen, who would willingly have be- 

_ Hieved it, though ſhe been perſuaded of the contrary ;z and 

I obſerved at the ſame inſtant, both by the diſpoſition of 
te Queen, who was the perſon in the World the moſt fear- 
+ Jefs, and by that of la Riviere, who was the moſt ſignalized 
toward of the age: That a blind raſbneſs, and an exceffrue 
Narr, cauſe the ſame eds when the danger is not known. 
That no fort of actor might be wanting on our theatre, the 

_.  Mareſchal de Ja Meilleraie,. who jointly with me had hitherto 
deen ſteady in repreſenting, of what conſequence the tumult 
ma, became of a ſudden the bully'or Hector of the play. He 
Altered his tone and his opinion, when he heard old Vannes 

(who was lieutenant · colonel of the guards) acquaint the Queen 

that thoſe of the city threatened Ito force the King's 8 
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CARDINAL DERETZ.' 33 
The Mareſchal, who was a perfect mixture of choler and ill- 
150 reſolutions, fell at this into a tranſport of anger or ra- 
ther of rage. He began to ſay aloud, that it vas better to die 
than to bear ſuch an —— and he preſſod earneſtly for 
leave to take with him the guards, the officers of the * 
and all the courtiers that were in the anti · chambers, 
his word that he would cruſn that raſcally mob. The 


reed blindfold to what he propoſed, but nobody 4 

ei and you ſhall ſee by the event that nothing could have 
been imagined more contrary to right realon, | The Chana. 

een lor came into the cloſet at that inſtant. He was naturally ſo 


weak a man, that till that time he never had the courage to 
complaiſanee 


the truth there. But on this occaſion his 


ter ielded to his fear. He ſpoke, and did it as the objects which he 
ted | Jad perceived in the ſtreets, — — I obſerved 
ike that the Cardinal ſeemed much hear a man ſpeak - 
he with a freedom which he durſt ner bver. before. But 
all Senneterre, who came in much about time, removed im- 
ſy mediately theſe firſt impreſſions, by aſſuring, that the heat of the 
ud WF people to abate, that nobody took up arms, and: that, | 
ur | with a.litile patience, all would go well. te | 
he Nothing is more dangerous than flattery, in conj RY Wal 
oy when he that is flattered may be capable of feat. The de- 
i- fire he has of removing that fear from him, makes him reject 
te all the meaſures that might remedy the evil. The news that 7245 
he came every moment cauſed that time to be idly loſt, on which 
8 it may be ſaid, that the ſafety of the ſtate depended. Old 
) Guitaut, a man but of little ſenſe, but who loved the 
'e ſeemed more impatient than the reſt, and ſaid with a \ 
Ee voice ſtill than ordinary, that he could not — how 
8 it was poſſible that people ſhould Jull themſelves aſleep in the 
a ſtate things were in. He, inuttered ſomthing elſe Ticks 1 
did not hear, and at which it is likely that the Cardinal, who 
did not love him, took offence; for he anſwered bim + 
© What then, Mr. de Guitavt ; what would you r- 


us to do? I would adviſe you, ſaid Guitaut untly,” « 
©« ſend back that old rogue Brouſſel, either dead or alive. Fear. | 
ing this, I told him that the firſt way would become neither 
the Queen's piety nor her 7 that the ſecond indeed 
might appeals the tumult. en reddened- at theſe 
words, and cried out: * you, Sir; you would | 
c * have me ſet Brouſſel at liberty: I would rather 
with theſe hands, (ſaying which, ſhe brought her hands 
4 to my face, adding) * and thoſe who—' The Cardi- 
e e en Seins to utter what- 
euer 
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6-3 | n 
ever [her rage inſpired her with, interrupted her, and whiſper- 
dl ſomething im her ear. She | compoſed herſelf to a degree, 
e ee een 
mil ease | Ew 14+. 4 $1.2. * 6 + 
Dube civil judge ® came at that inſtant into the cloſet, as 
. Italian comedy a fright ſo | 
the 


* 


ly and ſo ridicu expreſſed, as that which he ſhewed 
in relating to ſome trifling adventures which 
bad happened to — 4 his houſe and the Palais-Royal. 
Obſerve, I beſeech you, and admire the ſympathy. there is be- 
tween ſome minds. The Cardinal had hitherto been but little 
moved at what Mr. de la Meilleraie and I had faid, pathetically 
__emugh ; and it had made no manner of impteſfion on the 
Queen. - But now the judge's fright caught, I think, in a 
panic manner, their imagination, their mind, and their heart, 
Of a ſudden they to me like metamorphoſed perſons: 
— theyceaſed to ridiel and they began to on that the mat- 
ter deſerved confidertion. . A conſultation was held, where 
the Duke of Orleans, the Duke de Longueville, the Chancel- 
lor, the Mareſchal de Villeroi, the Mareſchal de la Meilleraie, 
and myſelf, were ſuffered to prove, by good arguments, the 
neceſlity of ſending back Brouſſel, before the people that 
threatened to take up arms had actually done it. But we 
ienced on this occaſion, That it is much more natural, 
>, for fear to comfult than to determine. The Cardinal, after a 
dosen nonſenſical ſpeeches that contradicted one another, con- 
cluded to adjourn-the matter till the next day, and to let the 
new in the mean time, that the Queen granted them 
's liberty, provided that they would diſperſe, and ceaſe 
to demand it in a body. He added, that no body was better 
*. able t0 ſpeak to the people, nor would be more acceptable to 
. them; than myſelf. I ſaw the ſnare, but I could not avoid it; 
und I could the leſs do it, becauſe the Mareſchal de la Meil- 
leraie, who had no forecaſt, liked the propoſal, and hurried me 
away in a manner along with him into it, by his impetuoſity. 
He told the Queen, that he would go into the ſtreets along 
5 with me, and that we ſhould do wonders there. No doubt, 
id I, provided the Queen is pleaſed to let us have a promiſe 
in due form for the ſetting the priſoners free, for my credit 
among the people is not great enough to be believed without 
that. - I was praiſed for my modeſty ; the Mareſchal de la 
Meilleraie ſuſpe&ed nothing; and I was told that the Queens 
28 | : L 2 = 2/7 
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CARDINAL DERETZ 7 
word was better than any writing whatever. In ſhort, I was 
laughed at for what I had aſked, and I found myſelf in that in · 
ſtant, under the cruel neceſſity of acting the worſt part that 
rhaps any private man was ever put to, I would have re- 
lied, but the Queen retired haſtily into her little grey chamber. - 
The Duke of Orleans puſhed me gently with both his hands, 
ſaying to me: © Reſtore the Rate its quiet.” The Mareſchal de 
la Meilleraie took me away, and all the life-guards were carry» 
ing me off in their arms in a moſt affectionate manner, ſaying 
aloud to me: © You alone are able to remedy the evil.“ In 
that manner came I out in my pontifical habits, givi 
bleſſings on the right and on the left; but you may well thin 
that this occupation did not hinder me from making all the re- 
flections that ſuited with the trouble I found myſelf in. I re- 
ſolved however, without an ot afl . act purely —_— 
ing to my duty; to preach obedience tothe people, and uſe my 
vital nn to appeaſe any tumult. The only meafurt 
which I was reſolved to obſerve, was to promiſe nothing in 
my own name, and only to ſay that the Queen had aſſured me 
that ſhe would ſend back Brouſſel, provided the tumult ceaſed. 
The Mareſchal de la Meilleraie's impetuoſity left me no | 
room to meaſure my expreſſions ; for inſtead of coming along 
with me as he had ſaid, he put himſelf at the head of the light 
horſe-guards, , and rode along with his ſword drawn, crying 
as loud as he could; God ſave the King, and liberty to 
Brouſſel. But being ſeen by many more than there were that 
could hear him, the naked ſword he held in his hand made 
a ſtronger impreſſion than his voice could do. They called 
to arms: a porter drew out a cutlaſs over- againſt the Quince- 
Vint, ® and the Mareſchal ſhot him dead with a piſtol. F At 
that the cries redoubled, and every where they ran to their arms. 
A croud of people that had followed me from the Palais-Royal 
puſhed me along, or rather carried me to the Croix-du-Tiroir, 
where I found the Mareſchal engaged with a great many 
citizens that had taken up arms in the ſtreet called de PArbre | 
ſec. I flung myſelf into the crowd to try to part them, thinking 
that of both ſides they would ſhew ſome reſpect to my habits 
and my dignity., I was not altogether miltaken, for the Mare« 
ſchal, who was in a pretty great {treight, was glad of that 


Vol. I. F pretence 


An boſpital for blind people. - FOR 
+ Fol, in bis Memoirs, ſays that the Coadjutor confeſſ-d this 
= porter as be was dying in a kenne! which contributed not'a 
| = ZPiutle to increaſe the commotian. Foli pretends that be heard th? 
Cardinal fay, that be had dye it for that purpoſe. ' | 
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one to order his light-horſe to fireno more. © The citizens 
ſtill likewiſe, and contented themſelves with making a 
and at the croſs way. But twenty or thirty, who came with 
halberds and muſquetoons out of the ſtreet called Deſprouvelles, 
— not the ſame moderation; for either — ſeeing me, or 
Feigning not to ſee me, they made a very briſk diſcharge upon 
the; 2 broke — piſtol Fontraille's N ſtood 
Wich his ſword in his hand near the Mareſchal, wounded one 
of my pages who held my caſſock behind, and ſtruck me with 
a ftone behind the ear, which brought me to the ground. I 


vans no ſooner got up, than a citizen clapped his muſquetoon 


to my head, and though he was altogether unknown to me, 
1 thought that it was beſt to let him think otherwiſe. Ithere- 
fore cried to him : Ah, wretch I if thy father ſaw thee At 
that he fancied that I was his father's beſt friend, though I 
Knew the father as little as 1 did the fon. I believe that that 
made him look Pen me with more attention, and being ſtart- 
led at my habit, he aſked me, if 1 was not the Coadjutor ? All 
the reſt were likewiſe ſtartled, and every one came running to 
me. This gave way to the Mareſchal de la Meilleraie to re- 
tire more freely to the Palais Royal, becauſe I affected pur- 
poſely to go towards the market-hall. They all followed me 
thither, where I ftood in need of them; for I found there a 


*multitude of brokers that had taken up arms. I flattered : 


"them, carefled them, beſeeched them, threatened them, till at 


ow 


famous flatterers, that make the Queen believe that all this 


laſt, I perſuaded them. They quitted their arms, and that 


-preſerved Paris; for if they had kept them till night came, 


*which was drawing near, the city had infallibly been pillaged. 
In all my life-time, I have hardly felt a greater ſatisfaction 
than this was to me; and it affected me to that degree, that 
I had not time to reflect on the manner in which the ſervice I 
had done on this occaſion ought to have been received at 
_ evurt. © I ſay, ought to have been, becauſe it really was re- 
{ceived there quite other wiſe. | 

I went to the Palais-Royal, followed by thirty or forty 


thouſand men, but all without arms. I met at the rails the 


Mareſchal de la Mcilleraie, who being exceſſively moved with 
my manner of acting in regard to him, took me into his arms, 
und ſqueezed me till he had almoſt ſtifled me: Then he ſaid: 
I am on inconſiderate raſh fool: I had near brought the ſtate 
2 to ruin; bot you have ſaved all. Come, let us ſpeak to the 
© Queen like true Frenchmen, and like honeſt men. Let us 


i confer notes together, that by our teſtimony we may, when 


© «the King comes of age, hang thoſe banes of the ſtate, thoſe 
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c matter is but a trifle.” Having ended with me, he turned 
his ſpeech to the officers of the guards, and ſpoke as moy- 
ingly and eloquently, as any General before him has perhaps 


ever done. After this, he took me along with him, 8 hg 


carried me to the Queen. As ſoon as we got to her: 


is the man, Madam, (ſaid he, pointing to me) © to whom I 's 


owe my life, and to whom your Majeſty owes the ſafety of 
© your guards, and perhaps of the Palais- The Queen 


ept it to my- 
ſelf; and to put a ſtop to the Mareſchal's encomium on me 
© No, Madam, (faid I) * the buſineſs is not concerning me, 
© but concerning Paris, whoſe inhabitants are tome without 
arms, and in a ſubmiſſive manner, to throw themſelves at 


« your Majeſty's feet.” * Paris' (replied the Queen all in a 


flame) is guilty, and very little ſubmiſſive, If it be 
© true, as 2 told, that they have carried their rage ſo high 


© there, how can they be appeaſed in ſo little a time? The 


Mareſchal, who obſerved now, as well as I in what humour 
the Queen was, ſaid angrily to her, and ſwearing :. Madam, 
© no honeſt man can flatter you in the extremity things are in. 


A — 7 do not ſet this day Brouſſel at liberty, you muſt ex- 
0 


to ſee nothing but deſolation and ruin to-morrow.* 1 
was going to ſpeak, to back what the Mareſchal had ſaid, 
but the Queen ſtopt me, and ſaid in a jeering manner: G0 
© and take ſome rett, Sir, you have laboured hard. e 


1 left the Palais-Royal in this manner: and though I was in- 


wardly enraged, I ſpoke not one word from thence to my houſe 
that might incenſe the people. I found an innumerable crowd 


of them that were ſtaying for me, and that forced me to get up- 
on the roof of my 5 * them an account of What 1 
l. 


had done at the Palais-R told them that I had acquaint= 
ed the Queen with their ence to her commands, in quit- 
ting their arms in the places where they were taken up; and 
in forbearing to take them up in the places where they were 
upon the point of doing it : that the Queen had expreſſed ſome 


latisfaction for their ſubmiſſiveneſa, and had told me that that 


was the only way to obtain of her the liberty of the priſihers. 
I added all that 1 
did without any 


Win, becauſe ſupper-time drew near. 


. You will look upon Mis circumſtance as ridiculous, but it is 
| founded upon experience; and I have obſerved that at Paris, 
in popular commotions, the moſt inflamed are unwilling t6 loſe 


n aa 
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began to ſmile, / but in a manner! that left it doubtful whether 
ſhe was pleaſed or angry. I obſerved it, but I k 


ht might appeaſe that mob, which 1 
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t run a t riſque with the people by my giving 
tem hopes of IB tberty, though I taken gr 
care not to paſs. my word for it. But how could I expect that 


1 ſhovid diſtinguiſh ſo. nicely betwixt promiſes and hopes. 
__ what room had I to believe, from what I had expe- 
| "rienced before, and from what bad paſſed that day, that the 
court would conſider in the leaſt the direction which I received 
there jointly with the Mareſchal de la Meilleraie? Or had I 

not rather a juſt reaſon to be perſuaded, that they would not 
mis this opportunity of deſtroying my credit with the people, 
dy making them believe that I bad acted in concert with the 
" Miniſter, to amuſe and meck them ? Theſe views, which I 
© conſidered in their full extent, grieved me, but did not tempt 
me. I repented not at all of what IL had done, becauſe I was 
perſuaded that I had afted only according to duty, and to pru- 
dence. I-wrapped myſelf up, it I may fay fo, in my innocence, 
and I became aſhamed of having reflected upon the event. 

F - Montrefor coming to me juſt at that tin e, and telling me, that 
= I was miſtaken if I thought that I had got much by what I had 
| done; I anſwered him in theſe words: © I have got much by it, 
Z pecauſe I have thereby freed myſelf from making an apology 
e n relation to the benefits I have received, which I 50; upon 

| ©. as an inſufferable thing for an honeſt man to do. Had I 
6 ftaid at home in ſuch a juncture as this, do you think that 
the Queen, (to whom, when all is done, I owe my: poſt) 
could with any reaſon have been . ſatisfied with me. « I 
© tell you, replied Montreſor, that ſhe is in no manner fatis- 
.© fied with you. Madam de Noailles, and Madam de Mot- 
4 teville, tolck the Prince de Guimené this very moment, 
© that they are perſuaded at court that you have yourielf 

helped to ſtir up the people. Ti 7 1 
Iden that I gave no manner of credit to this ſpeech of 
Montreſor's; for though I had obſerved that they made a 
; _ Fookof me in the Queen's cloſet, it could not come into my 
——— thotghts chat rbeir malignity would gg ſo far as to leſſen the 
merit of the ſervice I had done, leſs. could. I imagine 
them capable of turning that into @ Mime. Montreſor con- 
tnuing to torment me by ſaying that my friend John Lewis de 
44 _— Ex a "I % F ieſque 
SDhbis Lady has wrote Memoirs, which have been v 
latch we d, and of which ſome notice ſhall be taken in t 
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ue would have followed other ſteps than mine, Tanfwered - 
oy that 1 all my life-time” held men in greater eſteem 
for w te to do on ſome occaſions, than for what 
they ee choughts, and upon the point of falling 

aſleep gues came to me from the Qaeen's ſu 
and told me that I had been there turned publicly into ridicùle 
that T had been talked of as a man that bad left nothing un- 
done to ſtir up the people, under pretence of quieting them ; 
that there had been whiſtling in the ſtreets, and that I pretend= 
ed to have been wounded, though there was nothing kiks it 
in ſhort, that I had been expoſed for two hours long, to the 
ingenious raillery of Beautru, to the drollery of Nogent, to the - 
pleaſantry of la Riviere, to the feigned compaſſion of the 
ardinal, and to the Queen's fits of laughing. You may 
well ſuppoſe that T could not hear all this without being 
moved; but the truth is, that 1 was not moved to fo 2 
a degree as perhaps you may imagine. What I felt was ra- 
ther a flight temptation to, than a violent motion for, re» _. 
venge. Every thing indeed came crowding into my mind, but 
nothing ſtuck there. I rejected, without almoſt any manner 
of heſitation, the brighteſt and the moſt flattering ideas which 
memory of paſt conſpiracies brought in abundance to my- 
mind, as ſoon as the ill treatment which T had received, and: 
which was, as T perceived, known and become public, gave 
me room to think that I might now with honour enter into 
new ones. All theſe thoughts I facrificed to my obligations 
to the Queen, though I muſt own that they were dear to me, 
having in ſome meaſure ſucked them in with my nurſe's milk 
2 it is certain, _ 7 and 3 would not in the 
eaſt have prevailed with me, either by way of perſuaſion or re- 
. — if Argentiiel, who from the death of the Count de 
Soiſſons, (to whom he was firſt Gentleman of the chamber) 
bad ſtuck very cloſe to me, had not come at that ſame time. 
He entered my chamber with a wild look, ſaying to ngg * Sir,, 
© you are undone ; the Mareſchal de la Meilleraie has ordered 
t me to tell you, that the devil has taken poſſeſſion of he 
© 'Palais-Royal, and has put into their minds there, that- 
by den have done your utmoſt to excite the ſeditionz that: 
© he has omitted nothing to ſet forth the truth to the Qeen, 
© and to the Cardinal, but that they both did but laugh at; 
him: that he can in no manner excuſe them for ſuch an un- 
juſt proceeding, but that, at the Tame time, he cannot 
enough admire them for their contempt of the tumult, which- 
they have ſeen from the beginning to the end with prophetic 
eyes, having always ſaid, that the coming of the night would 
* quaſh that uproar : that he had hitherto believed otherwiſe, 
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: # but was now convinced that they were in dhe ft ht, becauſe 
© he had walked the ſtreets, and had nal ope 6n 
. -© man ftirring there ; that thoſe ſorts of 0 


© apain, after they had quenched of themiel y 
8 that did : that he beſceched me to confider of my own 
_ © ſafety : that the King's authority would the next 

day in all its grandeur : that he ſaw the court very much 
© diſpoſed not to loſe the critical moment: that I ſhould be 
© the firſt upon whom a great example would be made: that 
'© they had even already talked of {ending me to Quimper- 
-© corentin : that Brouſſel was to be ſent to Havre-de- 
© Grace, f and that it was reſolved that the Chancellor 
© ſhould come in the morning betimes to interdict the parlia- 
ment, and to command them to retire to Montargis,' 
Having faid this, Argentuei] added: This is what the 
© Mareſchal de la Meilleraie bid me tell you. The Mareſ- 
© chal de Villeroi ſpeaks not in fo plain a manner, becauſe he 


© dares not: but he ſqueezed me by the hand as I came by, 
. © after a manner that makes me think that he is likely to know 


| © more: and I tell you, faid Argentiteil, * that they are 


both in the right, for there is not one ſoul in the ſtreets: all 
is calm there, ee may take up to-morrow whomever 
they .* Montreſor, who is one of thoſe that has al- 
ways foreſeen all, cried out, that he made no doubt of it, 
| = had ſaiĩd as much before. Laigues began to bo- 
moan my conduct, that moved my friends compaſſion, 
' though it involved them in my ruin. All that I ſaid to them 
was, that if they pleaſed to leave me for a quarter of an hour 
to myſelf, 1 would convince them that we were not reduced ſo 
low as to excite compaſſion, as indeed we were not. Having 
left me to myſelf, as I had deſired, I did not conſider in the 
leaſt what I was able to do, becauſe I was very ſure of my 
r what I ought to do, and that 
2 
What was intended againſt the public, having overcome 
ſcruples, and being now conſcious to myſelf that Lmighta& 
wich honour, and without incurring any blame, I gave 
Jooſe to all my thoughts; I called back to my mind, all that 
my imagination had ever repreſented to me, of what was 
moſt glorious and moſt ſuitable to great deſigns. I gave my- 
"ſelf leave to be pleaſ and flattered with the title of head of 
r e | a party ; 
© ®-Quimpercorentin, aliag Cornoaille, a town in Britanny, 
near the ſeafide, © | W 
'+ 4 ſea- port town in Normandy. 


; . 


me. But the manner in which I was treated, and ; 
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by reaſon of a thouſand accidents which a diforderly life may 


reſolution of running the ſame fate with the public, rectified 
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honeſt and a flout man, whoſe credit was very great 
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a party; which I had always honoured in Plutarch's lives, 

But what put an end to all my ſcruples, was the advantage 
that I fancied 1 ſhould reap by diſtinguiſhing myſelf from 
thoſe of my profeſſion in a ſtate of lite, wherein all profeſſions 
are blended and mixt. The diſorderly life I led, ſo unbe- 
coming an eccleſiaſtie, terrified me; neither was I leſs afraid 
of a ridicule like that which the Archbiſhop of Sens was 
fallen into. 1 ſupported myſelf by the means of the Sor» 
bonnk, by my ſermons, and by the love of the people: but 
that ſupport is but for a time, and that time cannot laſt long, 


occahon, But in a hurry of affairs, the different ſpecies are nor 
ſo eaſily diſtinguiſned, and what is not of itſelf very juſtifiable, 
may become honourable that way: nay, what is really a yice 
in an Archbiſhop, may on many occat:ons be a virtue in the 
head of a party. I had had that in view a thouſand times; 


but it always gave way to what 1 thought F owed the _— 
What had paſſed at the Palais-Royal during ſupper, and my 


now what I thought amiſs before; I aceepted with joy what _ 


I had ſo many times rejected, and I abandoned myſelf to all 
that ant fone me me to. e 
| e clock was ftriking twelve when I called for Laigues 


and for Montrefor, to whom I ſaid: © You know that 1 


_ © dread apologies, but you ſhall now be convinced that I am 


© not afraid of manifeſtos. All the court ſhall be a witneſs 


* to me of the manner in which I have been uſed at the Palais- 


* Royal, for above a year. The public ought to defend mx 
* honour; but the public is attacked, and it is my duty to 
* defend it from being oppreſſed. We are not, gentlemen, 
* on ſo ill terms as you imagine, and to-morrow before noon. 
© 1 ſhall be ' maſter of Paris.” My two friends thought me 
crazy, and they that had ſo often before perſecuted me to he 
doing, made me now lectures on moderation. But I heark»- 
ened not to what they ſaid, and at that inftant I- ſent for 
Miron, who was a maſter in the chamber oß accounts, and 
Colonel of the ward of St. Germains de ! Auxerrois: an 


the people. I acquainted him with the ſtate of things, and 
drought him to be of my opinion. He engaged readily to 

execute whatever I ſhould deſire. We conces ted every thing 
together, and at the firſt warning which he ſhould have from 
me, he was to cauſe the drums. to beat, and the people to re. 


_ 


take their,arws, 
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As he was going down ſtairs he found one who was bro- 
-. ther to his cook, who being condemued to the gallows, and 


not daring to walk the ſtreet in the day time, was often uſed 
to roam at night. That man had juſt met by chance, by 


knew afterwards to be Vannes, Lievtenant-colonel of 
guards, and Rubantel, a Licutenant in the ſame regiment,) 
who were diſcourſing in what manner they might enter Mi- 


'ron's houſe in order to ſurprize him, and what polts were the 


- beſt, for the guards, the Switzers, the Gens d'Armes, and 


Poing ſome of the beſt citizens without any arms, in the 
places where we had heard that the ſoldiers were to come, be- 


the Light Horie, to make themſelves maſters of all that lies 


- between the Pontneuf and the Palais-Royal. This and what 
the Mareſchal de la Meilleraie had ſent me word of before, 


us think chat it was fit to prevent the evil, but in a man» 


ner however that did not appear to be offenſive, nothing being 
of greater conſequence in juch a caſe than to make the peo 

believe, even when they are attacking, that they are only 
defending themielves. | We executed this project by only 


cauſe, by doing ſo, we were ſure that our men would not 
take up arms · till they were ordered ſo to do. Miron acquit · 
ted himſelt ſo generouſly and fo happily of that commiſſion, 


_ that he got above four hundred of the principal citizens to 
aſſemble in ſinall diviſions, with as little noiſe and as little 


commotion, as the novices among the Carthuſians could 
have made, had they come there about their meditations. 
I gave my orders to L'Epinay, (whom I have mentioned 
before when 1 ſpoke of the Count de Soiſſons's affairs) to 
keep humſelf in a readineſs, to ſeize, upon the firſt notice 
Dr. on the Serjeant's Rail which lies over againſt St. 
E's, and to make there a barricado againſt the guards 
that were at the Palais-Royal ; and Miron having told us 
that his cook's brother had heard ſeveral times the two of- 
ficers, of whom I have ſpoke, mention the gate of Neſle, 


we thought that it wonld be well for us to take care of it, 


for-fear that there ſhould be a deſign to carry away ſomebody 
or other through that gate. Argentüeil, as brave and as re- 
ſolute a man as ever was in the world, took that taſk u 


| him, and placed himſelf at a carver's that lived juſt by, 


having with him twenty good ſoldiers, which the Chevalier 
d'Humieres, who was raiſing recruits at Paris, lent him. I 


went to ſleep after I had given theſe orders, and I was not 


waked 
\ 


ron's houſe, two men that looked lihs ofticers, talking 
together and mentioning often Miron's name. He heark- 
enced from behind a door, and heard thoſe men, (whom 
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' waked till fix that morning, when Miron's. ſecretary came 
to acquaint me that no Coldiert hal n during the night} 
that a few troopers only had been een, who in all 
ance came to reconnoitre the plottons of citizens, which done 
they galloped away; that by that movement he judged that 
our precaution had ſerved to prevent the inſult, if any was 
intended, to any particular perſons ; but that the movement 
which began to appear at the Chancellor's, denoted that there 
was ſome deſign on foot againſt the public; that purſuivants 
were obſerved to go backward and forward, and that Qndedei: + 
had been there four times in two hourpace:. 0, 
Some time after this the firſt Enſign of Miron's regiment: - 
eame to give me notice that the Chancellor was marching - 
with all the pomp belonging to his office, directly to the 
Parliament. 10 gentüeil at the ſame time ſent me word! 
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that two companies of the Switz guard were advancing on 
the ſuburbs ſide, towards the gate of Neſle. The fatal mo- 
ment is now arrived. I gave my orders in two words, and they 
vere executed in two inſtants. Arms were taken up at Miron's 
command; Argentüeil in a bricklayer's dreſs with a rule in 
his hand, charged the 'Switzer's on the flank, tbok one f 
their colours, killed twenty or thirty of them, and difperſed- 
the reſt; The Chancellor being purſued on all ſides, could 
hardly eſcape to the Hotel d'O; Which lies at the farther end: 
of the Auguſtine's key, on the fide of St. Michael's bridge. 
The. e broke open the gates and entefed in, all in a 
— — God alone ſaved the Chancellor and the Biſliop de 
eaux his brother, to whom he confeſſed himſelf, by 5 6 
mitting that the mob, who by good fortune for then were 
, buſy in pillaging, never. thought of breaking open the door 
of a little room wherein they were hide. N 
That commotion reſembled a ſudden and violent fire, which 
ſpread itſelf from the Pontneuf through all the city. Every 
one without exception took up arms. Children of five and 
fix kicks old were ſeen with poniards in their hands, brought 
to them by their own mothers. . There were in Paris above - 
| two hundred barricadoes made in leſs than two hours time, 
3 which were bordered with the colours and the arms kept in- 
4 tire ſince the holy league. Being obliged ' to ſtep out for a 
moment to appeaſe a tumult that had happened by a miſun- 
derſtanding between two officers of the ward, in the new 
ſtreet Notre-Dame, I faw amongſt others, a lance trailed © _ © 
along rather than carried, by a boy of eight years old, which- 
had certainly been preſerved from the time of our ancient 
wars with the Englih. 2 I ſaw ſomething ſtill more curi- 
9 3. , . us 
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ous than that. The Duke de Brifſac made me take notice of 
2 gorget which was * ilt, on m_ figure of the 
\ Jacobine monk who“ killed Henry the third was engraven, 
with this inſcription : St. James Clement. I reprimanded 
the officer that had it on, and 1 got it to be publicly broken 
to pieces on 4 ſmith's anvil, at which the people cried, God 
fave the King : but the burden was No Mazarin. 
A moment after my coming back to my houſe, the Queen's 
Reward came to intreat and command me in her name, to 
uſe of my credit to appeaſe the ſedition ; by which you 
ſe that. they no longer treated it at court as a trifle. I 
wered coldly, yet reſpectfully, that my endeavours about 
the day before had got me . people, 
L had run ſome riſque only by ſhewin ſelf one mo- 
t and that I had obliged to_zeturn haſtily 
IL added to this all that you can Imagine, of reſpe&, 
of: grief, of regret, and of ſubmiſſiveneſs. The ſteward, 
wag but at the end of the ſtreet when they cried, Gad 
the King, and who had likewiſe heard the e add 
timg God ſave the Coadjutor, would fain have 
of wy credit among them. I ſhould have been 
of his thinking otherwiſe; but yet I feigned all 
s if I would have perſuaded him of the contrary. 
miniſters of the two laſt centuries knew not what they 
when they reduced to words only, the true regard 
* Kings ought to have for their people: there happens 
ſee Sap Tvres wherein by a neceſſary conſequence, 
obedience which is owed to kings, is reduced only to 
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wWhatſoever ſhould be forbidden upon pain of death to take 

=. - at commiſhon like his, and that thoſe that had the ad- 
viſers in this affair ſhould be informed againſt, as diſturbers 

of the public peace. That arreſt was put in execution upon 

| _ the ſpot. The parliament went to the Palais-Royal in a 
| © > body, and to the number of one hundred and ſixty. They 
1 - were received and attended in the ſtreets with incredible huz- 
wr  3as andclappings ; all the barricadoes fell at their * 
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Phe firſt Preſident ſpoke to the with all the free» 
dom which the ſtate of things required. He repreſented to 
ber to the life, how the royal word had on all occaſions been 
made a jeſt of : the ſhameful, and even childiſh illuſions, . 
whereby reſolutions the moſt advantageous, and even the moſt 
neceſſary to the tate, had been a Thouſand times eluded. He 
. ſtrongly aggravated the danger that threatened the ſtate by the 
general. — taking up of arms. The Queen, 
- who feared nothing, becauſe ſhe knew but little, grew ex- 
tremely incenſed, and anſwered not only in an angry, but _ 
even in a furious tone, ſaying, * I know very. well that the 
city is in a tumult: but you ſhall be anfwerable for Ir, 
- © gentlemen of the parliament; you, your wives and chi- 
< dren.” At this laſt word ſhe retired into her little grey 
chamber, ſhutting the door hard after her. OY 
Phe Parliament was coming back,, and. was already de- 
ſcending the ſtairs, when the Preſident de Meſſnes, who was : 
extremely timorous, . conſidering to what danger the company 
was going to be expoſed among the people, exhorted them tow 
try once more to move the Queen if. it was poſſible, . They 
found the Duke. of Orleans in the. great cloſet, and made. a- 
thetic ſpeech to him. He got twenty of them into the 
little grey chamber, where the firſt Preſident ſhewed the * 
ieen all the horrour of Paris enraged and in arms. . 
ſhould hayg ſaid that he tried to do it, for the Queen would“ 
hear a and in her fit of anger, fluog herſelf from them. 
into the little gallery. . 


of 
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The Cardinal came to them and e ſet the pri + 
ſoners free, provided that the e gave their word =: 
to hold their aſſemblies any longer. At which the firſt Pre- 
ſulent anſwered, that they muſt firſt deliberate upon that pro- 
poſition. They were near doing of it upon the ſpot, but 
many of the members jp gy that it would be thought 
among the people that their votes had been extorted by vio- 
lence if they debated at the Palais-Rayal, it was reſolved to 
aſſemble in the afternoan at their own court, where the Duke 
of Orleans was defired to be preſent. _ . 

T he parliament coming back in this manner from the 
Falais-Royal, without mentioning any thing of Brouſſel's 
liberty, met at firſt with nothing but a deep filence inſtead of 

the applauſe they had had before. Being come to the Ser- 
; jeant's - 


Henry de Meſmes, Baron of Roiſſ Marguis de Moigne- 
ville, Cc. ſecond Preſident à Martier, in ihe parliament off 
Parts. [He died in 1659. | N 
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 wath eee ee ich they appeaſed by aſſuring the 
that the Queen iſed ſatisfation. - They eluded the 
threatenings at the ſecond barricado by the ſame means, But 
- - when they came to the Wa Tiroir, here the third ſtood, 
"the people there refuſed to be paid in the fame coin. A jour- 
85 n cook advanced with two hundred men, and clapping 
his halberd to the firſt Preſident's breaſi, ſaid to him: Turn 
pack, traitor, and except thou haſt a mind to be thyſelf 
© murdered, bring us back Brouſſel, or Mazarin and the 
Chancellor in for him.* I think I need not tell 
you how great the confuſion and the terror was, that ſeized 
almoR all thoſe that flood by. Five Preſidents à Mortier, 
and above twenty counſellors of the Parliament Hung them- 
ſelves among the crowd to make their eſcape. The firſt Pre- 
dent alone, the moſt intrepid man in my opinion that has 
__ appeared in his age, remained firm and unmoved. He gave 
himſelf time to rally as many as he could of the company g 
ke preſerved all along the dignity of a magiſtrate, both in 
words and in every ſtep he took; and he went flowly back to 
"the Palais-Royal, in the heat of all manner of revilings, 
"threatnings, curſes and imprecations. | 
That man had a fort of-eloquence that was peculiar to 
him. He knew nothing of rhetorical figures, he was not 
"congruous in his ſpeech ; but he ſpoke with Tgy that 
Jupplied the reſt, and he was of ſo bold a nature, 4 he 
never ſpoke ſo well as in the midſt of danger. He ſurpaſſed 
bimſel when he came back to the Palais-Royal, and it is 
certain that he moved every body there, the Queen excepted, - 
Who remained inflexible. | 
The Duke of Orleans ſeemed as if he would have knelt 
to her: four of the Princeſſes that quaked for fear, did it in 
"reality. Cardinal Mazarin, to whom a young counſellor of 
the Chambers of Inquefts had ſaid in a jeſting manner, that 
"It was fit that he went himſelf into the ſtreets to ſee how mat- 
ters went there; the Cardinal, I fay, joined himſelf to the 
reſt, and they at laſt with a great deal of difficulty got the 
| to theſe words: Well, gentlemen of the par- 
 hament, conſider then what is fit to be done,” They aſ- 
ſembled at the ſame time in the t gallery; they delibe- 
Tated and gave an arreft, whereby the Queen was to be thanked 
for the liberty ſhe granted the priſoners. | 
At the fame time that this arreſt was pronounced, Lettres 
de cachet were immediately diſpatched, The firſt Preſident 
Thewed the people authentic copies both of the —— 
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the letters, would not quit their arms till the effect 
had — 8 itſelf gave no arreſt for the 

uitting them till they had ſeen Brouſſel again among them. 
He came back thither the next day, or was rather carried 


ricadoes were pulled to pieces, the ſhops were and in 
leſs than two hours time Paris was more quiet chan I ever ſaw 
it on a Good-Friday. + | 5 00 
I chaught that it would be beſt to give you this whole nar- 


rative, without any interruption, becauſe it contains all that 


is previous to the civil war. I am now to explain ſome par- 


ſelf how to com they are accompanied with 


ſo explained. For example, you long to know, I am fure, 


the ſecret ſprings that have occaſioned all thoſe ſeveral bodies to 


move and act almoſt all at once: you long to know what have 
been the wheels, which notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 
court, the-artifices of the miniſters, the weakneſs into whic”, 
the public was fallen, and the corruption among private 
* have maintained this motion in a kind of an equilt- 
ium. It is likely that you imagine in all this a great deakof 


myſtery, of caballing, and of intriguing. 1 own that yo 


have the appearances on your fide, and'to a degree that makes 
me think that hiſtorians that have taken, in like caſes, what 
was probable for what was true, ought-to be excuſed, Tean 
however, and muſt aſſure you, that till the night that pre- 


ceded the barricadoes, there was not one grain in all this f 
what is called ftate intrigue, and that even what there might 


be in it of private intrigue was fo very light, that it hardly 
deſerves to be weighed. I explain myſelf. ' Longueil, a 
counſellor of the Grand Chamber, of a dark, pragmatical, 


upon people's ſhoulders, with incredible-huzzas. The bar- 


ticulars, which, I dare ſay, you bave been buſy with your- - 
ons uſe : 
circumſtances which can hardly be conceived before they are 


"= 


and dangerous ſpirit ; but a man that underſtood the detail | 


of parliamentary affairs better than all the reſt of them put 
together, had a deſign even at that time of getting for his 
brother, the Preſident de Maiſons, the ſuperintendency of the 
finances. He had got himſelf in mighty credit with Brouſſel, 
a man as eaſily governed, and as fimple as a child; and it 
was believed by many, and I myſelf believe, that it came 
into his thoughts from the firſt ſtirrings of the parliament, 
to make uſe of Brouſſel. and by ſpurring him on and inflam- 
avg him, to make himſelf conſiderable with the miniſtry. 
The Preſident Viole was an intimate friend of Chavigny's, 


who was exaſperated at. Cardinal "Mazarin, becauſe having 
2 


been the chief cauſe of his credit with Cardinal Richlieu, 


ſliuſpected to have worked him into it. Was I not in the right 
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n made a fool of by him in a cruel manner at the begin- 
ning of the 4 this Preſident ben of the 
Airſt that ed a heat in the parliament, Chavigny was 


to ſay that the e of private intrigue that entered into this, 
was extremely light? For even ſuppoſing it as well | 
as it is poſſible for art to do, of which I am much in doubt; 
what could be performed, in a company compoſed of above 
two hundred heads, and joined to three other. companies that 
made vp almoſt as many more, by. two of the fimpleſt and 
moſt —— heads of all thoſe bodies? The Preſident Viole 
Had all his life-time been a man of pleaſure, and not at all 
applied to his profeſſion. As for Brouſſel, he. had ſpent his 
days from his youth to his old age, amongft his bags, and in 
ie duſt of the grand chamber, with a greater reputation af 
integrity than capacity. Thoſe that joined at firſt the moſt. 
openly to theſe two, were, Charton, Preſident of the Re- 
queſts, a man little lefs than mad; and Blancmeſnil, Pre- 
*.dent of the Inqueſts: you know this laſt 3. he acted in the 
1 t as you have ſeen him do at your houſe. Had there 
any caballing in the company, 4 leave you-to judge if 
they had made choice of ſuch brainleſs men, when they had- 
_ fo many others of an infinitely greater weight. This makes 
good what I have ſaid more than once, that the cauſe of the 
revolution of which I am ſpeaking, ought to be aſcribed to 


nothing elſe but the altering the ancient laws, which brought 


Along with it inſenfibly an alteration in people's minds, and 
which was the cauſe that even before people were quite aware. 
of the change, there was a party already formed. It is cer- 
tain that there was not one ſingle man of all thoſe that aſſiſted 
at the parliament and at other ſovereign courts, that had in 
the leaſt in view what really. followed, nor even what wis- 
like to follow. All that was faid and done there, was ac- 
companied with a like ſpirit as at proceflcs at law, and .as it 
bad an air of chicane, it had likewiſe its pedantry, the 
eſſence of which is a ſtiffneſs directly oppoſite to that ſupple- 
neſt which of all other qualities 4 moſt neceflacy for the 
Management of, great affairs. What is moſt to be admired 
, that that wage "op is e 15 to remedy. the incon- 
. veniences likely to among ſuch a medley of perſons, 
had paſſed with them for caballing, which t 4 3 ab- 
horrence for: And yet they were caballing all this while, 
tho' they knew nothing of it. The blindnef of thofe whoſe 
intentions are good, is commonly followed in ſuch a caſe-as 
tlus, by the penetration of. clearer-ſighted men, who 52 
e ; g R. 
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CARDINAL DERETZ. in 
ſpirit of faction with, the public intereſt, and who extend 
their views to future events, and to T of things, 
at the time that regulated companies look no further than to 
the Ne and to what ſeems apparent to chem. 
| his reflection, and what you have ſeen before of the deli- 
| berations of the parliament, ſhews you ſufficiently the con- 
fuſion things were in at the ſetting up the barricadoes. It 
likewiſe ſhews you the error of thoſe that pretend that a party 
without a chief is not to be feared. Chiefs may ariſe in the 
ſpace of a night. The commotion I have been repreſenting, 
which was ſo violent, and of ſo long duration, produced none 
in the ſpace of one whole year, and one moment hatched 
many more than were neceſſary for the part | 
As ſoon as the barricadoes were down, 83 to Madam 
de Guimené, wo told me that ſhe knew for certain that the 
Cardinal thought me the author of them. The next morn- 
ng the ſent fqr me. She gave me all poſſible marks 
. kindnels, and even of truſt. She ſaid, that if ſhe had be- 
lieved me ſhe had avoided the trouble which ſhe was now in 3 
that it was not poor Cardinal Mazarig's. fault that ſhe had 
not done it; that he had told her all along that they ought to 
rely upon my judgment; that Chavigny was the only cauſe 
of this misfortune by his pernicious counſels, which ſhe had 
had a greater deference for than for the Cardinal's. “ But, 
good God | (faid ſhe all ofen ſudden) will you ſuffer that 
7 rogue Beautru, who has uſed you with ſo much diſreſpeR, 
* to eſcape without having him baſtinadoed? I ſaw, the night 
before laſt, the poor Cardinal upon the point of treatin 
© him in that manner.“ I received all this with ſomewhat 1 
ſincerity than reſpet, She ordered me afterwards to go and 
ſee the poor Cardinal, both to comfort him, and adviſe wi 
him what was to be done, in order to bring the people to a 
right temper. | | | 
I went to the Cardinal without any manner of difficulty, 
He embraced me with a tenderneſs beyond expreſſion ; I was 
the only honeſt man in France. All the reſt were but a pack 
of infamous flatterers, who, notwithſtanding his counſels and 
mine, had carried it with the Queen. He declared that he 
would not take one ſtep for the Future, without having me for 
dis guide. He communicated to me all the foreign diſpatches, 
and ſaid in ſhort ſo many unlikely things, that old Brouſſel, 
whom he had ſent for, and who came into his chamber quickly 
after me, could not forbear laughing as we came out; and 
though his ſunplicity came very near idiotiſm, he could whif- 
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of St. Ibal, but without engaging myſelf with t 
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About. I knew the parliament to be a body that would pu 


" {with any ſafety. 1 had before my eyes the * example of 
ly 


© the Low- Countries, under the Archduke. + He even gave 


* KY - 


per me in the ear, This man is nothing but a pantaloon.* ® 
ne, houſe fully reſo as you may well 
think; to conlider about the ſafety of the public, as well as 

my own. But all the means that I could find out, when 1 
came to examine, ſeemed to me to be very difficult to bri 


hings beyond meaſure. I knew that whilſt I was puzzlin 
2 about means, they were deliberating on * 8 57 
houſe rents, of which the court had made a ſhameful com- 
merces or rather a public robbing. I conſidered that the army 
chat got the victory at Lens would take winter quarters near 
Paris, which, by means of that army, might very eaſily be 
*Inveſted, and have its proviſions cut off. I could not be ig- 
norant that that ſame parliament which ated in this manner 
againſt the court, would be very apt to condemn as guilty thoſe 
"that ſhould act in like manner, and to take in the mean while 
care for themſelves that they might not be oppreſſed. I knew | 
that there were but few in that company that would not ſtart 
"at the very propoſal, or to whom indeed it could be intruſted 


the inſtability of the people, and 1 was naturally averſe to vio-- 
lent means, which are alitn neceſſary for the fixing them. 
St. Ibal, a relation of mine, and a man of wit and 
courage, but very odd in his notions, (for he valued men but 
at the rate of their being ill at court) preſſed me to enter into 
"meaſures with Spain, where he had a great correſpondence by 
the way of the Count de Fuenſaldagne, Captain-general in 


me a letter of the Count's, full of many offers, which I re-. 

| Fuſed to hearken to, I anſwered the letters only with expreſ- 
'Lonsfull of civility ; and after many and very deep reflections, 

I determined at laſt to let the Spaniards know by the means 
| ' veg that I 
was fully reſolved not to ſuffer Paris to be oppreſſed ; that I 
would work to that effe& jointly with my friends ; that by. 
my endeavoursT would oblige the parliament to meaſure their 
ſteps a little better; and that I would ſtay for the Prince of: 
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_ *Conde's: return, being in very good terms with him, which 


made me hope that I might convince him how great the evil. 
Tg | | Was, 


| * That word in this Mics ſieniſies jug gler. | . 
t. Ibal, Montreſor, and ſome others, were very re- 


martable in thoſe days, fer their hatred to. the former minifter- 


well as to this. © : 
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CARDINAL DERETZ mg. 
and how neceſſary it was to find out à remedy. ik 
IG reaſon to believe that I might wait the Prince | 

Conde's return, becauſe the time of vacations for the parlia - 
ment drew near, which made me think that their aſſemblies 
ceaſing for a time; and the court conſequently. not being preſs- 
ed by their deliberations, there might be on both tides a kind 
of truce, which being well managed by the Prince, who w 
expected weekly, would eftabliſh the public tranquillity as well 
as the ſafety of particular perſons. 1 1 
The parliament's impetuoſity broke my meaſures ; for as 
ſoon as they had made an end of their regulations for the pay- 
ment of the town-houſe rents, and of their remonſtrances for 
diſcharging the people of an intire quarter of the Taille, and 
of the a to be made by all ſubaltern officers, they demand - 
ed, under pretence of the neceſſity there was for them to go 
about the Tarlt, the cantinuation of their aſſemblies, even 
during the time of their yacations. The Queen granted it 
for a fortnight, having full notice given her that they on 


** 


order it themſelves if they were refuſed. I did all that 1 con 
to parry that blow, and I had brought ag and Broufl 
to be of my fide, but Novion and Blancmeinil, together with 
Viole, at whoſe houſe we had-a meeting at eleven o'clock at 
night, declared that the parliament would hold for -traitorg 
thoſe that ſhou!d now propoſe a receſs ; and Novion find» - 
ing me to be (till infiſting, began to ſuſpect that I might 
as myſelf in concert with the court. I took no manner f 
notice of his miſtruſt, but that brought to my remembrance 
the ſorry Geneva preacher, who ſuſpected the Admiral de 
Coligny, chief of the Huguenot party, to have confeſt hims 
ſelf to a Franciſcan friar at Nyort. I told it jeſtingly, wh 
our conference was ended, to the Prefident le Coigneux, who! 
ſon ou have now ſometime occaſion to ſee, at man was 
half mad, but had withal a great deal of wit, and having been 
the Duke of Orleans's miniſter in Flanders, he knew the world 
better than the others. His anſwer to me was; * You do 
* not know our gentlemen : this is the leaſt you are to exp 
© from them, I will lay a wager, that that hmpleton (point- 
© ing to Blancmeſnil) fancies that he has been at a meeting of 
© witches, becauſe he came hither to meet us at eleven o'c 
© at night.“ He had won the wager if he had laid; for 
Blancmeſnil declared to us before we parted, that he would 
have no more private conferences 5 that it ſayoured too muc 
of faction and of plotting, and that a magiſtrate ought to 
deliver his opinion only upon the ſeat of juſtice, and without 
communicating before-hand with any bod „ for ſo the ordi- 
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nances obliged him to do. This was the canvas on which he 
. . Embroidered many ſuch impertinencies; which I take this 
notice of, to convince you, That in à caſe like this, it is harder 
to pleaſe thoſe of your own party than to att againft thoſe that 
are oppoſite to you. I ſhall have mentioned all their doings in 
a word, when I have told you that they acted ſo finely as to 
oblige the Queen-regent to carry the King away to Ruel, 
She entertained ſome hopes that the vacations would have 
abated ſomething of their heats, and that had obliged her to 
alfure the Provoſt-des-Marchands that the rumour ſpread 
about of her removing the King from Paris was falſe. But 
At laſt ſhe grew impatient, and did remove him. I doubted 

not but that her deſign was to attack Paris unawares; and it 


is certain, that the citizens were alarmed at the King's re- 


moval. I found even the next day a conſternation. amon 
- thoſe that had acted with the greateſt heat in the parliament, 
But that which increaſed. it, was the news that came juſt at 
that ume that Erlac * had paſſed the river Somme with four 
thouſand Germans, And it being uſual in popular commo- 
tions to have an ill piece of news followed by ſome others, ſo 


it happened in this caſe, for no leis than five or fix of that 


© fort were noiſed abroad, which convinced me that my taſk 
would be ſtill harder, to ſupport people's ſpirits than to re- 
train them. | 
_ Lhave hardly found myſelf in the whole courſe of my life 
more perplexed than on this occaſion. I faw the danger in all 
Ats extent, and I aw nothing in it but what appeared to me moſt 


if there is but the leaft f roſped of glory to be 3 in the ill 

s : but ſlight dangers are accompanied with nothing but 
horror, auben ill fortune is to be attended with loſs of reputa- 
fron. I bad left nothing undone to hinder the parliament 
from ing things to extremes, at leaſt till expedients had 


deen thought of, to defend ourſelves from the inſults of the 
court. Fog who could expect that the miniſters would have 


miſſed laying hold of this opportunity? Which inderd it is 
ikely they had not, if the Prince of Conde's return had not 
prevented what they probably deſigned. It was thought at 


the time that the King was removed from Paris, that the 
- Prince's return was put off, at leaſt for a while; ſo not 


1mazining that I could have time to wait his coming as I in- 
tended, I came, though with a great deal of reluctancy, to a 
> CS AT | ; reſolution 


l <vas Governor of Briſac, and commanded the Duke 
of Womar's troops, after that Duke's death. N 


terrible. The greatefl dangers have ſomething pleaſing in tbem, 
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. reſolution which was a good one, becauſe there was no other 
to take. Extremes are always dangerous, but they become 
eſe means, when they are neceſſury. There 1s that comfort 
in them, that they never work by balves, but will always 
decide the matier one way or ather, Fortune favoured my 
271 wy The Queen cauſed Chavigny to be arreſted, and to 
nt priſoner to Havre de- Grace. I made uſe in this con- 
juncture of the great timorouſneſs of Viole, who was Chavig- 
ny's intimate friend, to animate him. I told him that what 
he had ated in the parliament was reckoned to have been done 
by Chavigny's inſtigation, for which Chavigny was now pu- 
niſhed, and therefore that he ought to expect the like uſage, 
and to look upon himſelf as a fol man: that it was viſible 
that the court had left Paris only with a deſign to attack itt 
that he ſaw, as well as I, how low the ſpirits of people werez | 
that if they were ſuffered to be quite deprefled, it would be 
impoſſible to raiſe them up; that therefore it was neceſſary to - 
ſupport them; that I ated with ſucceſs among the people, and 
that I applied to him as to the man whom I truſted and va- 
lued moſt, that he might act in concert with me in the payha- 
ment; that I was of opinion, that the company ought not to 
＋ lack on this occaſion, but that e, temper as 
he did, he knew likewiſe that they wanted to be rouſed at this 
time, when it ſeemed that the King's removal had funk their 
ſpirits; and that one word from him ſpoke opportunely, 
would work that effect. 4 
Thbeſe reaſons, and what Longueil, who had joined himfelf 
to me, added of his own, prevailed after great conteſts with 
— the Preſident Viole, and obliged him to do purely out of fear, 
one of the boldeſt actions that has perhaps ever been ſpoken 
of, He took his time when the Preſident de Meſmes preſented 
to the parliament his commiſſion for the chamber of juſtice to 
ſpeak in the manner we had agreed on. He ſaid, that there 
| were affairs beyond compariſon more preſſing than that of rhe 
chamber of juitice ; that there was a current report of a deſigu 
to beliege Paris; that troops were ordered to march; that 
the late King's beſt ſervants were impriſoned for their bein 
thought likely to oppoſe ſuch pernicious defigns ; that he cou 
not help repreſenting to the company, the neceſſity there was 
of addreſſing the Queen, in a moſt humble manner, to brivg 
the King back to Paris; and becauſe every body muſt know 
who the author of theſe evils was, he ſhewed likewiſe the ne- 
ceſſity of deſiring the Duke of Orleans, and the great officers 
of the Crown, to come to the parliament in order to deliberate 
upon an arreſt given in 1617, on occaſion of the 1 
| | Anere, 
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Blancmeinil, who had appeared to me in the morning as a 
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d' Ancre, whereby [foreigners were forbidden to in 
with the government zof the ſtate. That firing had a 
even to us very nice to harp upon, but nothing elſe was able 
| to awaken, or rather to keep awake theſe men, who otherwiſe 
might eaſily hive fallen into a lethargy, by reaſon of the fear 
= ich they were, ſeized. - This does not com- 
- monly work that effect on particular perſons, but I have ob- 
o that it often does it upon companies. I could tell you 
the reaſon why, but I think it better not to interrupt the thread 


_ of this narration. | 
The effect which Viole's propoſition had on every body's 


* 


mind, is hardly to be conceived. It firſt frighted them, after- 
words rejoiced them, and emboldened them at laſt, T 
now looked on the King's being removed from Paris, wi 
no other view but to bring him thither again, and on the 
| on'y to prevent the delign they were intended for, 


defpairing may, menfioned the Cardinal by his own name, 
who had hitherto been ſpoken of, only under the title of mi- 
bi The Prevident de Novion exclaiined againſt him in the 
bittereſt terms, and the Parliament gave out, even with de- 


wonſtrations of chearfulneſs, an arreſt, whereby it was ordered 


at a moſt humble remonſtrance ſhould be made to the Queen 
ww her bringing the King back, and her ordering the troops to 
re from the neighbou of Paris; that the Princes, 


Wich the Dukes and Peers, ſhould be deſired to meet in par- 


lament, in order to deliberate on affairs relating to the welfare 
the tate j and that the Prevoſt-des-Marchands and the 


| Echevins, “ ſhould be ſent for to receive orders in relation 


to the ſafety of the town. © 


The firſt Prefident, wha ſeldom ſpoke but with a great 
of ſpirit for the intereſt of that company, but ho at the bottom 


. © was of the court party, ſaid to me a moment after his comin 


out of the parliament : * Do not you admire thele gentlemen 
They have this moment given out an arreſt which may eaſil 


* cauſea civil war: and becauſe Cardinal Mazarin is not nam= 


+ ed in it, as Novione, Viole, and Blancmeſnil would bave 


© had it, they think that the Queen is much indebted to them.“ 


et are four in Paris, and their 


Kate 


I give you an account of theſe finall particulars, becauſe they 
ee 


properer than great ones to let you into the genius arid the 
of that company. 237M 
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thing like that of our ſperifi. ; 
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The Prefident le Coigneux, whom | found at the firſt 
t's, ſaid to me ſoftly : I rely only upon you; we are al 
| loſt, if you do not work under ground. It was what I actually 
did, for I had fat up all night with St, Ibal about inſtructi 
which I deſigned to ſend him with to Bruſſels, in order jo treat 
ith the Count de Fuenſaldagne, and to engage him to march 
in caſe of need with the Spaniſh army to fuccour us. I could 
not anſwer for the parliament, but I engaged that in caſe Paris 
was attacked, and the parliament 2 ground, I would de- 
clare myſelf, and make the people declare. This laſt might be 
depended upon, but the difficulty of making any ching of it 
without the help of the parliament, was very great. I knew 
it, but I knew ſtill better, that in ſome conjunctures it is 
even an act of prudence to rely on accidents. ; 
St. Ibal had his bouts on, and was upon the point of going, 
when Mr. de Chatillon came to my houle; and the firſt thing 
which he ſaid to me was, that the Prince of Conde,+ from 
whom he had juſt parted, was to be at Ruel the next day. It 
was not difficult for me to make him ſpeak, for he was my re» 
lation and friend, and hated beſides the Cardinal extremely. 
\ He told me that the Prince was enraged at him, and was per- 
| ſuaded that if he was let alone, he would ruin the kingdom 3 
that the Prince on his particular part had many great reaſons to. 
complain of him; that he had diſcovered at the army, that the . 
Cardinal had got from him the Marquis de Noirmoutier, 105 
whom he kept a ſecret correſpondence, to have informatie 
ons given him to his prejudice. In ſhort, I faund by all that 
Chatillon ſaid, that the Prince of Conde. had not entered into 
any particular meaſures with the court, This made me im- 
mediately alter my reiolution. I ordered St. Ibal not to go on 
his journey, at which he was extremely angry; and though I 
deſigned at firſt to feign an ilineſs, that I might not be obliged 
to go to Ruel, where I did not, think myſelf lafe, I now res 
ſolved to be ther̃e immediately after the Prince. I no longer 
feared to be arreſted there, Chatillon having aſſured me that 
the Prince was far from any thoughts of violence, and having 
beſides all poſſible reaſon to confide in the friendſhip he ho- 
noured me with. You have heard before, how much he had 
obliged me in the conteit I had at Notre-Dame with the Duke 
of Orleans; and I had ſerved him very warmly in the diſpute 
Which he had with the Duke, concerning the Cardinals hat, 
to which the Prince of Conti his brother had declared his pre- | 
we 4 tcttenſions. 
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4 + The. Duke of En was become prince of Condi 
* the death of bis fathers | N 
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La Riviere was ſo infolent as to complain of it, and 


I dare aſſure you that my ſentiments would not be condemn- 
ed.” We agreed that by my means, the parliament ſhould 
—4.— the Cardinal as they had begun: that I ſhould 
the Prince along with me in the night-time, and in a private 

Sach, tv Longuen and 2 Brouſſel, to aſſure them that they 
ſhould be protected in caſe of need: that the Prince Gould 
ſhew the Queen all poſſible marks of compliance and of atfec- 

tion, and ſhould even carefully repair what he had done amiſs, 
by appearing diſcontented with the Cardinal, that he might there- 
by ingratiate himſelf with the Queen and diſpoſe her inſenſibly 

t ear and follow his advices ; that at firſt he ſhould ſeem as 
f be yielded to her in every thing, but that by degrees he ſhould 
cy to. accuſtom her ears to hear thoſe truths to which the 

had been hitherto averſe ; that the people's animoſity increaſ- 
- Ing, and the parliament continuing their deliberations, the 
Prince ſhovid ſeem to be forced at laſt, againſt his own incli- 
nation and by meer neceſſity, to hearken to them; and fo 
letting the Cardinal drop rather than fall, he would find himſelf 
er and the um- 

Pie among the public, ate things were in, and 
n 0 


| Cardinal Mazarin was fo weak as to balance about it. I 6 
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. _  courſeto him, which I poke more from the heart than the lips, 1 
. was printed and laid before the three eſtates of the realm to be 
examined. Many faults may be found in my expreſſions, but 1 
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ſingle remedy for the ſetting things again u 
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acted all night long with an incredible diligence, to break 
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It is certain that in the preſent agitation, there was but that 
a right foot; 
and as that remedy was neceſſary, ſo was it bkewiſe eaſy. . It 
did not pleaſe divine Providence to bleſs it, though it had 

wen it the beft beginning that ever project had. You ſhall - 
Fear in what manner it went on, after I have faid a word of 


hat paſſed immediately before. : 


The Queen, who had left Paris only tobe more at hand, and 
at liberty to ſtay for 13 of the army with which ſhe de- 
ſigned to inſult or to Mmiſh the city (for it is certain that both 


theſe thoughts came into her head) ſhewed no great regard far - 


the parliament in relation to their laſt arreſt, whereby ſhe was 


deſired to bring the King back to Paris. Her anſwer to the de- 


2 that went to her for that purpoſe, was, that ſhe won- 
dered extremely at what they did; that it was uſual for the 


= 


King to take the air yearly at this ſeaſon ; and that bis health 


was dearer to her than the people's fooliſh fears. The Prince 
of Conde, who came juſt at this inſtant, and who would nat 
conſent to the deſign which the court had to attack Paris, 
thought that he ought at leaſt to, give the Queen all the other 
marks he could of bis depenance on her will. He told the 
Preſident and the two Counſellors that invited him to take 


His 11 in parliament, as the arreſt directed, that he would not 
82 


ut would obey the Queen were he to periſh for it. His 
impetuous humour carried him, in the heat of his diſcourſe; 
further than he would have gone had he had time to conſider 
of it, as you may eaſily judge by what 1 have mentioned ofrhe 


diſpoſition in which he was, even before I had ſpoken to him. 


The Duke of Orleans refuſed likewiſe to go, ſaying that the 
company propoſed things too bold and unwarrantable : the 
Prince of Conti” ſpoke to the ſame effet. 
The next day the King's counſel brought to the parliament 
an arreſt of the upper council, which annulled the arreſt of 


parliament, forbidding them -to deliberate upon the arreſt 


given in 1617 againſt the adminiſtration of foreigners. The 
company debated with the greateſt heat poſſible ; they ſent for 


the Preyolt-des-Marchands to provide for the ſafety of the city : 


they commanded all Governors of places to leave all paſſages 
free, and they ordered that the next day, all other buſineſs be 
laid aſide, they ſhould deliberate upon the arreſt of 1627. 


thoſe meaſures, which I had reaſon to fear would precipitate 
matters ſo far as to engage the Prince of Conde, even 15 


His will, in the court party. Longueil ſtirred all night 1 


De French copy ſay:, beyond poſſibility, 


m7 


* Hime purpoſe: Brouſſel 
n 


more afraid of him than of his army, becauſe 


| | 
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i him that he would open an ad- 
: the others, either aſſured me that 
they would do the like, or gave me room to hope that they would, 
The next day they uite otherwile. 


— 


days before trembled for fear, and whom I could hardly 
\ W heart again, paſſed of -a ſudden without knowing 
- why, from a fear even well grounded into a blind rage. That 
rage was fuch that they did not ſo much as conſider that the 


of that very army which had occaſioned their greateſt 
ut, was now come in perſon, and that ry 75 to be 


had reaſon 
to believe him ill affected them, as having ever 
been ſtrongly attached to the court. Without entering into 


| nr fo theſe conſiderations they pronounced an arreſt, which 
- "obliged the 


to remove, from Paris, the Duke of 
Auen, with his face ſtill red of the ſmall-pox, and even 


x the Dutcheſs of Orleans, ſick gs ſhe was; and which had be- 
gun a civil war the next day, 
whom I had a ſecond conference upon that ſubject that laſted 


"three hours, had not come to a reſolution the beſt and wiſeſt 


dees of; though he bad u very ill opinion of 


'the Cardinal, as well in regard to the public as to himſelf in 
particular; and though he was but little pleaſed with the 
*parhament, with whom no meaſures could be taken, as a 
body ; and no fure ones with any particular member. He 


balanced not one ſingle moment to chuſe what he thought 


*the woſt beneficial to the ſtate, which was to keep a middle 


and an even way between the cabinet council and the parlia- 


went; between the faction and the court. What he ſaid on 
this occaſibn has ever been imprinted in my mind, even when 
"our conteſts were at the higheſt. Theſe were his words : 
Mazarin knows not what he does, and would ruin the ſtate 
i he was not looked after: the parliament goes too faſt: 
'© ſs you have told me, and ſo I find it. If they would 
"© meaſure their ſteps we might do our buſineſs together, and 
© that of the public too. hey precipitate themſelves, arid 


1 did the like with them, I might poſſibly come off a 


greater gainer than they. But my name is Lewis de Bour- 


pon, and I will not endanger the crown. Are thoſe 
1 . | _ © deviliſh _ 


© Philip of France, only brother to King Lewis the 
XIV th, and father to the preſent regent, = 


the Prince of Conde, with 


Ages ge gs zs ers Serra eee 
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. 


” 
- -there as he had already done the project of attacking Paris, 
| which had been concerted and reſolved upon before; and that 


" CARDINAL DE'RETZ nut 


«© civil war | pas or to deſtroy themſelves, and to 


« put over their heads and over mine, a ſhabby Sicilian, who” I 


© will ruin us all at laſt?” | 5 
It was certainly not without cauſe that the Prince of Conde 


was troubled, and vext; for Brouſſel, with whom he had 
huirmſelf concerted meaſures, and who had poſitively promiſed 


me.to be moderate in that deliberation, was the man that firſt 


8 the arreſt, and he gave me no apher. reaſon for it 
„ general, ferment which he ſaw working in the minds 


8 That he ſhould immediately go to court, and | 


he ſhould ſe to the Queen, that the Duke of Orleans 6 
and he hovid write to the parliament, to deſire them to ſend 
ſome deputies to confer with, and to feek for means to remedy 


- . the grievances of the ſtate. . 


I am. obliged. to declare, for the ſake of truth, that I 


© thought not at all of that expedient, which came altogether - 
from the Prince. I was, it is true, charmed when I heard 
it, and it touched me to a degree that the Prince could not 


but take notice of my tranſport, at which he kindly faid to 


me: + How different you are from what they think you at 


© court | Would to God that all thoſe rogues of miniſters 


© meant as well as you.“ I had aſſured the Prince, that the 


Parliament could not be other wiſe than extreamly pleaſed - 
with the honour of receiving letters from the Duke of Or- 
leans and from him, upon that ſubject; but I had added, 
That conſidering the parliament's animoſity, I was in doubt 
whether they would confer with the Cardinal ; that I. was 
perſuaded, that if his Highneſs could oblige the Court, one 


way or other, not to inſiſt upon the Cardinal's being preſMt, . 
nor make that one of the conditions of the conference, he 


would thereby gain a conſiderable advantage to himſelf, be- 
cauſe the whole credit af an accommodation would be aſcribed- 
only to him, the Duke of Orleans in ſach caſes being c mm 
monly looked upon as a meer cypher; and becauſe the eu- 
fon. of the Carding 

and would be of mighty help to the blow which. he 
to give him in the cabinet. The Prince ſaw very well 


much this tended to his intereſt 6 and the purliament's anſuwer 
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t Choik, the Dake of Orleans s Chancellor, and to the 
Chevalier: de Riviere, Gentleman of the Chamber to the 
Pfince, who had preſented their maſter's letters; the parlia- 
ments anſwer, I ſay, being that they would ſend their de- 
: ies to St. Germains the next day, to confer only with the 
| rinces; the Prince of Condé made a very dextrous uſe of | 
- * this anſwer to perſuade the Cardinal not to expoſe his perſon, 
- but to make (as prudence required) a virtue · of neceſſity, 
This was a cruel-ftroke to the perſon of a Cardinal, acknow- 
Jedged as firſt miniſter from the late King's death; neither 
was what followed after, leſs ſhameful to him. The Preſi- 
dient Viole, who bad firſt propoſed in parliament the renewing 
the arreftof 1617, againſt foreigners, came, upon the Prince 
- of Conde's' word, to St. Germains, -whither the King was 
gone from Ruel. The Preſident was admitted without any 
conteſt, at the conference which was held at the Duke of 

Otleans's, and where the Prince of Conde, the Prince of 

- Conti, and the Duke de Longueville, aſſiſted. Almoſt all 

; © the articles which had been propoſed in St. Lewis's chamber 
were diſcuſſed there, and the Princes agreed to many of them 

without much difficulty; but the firſt Preſident's complaint 

of Chavigny's impriſonment, occaſioned a great conteſt, He 

was -anſwered, That the parliament had nothing to do in 

Chavigny's concern, becauſe he was not of their body; to 

Which the firſt Preſident” rep ied, that the ordinances directed 
that no body ſhould be kept in priſon above twenty-four = 
hours, without being examined. The Duke of Orleans roſe. 
up all in a heat at that word, which, as he pretended, kept 
the royal authority within too ſtraight bounds. Viole main- 
tained that point with vigour; the deputies ſtuck cloſe to it 
with que accord, and upon their reporting the matter the 
next day to the parliament, they were applauded for it. That 
point was carried on and purſued. with ſo much vigour, that 
the Queen was obliged to conſent that the declaration ſhould *© 
import; That no body, even of the common people, ſhould 
be kept above three days priſoner, without being brought to 

= an examination. That clauſe obliged the court to ſet Cha- 
. wvigny immediately at liherty, becauſe there was no ground 

- for examining him in form; and this article, which 

called, The article that concerned the public ſafety, was al- 
moſt the only one that met with any conſiderable oppoſition. 
The minilters were very unwilling to tye themſelves up to a 
rule ſo contrary to their practice ; but the parliament was as 
unwilling to yield up an ancient ordinance granted by our 


Kings, at the requeſt of the eltates of the kingdom. The 5 
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then and twenty other propoſals made in St. Lewis's chamber 
paſſed without any great conteſt as to their ſubſtance, = 
they occaſioned a pretty great heat among ſome — 
vg There — e — held. at St. ns. 
None but the Princes aſſiſted at the firſt, of the court ſide. 
The Chancellor and the Mareſchal de la Meilleraie, who had 
been made Superintendant of the Finances in the room of 
Emeri, were admitted in the four others. There, ſome hard 
words aroſe between the Chancellor and the firſt Preſident, ; 
who had a contempt for the other which he carried even be- 
yond good manners. The next day after each conference, 
the report which the deputies made of it, was examined: in 
- parliament. I ſhould tire you if I gave you an account of all * 
the ſcenes. that were there preſented to the public. It is 
enough to tell you in general, that the parliament having ob- 
tained, or rather carried, all their demands without exception, - 
which were to. have the ancient ordinances reſtored by the 
King's declaration, of which they themſelves had-the word- | 
ing, thought that they yielded a great deal by, promiſing that 
they would now ceaſe to J affemble. You will have a view of 
the whole declaration, if Xa ou are. pleaſed to join together 
the ſeveral propoſals which 1 have e before, and 
which were made from time to time by the parliament, and 
ber the aſſembly held in St. Lewis's Chamber, The dax 
After this — Bas was publiſhed and regiſtered, which was 
the - twenty-fourth of October 1648, the parliament begun 
their yacations, and ſoon after the brought the King 
to Paris. Before I go on to what followed, I muſt give-you. - 
an account here of two or three matters that happened whilſt 
the conferences were holding. 

Madam de Vendoſme preſented a petition to the parlia - 
ment for the juſtification * her ſon the Duke of . 
who had made his eſcape out of his priſon of the Boige* -—- 

de- Vincennes upon Whitſunday, with as much courage 
as good fortune. I did my beſt to ſerve him on this occa» + 
ſion, and Mademoiſelle de Vendome his ſiſter, who was now 
— Nemourh, owned bh we that I was not un- 

urs i 

5M y conduct was not ſo good on another occaſion. The 
Gde. who wiſhed earneftly to diſcredit me with the public, 
had engaged the Mareſchal de la Meilleraie, who, as I have 

ſaid, was Superintendant of the Finances, and "ny 1 
to bring to my houſe forty thouſand crowns, which the 

nad ſent me for the paying of my debts, in . ge 
* rr 2 

® 


W 


| of the Mareſchal, only becauſe it ſerves to ſhew 
, r 
; athat the minifler takes but the leaft pains to perſuade 
- them of. 1 REID X x» thoutad Gs, Cat if they are 


what the n ſent me, and I did it in the 
which is required on ſuch occafions, but with a 
ray anfwerable to theirs that had ſent me the preſent. 
"Lhe point wherein I fell into their ſnares was this : the 
Mazeſchal d' Eſtrees was r government of 
Faris with Mr. de Montbazon. Cardina Mazarin obliged 
d'Eftrees to ſeem to have altered his mind about it, and to en- 
deavour to put that ſame defign in my head, as being a thing 
- that concerned me much, and which I was the more likely to 
come into, becauſe the Prince de Guimené, whom that poſt 
did not ſuit with, having the forvivorſhip of it, and being 
conſtquently to receive part of the ſum that was to be paid; 
that Could pleaſe the Princeſs de Gvimene, whoſe ire 
| knew I was not indifferent to. Had T had the leaſt ſenſe, 
Fad not bearkened to a propoſal of that nature, which had 
pat wy, if it had ſucceeded, to the neceſſity either of making 
ule” cr that poſt againſt the court intereſt, which certainly 
had not been right; or to prefer the duty of a governor to 
"that of an archbiſhop, which was directly againſt my intereſt 
and reputation. This I ſhould have foreſcen if I had been 
io my ſenſes; but if T had had one ſingle grain of ſenſe left 
me on this occaſion, I had kept at leaſt my proneneſs to the 
thing bit, "till I was convinced of its likeneſs to ſucceed: 
Bur'the fight of a governor's ſtaff laid acroſs a biſhop's crofier 
made ſuc . figure in my eyes, that it altogether daz- 
ed me. The Cardinal having effected-what he defigned, 
which was to caſt a public blemiſh upon me in relation to my 
rivate intereſt, which hitherto, it had not been poſſible for 
im to take the leaſt hold of againſt me, obliged the Mareſchal 
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_ + C'Eftrees to raiſe difficulties. that broke the bargain. I com- 
.mitted-at that inftant a ſecond fault, as great almoſt as the 
- firſt 3 for inſtead of reaping what profit I cauld of what: 1 

had done amiſs, which I might have done two or three ſeveral 
ways, I fell in a paſſion, and ſaid all that a blind rage could 

inſpire me with againſt the miniſter; and d 1 tpoke to: 
Brancas, the Mareſchal d'Eſtrees's nephew, who even at that 
time bad thought it a vice not to diſcover to the men in power 
what he heard the leſſer ones ſpeak againſt them. It is im- 
poſſible for me to give you any tolerable reaſon for my ating * 
in that manner. My beſt way therefore is to make uſe 
that principle which I have imprinted in me, whereby I take 
a greater pleaſure in acknowledging my faults to you, than I 
_ in hearing myſclf juſtly praiſed, I return to public 
. * 922 ” 5% Nee. 

| - > The declaration of which 1 ſpoke laſt, with the King's 
return to Paris, and the Parliament s not afſembhng, ap- 
peaſed for a moment the le, who were ſo in „ that 
two or three days before that ion was regiſtered, 

were near to have maſlacred the firſt Prefhdent, and the Prefi- 

dent de Neſmond, becauſe the company went not fo faſt on 
in their (deliberations upon the in on the entry of wine, 
ads the merchants expected. The heat returned with the $t. 

Martin. The vintage vapours - ſeemed to have reached 
people's heads, and to have made every one drunk; Tye 
ſcenes which you have hitherto ſeen were but rural and paſto- 

ral, compared to thoſe you are now to ſee. 1 

There is a critical minute in every thing, and the muſter - 

of good conduct is to perceive it, and take hold of it. 
f it is miſſed chiefly in reyolutions of ſtate, tis odds if it 
ean be met with or perceived again. There are thouſands and 
- thouſands examples of it. The fix or ſeven weeks that 
- paſſed from the publiſhing the declaration to the St. Martin of 
the year 1648, preſent us with one which we have but too 
much felt, Every one found his account in that declaration, 
that is, that they found it, bad they underſtood it right, 
The parliament had the honour of having reſtored good or- 
der ; the Princes not only ſhared that honour with them, but 
' reaped beſides the profit of it, which was their own ſafety, 
and a greater reſpe& which they received thereby from others; 

the people eaſed of above ſixty millions, found in it a conſi- 
derable relief ; and if Cardinal Mazarin's genius had led him 
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neceſſity which he 
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ned 10 favour, have 


Dare, a 
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12 „A cher they ought not in right reaſon-to have occaſioned 


. *the Joſs of much leſſer ones. The people to whom the aſ- 
| ſemblies of "parliament had given a new life, were ſtartled 
hen © thoſe aſſemblies ceaſed) at the approach. of "ſome 
troops, which it was certainly ridiculous to take any umbrage 
at, in regard both of their ſonall number, and of many other 
circumſtances. - The parliament, on their part, all 
 trifles that tended in the- leaſt to the non-performance of the 
declaration, with the fame rigour and the ſame formalities 
- that had treated of a default or a forecloſure. - Ihe 


Duke of Orleans ſaw all the good which he might do, and 


Part of tbe evil which he might prevent z but the view he had 
Hof it not working vpon bis fear, which was the paſſion that 
maſtered him, that view did not ſtrike him enough to move 
im. The Prince of Condé ſaw the evil in all its extent; 


| +but courage being his moſt natural virtue, he did not fear 


nt evil ſo much as he ought to have done. He willed the 


but he willed it only after his own manner. His age, 


js humour, and his victories, ſuffered him not to add-pati- 
-ence to activity; and he did not take notice early enough of 
that maxim ſo neceſſary to Princes; That they are to look on 
accidents as on ui iim only, which ought always to be 
Jacrificed to greater affairs. The Cardival, who was alto- 
| nerf vnacquainted with our manners, was continually con- 
nding the moſt important affairs with the ſlighteſt, The 
very next day after that declaration was publiſhed, which, in 
the humour people were then in, was looked upon as a kon- 


- -damenital law of the ſtate; the next dy I "ay, after its 
ered in trifling ar- 
tieles, which the Cardinal ought to have obſerved, even with 


being publiſhed, it was broke into, and 


oſtentation, to colour what contraventions he might be obliged 
to commit in greater. The conſequence of this conduct was, 


that ſoon after the opening of the parliament, the chambers 


"renewed their afſemblies, and that even the chamber of ac- 
counts, and the court of aids, to whom the declaration was 
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parliament had done. 
The Court of Aids, among other dogs, forbad, upon 
_ of death, the farming out of the Tailles ; but dang 
for upon that ſubje& to the Palais-Royal, and having in 
a manner receded,from their firſt arreſt, by permitting to lend 
250 for fix months upon that fund, the parliament took it 
and aſſembled the zoth of December, as well-about. 
that matter as about another declaration which they knew” - 
at the Chamber of Accounts, to validate thoſe” - 
— upon the Tailles for ever. I beg that you would ab- 
ſerve, that ſo ſoom as the 16th of December, the Duke of 
Orleans, and the Prince of Condé, had been at the parlia- 
ment to put a ſtop to their aſſemblies, and to oblige the com- 
| pany to go to work only by deputies, about examining the 
articles of the declaration, which they, pretended that the mi. 
niſter had infringed. The parliament yielded to them in this 
point; but aſter a very ſharp conteſt, the Frinoe of Conde: | 
grew extremely angry; and it was even ſaid, that he made 
a ſign with his little finger, which was taken for u threaten-—-— 
« | ing. He has often told me fince, that he never had that in 
: bis thoughts; but it is certain, that moſt.of the counſellors 
believed it, and that a murmuring aroſe: upon it, and-if«the- 
N not ſtruck, * matters were like to, nnn. 
** x 
The nme cooler the em dave Sent ö 
bad 2 as I have already — v4 to — 
contraventions made to the declaration only by deputies, and 
at the firſt Preſident's houſe. But that appearance of a calm 
laſted not long. The parliament reſolved; on the ſecond of 
January 1648-9, to aſſemble again in a body, about provid- 
ing for the execution of the declaration, which they pretended” 
to have been broke, 3 the eight or ten laſt kts in all- 
| its articles. 3 Queen to remove the King from 
'F Paris upon 383 at four in the morning, and the 
whole —. followed him. The particular ſprings of this 
Ep — are curious 5 though they are but 
mple . 
ou be ſufficiently apprized, by what E have already ad, 
af the motives which obliged the Queen, led as ſhe was b the 
Cardinal, to act as ſhe did; and likewiſe of thoſe of the 
Duke of l who was POSI by fa ven, Err 
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l time of the vileſt mind, and.the mot fel6th. 1 thall 
now give you my _ 


* tural inclination which he bad inherited both from his father 

und mother not to love to fall out with the 

.cably enough in his mind the reaſons which his great heart 

Thad foggeted to: him. I perceived immediately that change. 

——— the public's ſake, but much 
his own. I loved him as much as 1 h a 


— 
— 
— = 


J I 
pr you afternoon of — wh wn | 
| that he had threatened the parliament. | 
91 — — 3 which 7 before] — 
. into anger, and even into indignation. 
= to fay, that; it — to = 
., ce and the inſolence of theſe citizens, whoſe intent 
royal authority. That ſo long as he believed 
| they had had only Mazarin in their view, he was of their | 
© Side but that I had myſelf confeſt many times to him, that 
0 fable meaſures could be entered into with men that could 
never be ſure of 1 varterof an hour together, 
bdeꝛenuſe they could never be ſure of alas for one in- 
Kant: that he could not reſolve upon becoming the general of 
r becauſe no man in his ſenſes could ever 


and with ſuch a rout as they were: that he was a 
Prince of the Blood, and would not i the ſtate : that 
had the parliament followed the ſteps tha agreed on, the 


+ Rate might have been redreſſed; but that the courſe they took 
"was the way to ruin all. The Prince added to this many other 
refleftions relating to himſelf and to the public. I anſwered 
him in theſe words: 
' I agree with you, Sir, in all your general maxims: give g 
me leave to apply them to the particular fact. Suppoſing that 
"© the parliament did in eſſect labour to ruin the ſtate; it 
is however certain, that their intention is not to ruin it © 4 
Nobody has a greater intereſt than the parliament to maintain 
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© therefo courts do ill that way; it muſt be acknow-- 
Tledped, that ie Fey bet they Kone tov how ia Goth 
good, which they certainly have in their will to do. The 
. © ability of à miniſter who how to manage the people, 
© together with theſe bodies, conliſts in keeping them in the 
© equilibrium, in which they ought natu 


may he expett to fee the ba goon with rg bro 


ing a S the Prince's authority and 

© obedience of the people. The preſent miniſter has neither 
® nor ſtrength ſufßeient to regulate the weights of 
© this great clock-work. There are in it within 
© wheels. Thoſe wheels that ſhould keep the clock in a mode- 
© rite motion go on too faſt, and in that lies the defeRt of the 
hole machine. Your Highneſs is willing to redreſs it, 
* and is in that ſo much the more in the right, that there is 
none bur yourſelf that is ae to do it. But is it the way 
1 to redreſs it, to join with thoſe that would deftroy it? Your 
© acknowledge the Cardinal's wrong ſteps ; you ee 
© his thoughts to be bent upon ſettling in aner 

„ which he never knew but in Italy. © Should he ſucceed, - 


© would that be for the intcreſt of France, according to her 


© found and true'maxims? Would it be in any-wiſe for the 
_ © intereſt of the Princes of the Blood? But beſides, is he in 
% condition to ſucceed? Does he not bend under the 
weight of the public contempt and hatred ? Is not the par- 
© liament the peaple's idol? I know that you account the 
© people for nothing, becauſe the court is provided with an 
army; but give me leave to tell you, that they ought to be 
* accounted for much, whenſoever they account themſelyes to 
* beall in all. This is now their caſe. They themſelves” 


begin to account your armies for nothing, and the misfor- 
* tune is, that their power conſiſts in their imagination; for 


© it may truly be ſaid, that there is this difference between 


© their power and all other ſorts of power; that when the 


people are wound up to a certain pitch, they are able to per- 


form whatever they think they may. Your Highneſs” was 


„telling me ſome days ago, that that diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple was but a fi ; hut that ſmoak, ſo thick and io 
« black, is kept up by a fire very quick and well lighted. The 
„ parliament blows that fire, and the parliament, with the 
3 in the world, and the moſt innocent, may 

© likely enough blow it into lach a flame, that they will be 
* themſelves 'y on fire and conſumed by it; but not without 


© hazarding the whole ſlate in theſe intervals, and that more 4 
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. © faults, avhen once f 


gerous 
and fatal conſequence, than the liberty which the people has 
2 © taken of late to look through it. If that liberty hes 


i ment, ſome time before 
*  $/ anſwer to a Cordinal's rdicnlovs ah yamciooa 


the: minider's 


3 awith too great 


© or - never make a right uſe of their umprudences aubich in 


4. occafuns þ 10 ate. Had the 
ru —— bee eee wade ny 


© whereby they were commanded to declare, n cal, 


intent was to ſet bounds to the royal authority; had not the 


Del beads of that company eluded the anſwer, France, 
inion, had been in danger, becauſe, if the company 


« had 
: had rent the veil which covers the myſtery of the 
IE > ly monarchy has its myſtery; that of France con- 


is in a kind of religious and ſacred ſilence, wherein the 


5 the King (almoſt always bli 
* 8.0 ys ndly) bury 


e It was a 


© by an arreſt, which would be of a much more dan 


© already gained the borders of 2 parliament courts, had 


.© 6 reached the grand chamber, it had . turned into re- 
2 vered laws, what is yet but a dou n and what 
=. — wang ago, but an unknown, or at leaſt but an awful 


2 our Highneſs is not like to put a ſtop by force 
arms to; the conſequences that muſt follow the unhappy 


fate which I have been repreſenting, and to which it is to 


« be feared that we are too near. You ſee how hard it is for 
the parliament to contain the people which they themſelves 


t dave ſtirred : you fee how the evil ſpreads every where, and 
©: how in Gvienne and Provence they already give to others 
be dangerous example which they have received from Paris. 


The whole kingdom is in a motion, and your Highneſs alone 


is able. to fix that motion, by reaſon of your illuſtrious. 


« birth, of your. high reputation, and of the general perſua- 
fon in-which people are, that none but you can do it. It 


may truly be ſaid, that the Queen partakes the batred which 
— © the people have for the Cardinal, and the Duke of Orleans, 


| - 
+ 


the contempt which they have for Ia Riviere. If you com- 
4 *ply with any of their doings, you muſt expect to ſhare the 
© public hatred. You are, tis true, above contempt, but you 


. hinder fear from 6 8 


— 


* 


rigour 
fall foul upon them ; but they ſeldom 


+a. a ar. oa oe. EE. 


for the afhrmative, as they were very near do- 


43 do otherwiſe z which r 
4 willing to take in ſuch emergencies when 
er 

. ©: miracle that the parliament at that time did not pull off 
1 chat ſlate veil, and that they did not pull it off in form and 
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F of , and that fear will exaſperate to ſuch a degree 
the which the people will conceive againſt y 
and the contempt they have already for the others, that the 
© evil which is now only dangerous to the ſtate, may become 
© mortal, and may poſſibly, in the ſequel of the revolution 
© mix with that evil a deſpair of a pardon, which in theſe cee 
e is always the moſt dangerous and the laſt ſymptom of the 
_ © diſeaſe. I am not ignorant of the juſt reaſons your High- 
© neſs bas to fear the proceedings af a body compoſgd of 
above two hundred heads, and which is fit neither to goverm 
© nor. to be governed. That obſtacle is great, but, in my 
opinion, may be removed, and even with eaſe in thus pre- 

4 ſent conjuncture, conſidering other particular circumſtances. 
Let us ſuppoſe that there is a party formed ; that manifeſtos 
are publiſhed; that you are at the head of an army; that 
in Be you are declared the general of that party. Which 
+ the, parliament is come into : would you be leſg able, Sir, 
© to: bear that weight than your grandfather and great 
6. S f, were to bear the weight of the party they 
headed, when they were forced to comply witk the humours 

of the miniſters of Rochel, and of the mayors of Niſmes 
© and Montauban? Or why: ſhould your Highneſs find. a 
4 greater difficulty to manage the parliament of Paris than the 
* Duke of Mayegpe 1 did during the league, which was the 
faction in he world the moſt oppoſed to all the maxims of 
the parliament?; Your, birth and merit raiſe you as much 
above this laſt example, as the preſent cauſe is above that of 
the league. Beſides the manner of executing the thing is 
very different. The head of the league, when: he declared 
« war, had joined hiuiſelf publicly and openly with the Spa- 
'S ©- niards againſt the crown of France, and againſt the perſon 
| © of one of the braveſt and b:t Kings France ever had. 
3 © The Duke de Mayenne however, though come of a forfign- 
his 


and ſuſpected Rock, could maintain for a long While 
* intereſt, that ſame parliament, the fingle thought of which : 
is u pain to you; When in this preſent conjunctufe you 
den | G P24 4 would 
Henry of Bourbon, the ff of the name.. . 
+ Lewis of, Bourbon, the firſt of the name. bebo 
t Charles Duke of Mayenne, who after the death of his” 
brother Henry, firſt of that name, Duke of Guiſe, and of bie 
brother Lewis, Cardinal of Guiſe, «who were both killed at 
Blais, by the order of Henry the Third, became the-head' of the © * 
faction, called thi Holy League. ; e 14:44 6624308 
g $ Henry Ir, * | | 
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5 


e that you might 


let them 
_ © what you had 


e tbere no means to be found to make her think other wile ? 


1 were, at 
2 0 to 
_ « ace you to the contrary, one of the leaſt is, that Car- 


22 n without any 
| ing hows from the Prince, e! 
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| | © mevithatfee youonlyin that light, meaſure not all their ſteps 


4 as conveniency beſt requires. You ought rather to 
— your ſteps by theirs, becauſe their ſteps are public ; 
becauſe the Cardinal, cruſhed as he 
erer 
%u to come to an open ruptt ohe 
* matters to a readineſs. © La Riviere, who' the Duke 
4 
« Continue to ſhew 95rd ſeek only to mitigatE things, and 
* cording to your firſt plan. Will a little 
more or e in the parkzment make you fall off from 
ed? What matters, after all, more or 
-« lefs beat? The worſt that, can happen is, that the 
© believes that you have her intereſt too little at heart. Are 


No to make uſe of, or even realities? In ſhort, 
3 ve me leave to tell your Highneſs, that never project 

rent, fo ary, and even ſo facred, 
bal) te agar you have formed; and that never reatons 
leaſt in my opinion, ſo weak as thoſe which, you 
its execution. Among the reaſons that ought to 


© dinal Mazarin does not ſucceed in his undertaking, he ma 
© involve you in bis ruin; and if he does ſucceed, he wi 


© ©. make uſe for ruining you of whatever you may have done 


©-towards the raiſing bim up 


You may fee by this ſpeech's — ſo 2 
n. Upon my com- 
* 


' * 


- r 
* 


they went on as 
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ſhewed it me the laſt time I was at Paris. I did not perk. © 
He anſwered 1 1 

by general ones, which is pretty much his way. Heroes 
2 defects : that of the Prince of Oadé ue, with one 
of the fineſt wits in the enough into par- 


he world, not 
things _—_— 
endeayoured at | 
U, of Brouſſel, myſelf, that he 


and of 
to the court, and 
what be | 


3 


might thereby become more neceſlary 
— of doing for the Cardinal 


ng | 
helped certainly to occafion it, but of itſelf had natprevailed 
over other confiderations. © The true caute of his chan 

was, that though at firſt he * eyery thing alike, he did 


not feel all alike. The firtt idea with which he was ſtruck, 
was the honour of e aha reſtorer of the publie, and the 
ſecond that of being preierver of the royal authority, 


Tais is the character of all thoſe that have the defects which 
I have but juſt mentioned. Fur though they perceive very 


well, and even at one view, the inconyeniencies and advan- 


tages of the two parties they are balancing about, yet they do 


not weigh tog her theſe inconveniencies and theſe advantages; 


ſo that what appears to them the lighteſt one day, will "the | 
next day appear to them the weightieſt. This was exactly what 


made the Prince change; upon which it muſt be'owned, that 


what has not honoured his views, or rather his reſolution, has 
fully cleared his intention. Neither can it be denied, but if 
that intention of his had been rightly carried on, he would 
certainly have redreſſed the ſtate, and that perhaps for ages. 
When, on the other hand, every one mult allow, that if he 


had had an ill intention, he might have gone as far as he had 


leaſed, at a time when want 'of years in the King, the 
ieen's obſtinacy, the Duke of, Orleans's weaknefs, the in- 


capacity of the miniſter, the licentiouſneſs of the people, and 


the heat in which the parliament was, opened to a youn 
Prince full of merit, and loaded with laurels, a finer a 
larger lift than the Princes of the houſe of Guiſe had entered. 
| 2 the converſation that J had with him, he repeated two or 
three times angrily, that he would let the parliament ſee, "if 
they uſed to do, that they were * 
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ov We thought from what they expeRed, and that it would | 


be no hard matter to humble them. To ſay the truth, I was 
0. that he gave me that handle to draw out of him as 
*8 8 a 's intention. wy Ir that | 
> cid not er explain, hie meaning, but I difcovered 
bn” . confirm ef in the thoughts I had, that they 
dee to renew they | of attacking Paris. That I 
de beiter d, 1 told the Prince that the Car- 
> . dunat might cably be miſtaken in his meaſures, and that 
* "Paris, would prove.a morſel hard to digeſt. To which the 
ider replied. angrily: Paris is not to be taken like 
"© Dunkuk, by mines and by attacks; but if they wanted 
© 'bread-there but for a week J underſtood his 
meaning, and interrupting him, I aid, much leſs with a deſign 
+. to know more, than to find room to. diſengage myſelf from 
- kim 3 that. the defign of preventing Faris from being ſup- 
ped with bread, would meet with difliculties. _ Of what. 
Jort,” Gd he baſlily? Dare the citizens come out to give 


= _ <batte 7 be battle, Sir, anſwered I, would be eaſily won, 
Ii there was nobody heſides heinſelves. Who then will 
© be with. them, replied he Do you intend to be there ?? 

© "That would be, an ill gn, anſwered I, and would ſavour 
is much of the proceſhon made in the time of the league.“ 
He conkdered a line, and then ſaid; * Let us ſpeak ſeriouſly : 


; 


could you de mad enough to engage. with theſe men?“ 
+ am but too fhuch, inclined. that way, anſwered I: you 


Paris, and conſequently en to defend it out of a prin-- 
| - © ciple both of Ee -& 9 F ſhall as —— L 
© hive ſerve your Highneſs in what does not touch this point.“ 
could perceive that the Prince was moved to hear me declare 
in that manner; however he contained himſelf, and 
fad; When you engage in a bad affair, I ſhall pity you, but 


© ſhall have no reaſon to complain of you. Do not complain. 


'. of me neither, and be a witneſs for me, as indeed you 
* © ought, that I have promiſed Longueil nor Brouſſel nothing 
” - © but what the parliament has releaied me from by their do- 
” © ings.” He me afterwards very kindly. as tomy perſon: 
0 el to reconcile me with the court. I aſſured him of 
my zeal and obedience in every thing that might agree with 
en te, Mhich were known to him, and from which 
I made him own, that it was not poſſible for me to come off; 
and I left the Hotel de Condé in a great agitation. of 
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© know it, Sir, and you know beſides, that I am Coadjutor of 
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our affairs any grain of the Spaniſh-Catholicon, * neceſſity for- 
oed me to do it, and I began to indite · the inſtruction which 
was to contain many heads, and which for that reaſon was leſt 
to the next day ti make an end of. - e n, 
Fortune preſented me in the afternoon with 'a way more 
1 and more innocent. I went by chance to make 6 
viſit to Madam de Longueville, whom I faw but ſeldom, 
becauſe I was an intimate friend of the Duke her buſband, 
who was not the man of the court on the beſt terms with her. 
I found her alone, and in the converſation which I bad with 
her ſhe fell of herſelf on public affairs, which were in faſhion, 
and the ſeemed to me to be enraged at the court. Iknew U 
- What was publicly reported, that ſhe was no leſs enraged at 
the Prince of Conde, her brother, and to that report I adde 
what I could gather from ſome words ſhe dropped. I was not 
likewiſe ignorant that the Prince of Conti was entirely at her 
diſpoſal, All theſe ideas came of a ſudden into my head, and 
brought a thought thither which I ſhall give an account 
of, after I have a little explained what I now touched. 


"FMademoiſelle de Bourbon had loved her eldeſt brother with = _.. 

the greateſt tenderneſs poſſible, but ſome time after her mare. 

riage with the Duke de Longueville, ſhe was poſſefſedagantt. 

him, with a rage that was carried to an incredible "exceſs. 

You may eaſily believe that this was ground enough _ the, 

public to make-ſad comments upon a conduct of hie hot 

body could perceive the true motives. As for my part I could 
never find them out, + but I have always been perſuaded that 

what was ſaid about it at court was not true, becauſe if there 

had really been a love · paſſion between thein, the Prince ha 

|; "We 1 4 $4 3457-18 $4 4-248 * 3 2B? not 


* 


F FU Montreſor and St. Ibal came to me juſt at the üme that 
Þ was making an end of dictating to Laigues the conyerſation 
that I had had with the Prince, and they did what they could to 
; oblige me to ſend to Bruſſels that very moment. felt 
N within me a great reluctancy to be the firſt that ſhould mix in 
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“ During the league in France, that name was given o 
the intrigues of the court of Spain, which fiirred up in France 
_ the animfly of the factious, under pretence of relizion, and 
* goud. | 8 
185 See the Memoirs of the Datcheſs de Nemours, daughter 
to the Duke de Longue ville by his firſt wife, who was: fer to | 
the late Count de Soifſons. That Lady, who in all liest 
was well informed of the matter, mentions the cauſe of the | 
falling out between the Prince of Conde and bis fler. 


* 


-_ 


* 


that the 


Pl 


—— — 


— — uf ſiſter 's real 
te love which the 


that family, though | 
jay, + comin air » which what — 


who indeed — — child. But I knew at the 
ſame time, that that child was a p ince of the blood. I want- 
ed nothing but a name to give life to a party, which without 
had been but a mere ſhadow. I was pretty ſure of the Duke 
de ille, who was the man in the world who loved 
beſt'the beginning of an affair. I knew beſides for certain 
areſchal de la Mothe, who was at the 
court, would never r 
ville, to-whom he had been tied for twenty years together by a 

hon, which he even kept out of gratitude, after he was made 
of France. I ſaw the Duke de Bouillon very full 
of diſcontent, and almoſt reduced to want, by the diſorder in 
which his domeſtic affairs were, and by the injuries which he 
received from the court. I had had in my view all the perſons 
Fhave named, but they had appeared to me only in a remote 
, becauſe not one of them was fit to open the ſcene. 


de la Mothe, a good ſoldier but otherwiſe a man 
could never be choſen for the chief actor: the 
able to have ated the firſt part, but 
was more doubtful than lis talent, and beſides 
informed that his Lady, F who governed him in- 
took not the leaſt Rep but as the was moved by Spain. 
n er before fixed theſe 


2 he Duke de Lopguevitle was fit only for the ſecond act: the 
*M na 


r 


225 of Frahce, He bad on kept priſoner Dy a long 
awhile, upon account of ſome ill ſucceſs he had in Catalonia, of 
which be was Viceroy, and was but lately releaſed out of 


+ Lionora-Catherine. Fabronie de Bergh, bi in Fre- 
deric Count of Bergh, Govern fl. * 


me reſolve u 


me. That reſolution, though it was ſtrongly oppoſed 
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Wit, and a tender languiſhing air which had à particular 


but I can aſſure you that it was not "the impoſſibility 


mori 


— 
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obſcure and uncertain views, which no I could bring 
and unite in the perſon of the Prince of Conti, — 
ing a Prince of the blood, drew to him and 


de- 
— 


moſt te. I had no ſooner given the 


make in the party at a time that all things tended to 


appeared —_—_— "0 
to the Dutcheſs de Longveville of the — which ſhe might 1 
2 


ture, but ſhe came into the project with a tranſport 
which I cannot expreſs 


joy 
I took care to manage theſe diſpoſi- 
veville, both by myſelf 


tions. I quickened the Duke de Lon | 
„and in whom he 


and by Varicarville, who was his prif 
was in the right to confide as he did, emirely. 
having no with Spein, but 
to Ray till ſome occafion, which 1 judged to be but t00 hear, 


. ſhould offer of itſelf, whereby our being forced to apply to that. 


crown, ſhould appear to proceed from others rather than from 
by St. 
Ibal and — y_ certainly the bets and the ſequel 


„ mg get dged right in not being over haſty about 

making uſe doubly . — and which al- 

ways needs p — —— 
. 


moſt all its luſtre; and that luſtre, added to her quality, her 


charm in her, made her ous — women in 
France. My heart was the pro 3 in the world to 

her there between the Princeſs de Gu 

Pommereux. I will not ſay that ſhe would have accepted it, 


the thing that me reject the thought, which was pretty 


quick with me in the beginning. The cure was not vacant, 
but it was not then ſerved. Mr. de la Rochefoucaut + had 
the poſſeſſion of it, but at that time he was in Poitou. N 


This made 


Py 


| from her the firſt bloom of her dea 1 | 


day paſſed but that I writ three or four times to the Lady, and 


was anſwered as many times. 1 was often with her in the 
at the time ſhe waked, that we might talk more 


freely a 
adyantages, and I was not ignorant that there was no other 
way to make myſelf ſure of the Prince of Conti for the time 


to come. Shall I tel} you n truth? 1 perceived, asT 


\ 


= . out, - 


+ Francis de la Rochefoucaut, then Prince of Mar llc ard 


after his father's death, Duke de la Rochefoucaut, 


7 


ut affairs. I knew that! might thereby reap many 


hen, | 


- 


A. 
4 


imen6 and Madam de 
of _ 
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lity of winning the Lady: the bes 


| Free ed bar arch, bee 
Loren with me what was ſuggeſted both by and by 


% •AA 


3 


reer 


4 entered however into a great commerce of affairs with the 
| | Dutcheſs de-Longveville, and * Mr. de la 
ERocbefoucaut, who came back Poitou three weeks or a 
month after this correſpondence was He made the 
of Conti believe that he ſerved him in the he-had 
for his iſter, and in concert with her, he blinded the Prince 
en Hep that above four years after he ſuſpected nothing at 
at men ens. 286 1 , 
e de la Rochefoucaut-did-not come off vith much credit | 
= in the buline(s of the Importants, and was accuſed of making 
| mis peace with the court at their expence. I have been ſince 
© - certainly informed that that was not true; but it being beliey- 
end at that time, I was not very well pleaſed to find him in this 
__fociety, Which however 1 — fn to bear and make the 
- beſt of. — all eur.ouatures/: the Prince of Conti, 
Longueville, the Duke her huſband, and the 
al de la Mothe, were to ſtay at Paris, or to declare 
2 if it was IR Longueil, and 
Viole, - promiſed t in the name of the parliament, 
that knew 33 Mr. de Retz + was the — 
between them and Madam de Longueville, who went at that 
Prince of Conti to drink the waters of Noiſi. 
de Bouillon, his engagement was with me 
uld by no means be named to any one elſe. 
4 often in the night time, when the Dutcheſs 
43 lon was always preſent. . Had that Lady had as much 
fincerity, as ſhe had wit, beauty, politeneſs, and virtue, ſhe 
. -+ had deen accompliſhed every way, I was much taken with 
| her, but finding not the leaſt room to hope for any thing, that 
taſted not long, and I believe that I had ſpoken more properly 
i I had ſaid that 1 fancied that I was much taken with her. 
+ Aﬀeer Thad taken ſuch meaſures as I thought proper for our 
— defence, it came into my head to oblige the court, if it was 4 
- » poſſible, not to carry things to an extremity, You will eaſily | 
perceive how beneficial that deſign was, and you will find how 
Poſſible it was to bring ĩt to paſs, when I have acquainted you 
that its coming to nothing was only owing to the obſtin 
of the er bee, never 3 


- There are here four lines ſeratched out, Oy Is 
© + Brother to the Cardinal, 19898 
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"CARDINAL DE AE 2. 0 
deen ſuggeſted to me by by Launai-Gravai, and which even wit 
the paFliament's conſent, had ſupplied, at leaſt in a great mea- 
ſure, the funds which that company had retrenched. That 
Propoſal, (the 

tedious) was debated E 


2 others of the parliament were preſent. It was 3 
and had the miniſter been wiſe enough to accept it 


nnd ſincerely, I am perſuaded: that it might have — 3 


neceſſary ex and that there had been no civil war. 
-»» When I-found that the miniſter would not accept what was 
even for his advintage, but after his on mode which was ne- 
yer good, I bent all my thoughts upon doing him what dum 


I could; and it was but from that n 


and firm reſolution to attack him perſonally, +I came to. that 


reſolution, becauſe finding that we could not hinder him frem 


' attacking: us, I thought that it would be wiſe for us to at- 


. tack him ourſelves, by ſome previous F 


mong the public an ill turn to his attack. 

It maybe ſaid with very good ground that that miniſter's | 
enemies had againſt him an advantage very ſing pn _ 
ly to be en againtt e bis poke 5 

; which age maſters, preſerves them e. any 
tincture of ridicule. - But ridicule was-prevalent in he Cards” 


"BEIT 


ulars of which would be too long and too 


— 


nal, becauſe he ſaid fooliſh things, which is not common ev ẽn 


to thoſe that act fooliſhly in the Jike poſts. Marigni ? came ag 


chat time very opportunely from Sweden, and having given N 


"himſelf in ſome fort to me, I let je looſe upon him. 
Cardinal had aſked Bouqueyal, a deputy of > Great Coun- 
eil, if he ſhould not think himſelf e liged tobey the Kin 

in "caſe he ſhould forbid him to wear his band toad 


- ſtrings? That compariſon, you ſee, was filly enough to pro 


a blind obedience, to deputies of ſovereign courts. Marigni 
paraphraſed that ſaying both in proſe and verſe, for a month 
or five weeks before the King left Paris, and the effect that 
| phraſe had can hardly be conceived. I took hold of that 
- inſtant to make that ridicule appear deteſtable, which makes the 


moſt. dangerous fort of compound and the hardeſt to be re. | 


1 4 >4 
You have already ſcen that the court bad ondertakin. 


to 3 the loans by their declaration, that is, that 


e ſpeaking, undertaken to authorize 
ified in parliament, becauſe no money 


| 2 hs to. "the King (for j on the Tallies) but 
po an exorbitant uſury. My 2788 obliged me not 
1 r. 


Fuames Carpentier, aber Mari Nevers, and 
OI at that ime for bis rene 


MEMOIRS or OR * 


. as-to — y 
3 1 — of the moſt notable among the curates, 
2 the doctors of Sorbonne, and the regulars; and 


our conferences, {where on the contrary I ſeemed to take a 
care to ſpare him) 1 made him pas in a week's time 
2 the:moſt extorting Jew that was in Europe. The King 

removed from Paris juſt at that time, and I. had notice given 


- - meof-itat-five in the morning by n eee 
- cauſed me to be waked, and who a letter under the 
: Queen's own hand, wherein ſhe co me in very civil 


terms to be at St. Germain's within that day. The Steward 

© added by word of -mbuth that the King was that moment got 

into his coach, and that the whole army was ordered to ad- 

mne. My anſwer to the was, that I would not fail 
- «toobey, which you may be ſure I did not intend todo. 

Preſent! after this, Blanemeſnil came into my chamber 

- as pale as "He told me chat the King was marching to 

the with eight thouſand horſe. I aſſured him that 

de had left the town, and had no more than two hundred horſe 

+ with im. This is one of the leaſt of all they impertinencies 

- which I heard from ſive in the morning till ten. I never was 


— verſion than uncabnefs, becauſe 1 had every moment notice 
me of what pA, by officers of my —_ I learned that 


tze people, weir frtt hearing of the King's ggmoval, were 
* _ _ ſenzed Dae which Rs never ſucceeds but by Ha, 
and which I thought I might prevent before it was night. For 


engl the Prince of Conde, who miſtruſted his brother the 
olf Conti, had got him to riſe and to go along with him 
881 Germains, I made no doubt but that he would uickly 
dome back,” becauſe the Dutcheſs de Longueville was left at 
| Paris, and becauſe i knew that the Prince of Coudè, who 
neither eſteemed nor feared his brother, would not his 
miſtruſt fo far as to arreſt him. I had beſ des received the 
day before a letter from the Duke de ille, dated at 


evening af the ſame day on which the King left the town. 
The King was no ſooner gone, but the citizens of their 
own accord and without any orders ſeized on hd kes me, 
Honor; and as ſoon as the Queen's Steward had left me, I 
ent Brigalier word to make himſelf maſter with 2 


| uy of that of SEN The * 


— 


without ſo much as mentioning the name of the Cardinal in all 


a proceilion of ſcared people iht 
But they affoi ded me more di- 


Rouẽn, wherein he aſſured me that he would be in Paris the 
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dhe ſame time in a tumultuous manner, cauſed by their con- 
ſernation'; ' and I do not know what they might not hape 
done, eg the fright they were in, if means had not 
been found to make uſe of their own fears to encourage them. 
It is what I have obſerved a thouſand times: there are ſome 
ſorts of fears that cannot be overcome but by greater fears. 
I defired Vedeau, a counſellor whom I ſent for, to inform 
the company that there was at the Town-houſe a letter from 
the King, whereby he acquainted the Prevoſt-des-Mar- 
chands, and the Eckevins, with the reaſons that had obliged” 
him to remove from his good city of Paris, the ſubſtance of” 
which reaſons were, that ſome members of his parlament, 
held intelligence with the enemies of the kingdom, and that 
thoſe perſons had even conſpired to make ſure of his perſon. 
The hearing of this, and the knowledge they had that the” © 
| Preſident le Feron, who was Prevoſt-des- Marchands, was 
_ altogether-a dependant of the court, inflamed the whole com- 
pany ſo far as to ſend that very moment for the letter. They 
immediately gave out an arreſt for the citizens to take up 
arms; for the city gates to be guarded; for the Prevoſt-des- 
Marchands and the civil Judges to provide about keeping a 
paſſage for proviſions to come in; and for their meeting the 
next day to deliberate upon the King's letter, You may 
ive by this interlocutory order, that the parliament's 
1 ight was not yet quite over, but I was not troubled at their 
| irreſolution, becauſe I knew very well that in a little time 1 
| ſhould have wherewithal to ſu and invigorate them. 
| Being perſuaded that the firſt ſtep of diſobedience, made 
at leaſt publicly, ſhould in prudence proceed from the parlia- 
ment; that particular perſons might thereby be ſcreened, 1 | 
thought it neceſſary to find out a colour for my want of re- | 
ſpe& to the Queen in not going to St. Germains, I ordered | 
my coach to be got ready; I took my leave of all my friends; ! 
I ſhewed a wonderful firmneſs in rejecting all the inſtances | 
whereby they would have obliged me to ſtay; and by an* 
accident that ſeemed to be an ect of chance, I met at the "i 
end of Notre-Dame ftreet, Du Buiſſon, a wood merchant, { 
whoſe credit was very great among the bridge people. That | 
man was altogether at my 1 but he appeared at that 
time to be very angry. He beat my poſtillion and ſpoke. 
menacing words to my coachman. A multitude of people 
| . ; 2 | * came = 
: 4 ths ooh J er * 
i De French ſays, And by a remarkable piece of good 
Fortune, Dee 
certed thing. . | | 
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# manner this proof of my.obedience 
wWieote letters to the een and to the Prince of Condé, that 


os I was not much troubled upon 
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-\ came-to- his aid. They threw don my coach; and 


e the Nem-macket crying and rouig g. made uſe of 


a tall to bring me home upon. You gueſs Ldare ſayin what 
obedience. was received at court. 3 


ſucceeding fo ill in the attempt I had 
received my letter, which I ſeat by. the 
Chevalier de Levigne, with haughtinefs. and ſcorn. As for 
the Prince of. Conde, he could not refrain ſhewing bis anger, 
at.the time. that he pitied me. La Riviere expreſſed e 
__ _ againſt me by his railleries ; and the Chevalier de Levi 

_ could clearly ſee that they aig ee 9 

$ e necks. 


TING wes [heard ar day, that the Duke de 
Longueville, coming from Roũen, where he had been for 


. den or twelve days, and hearing upon the road that the Kin 


had left Paris, inſtead of coming thither himſelf as he h 
_ promiſed, was gone to St. Germains to the King. That ſtep 
of his his perſuaded the Dutcheſs his wife, that the Prince of 
_ Conde had brought him over to his fide, and that conſequently | 
the Prince of Coat, muſt be under an arreſt. U pon the 
| being of this, the Mareſchal de la Mothe — a to her 
preſence, that he would do without exception whatever 
| = uke de Longveville did, either for or againſt the court. 
The Duke de Bouillon taxed me for the ill conduct of all 


Wy theſe perſons, who (as I had aſſured him a thouſand times) 
© were to have acted quite contrary to what they now did. 


trouble I was in, which was an” 


leave you to judge of 


-  - the greater, becauſe Madam de Longueville was all this while 


| 9 ins that ſhe had had all that day,no manner of news 

from Mr. de la Rochefoucaut, .who went for St. Germains 
two hours after the King, with an. intent to fortify the Prince 
of Conti and to bring him back to Paris, St. 12 preſſed 
me again. at that time to ſend. him without any longer delay to 


- the Count de Fuenſaldagne. But I could not agree with him 
min that point, and I choſe rather to ſend the Marquis de 


Noixmoutier, Who had for ſome. time joined himſelf to me, 
to St. Germains, to learn by his means what might be ex - 
from the Prince of Conti and the Duke de Longue- 


ville. Madam de Longueyille approved of it, and Noir- 


moutier went that fame day about fix in the evening. | 
The next day, which was the ſeventh of January, La 
Sourdiere, Lieutenant of the Life - guards, came to the par- 


Lament 6 and _gare the King's vgs, 
; 4 


*% 


a 


count, but I was ex- 
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CARDINAL DERETZ. 
lettre-de- cachet directed to them, whereby they wert 


* 


hy 
al 


to declare to the company, that the King's command was that 


they ſhould remove fo Montargis ® and expect his orders,” 


La Sourdiere brought likewiſe'a uet ſealed up for the 8 oo 
_ parliament; and a letter for the erk Prellden b 


t. Az it was in © 


* 1 


eaſy matter to gueſs, by What the King's Counſel wers di- 7 


ed to declare, what the contents of the other letters were, 
it was thought more reſ not to open them, becauſe the -- 
parliament reſolyed-before hand not to obey. The pacquet* - 
and the letter were therefore delivered back uno to La 
Seurdiere, and the parliament reſolved to ſend the King's 
ke... oy St. Germain's, to aſſure the Queen of their 4 
ence, and to ſupplicate her Majeſty that they might be per- 


mitted to clear themſelves of the calumny, © which had occa- ©. 


ſioned the letter writ the day before to the Prevoſt-des-Mar. 
chands. But to preſerve a little the dignity of the company 
they hkewiſe reſolved that the Queen ſhould be moſt humbly | 


| ſupplicated to let them know who the calumniaters were, © _ © 
that they might be proceeded againſt according to the Tigour” | 


of the ordinances. The truth is, that it was with much pain © 
that this laſt clauſe was added, the whole company being in 
a conſternation, that. when .Broufſel, Charton, Viole, 


fach 
| Loiſel, Amelot, and five more, whoſe names I do not r- 


member, propoſed to aſk in due form for the removal of - 


Cardinal Mazarin, they were followed by 'ne- others, and 


were even treated as hot and paſſionate men. You.muſt ob- 
ſerve that in that junRure there was no other appearance of 
ſafety for the company than by acting vigorouſly, and I never 
ſaw a time in which they acted with ſo: much weakneſs. 1 


had run up and down all the night long, and could obtain no 


more than the clauſe which I have mentioned.” * 92 
The Chamber of Accounts received the fame day a l/ettre- * 
8 that ordered that company to remove to Orleans; 
and the Grand Council, one to remove to Mantes. The 
Chamber of Accounts made haſte to ſend remonſtrances. 
The Grand Council offered to obey, but the city refuſed them 
paſſes. You may eafily conceive in what condition I was all 
_ ay long, and I may truly ſay that I had never before 
a 
dein others ſince, worſe than that. I faw the partiament upon 
the point of yielding, and I found myſelf conſequently mo 
ay Pia i, "XY 


4 town in the Gaſlinois, a ſmall country adjoining to the 


province of Beauſſe, 


* 


ay that had appeared fo terrible, though I have met 
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The King' 
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but too true. 


lil int 


' Colonels and Captains of the ſeveral wards, took an oath of 


" CARDINAL DE RBT:Z as 
the Chamber of Accounts, and of the Court of Aide f 19 


Prevoſt-des- Marchands, with the Echevins, and the fax” 
porations of merchants. It was there agreed that the Pre- 
voſt-des- Marchands and the Echevins, ſhquld give. cut com- 


g with the Duke de Montbazon, Governor of Fan, le 


miſſions for the raiſing four thouſand horſe and ten thonſagd' -- . 


foot. ſame day the Chamber of Accounts and the 
Court of Aids, ſent deputies to pray the Queen te bring the 


King back to Paris: the city ſent likewiſe deputies to the F 


ſame effect. But they being til] perſuaded at court that the 
parliament would yield, becauſe they had heard nothing yet 
of their laſt arreſt, the Queen received the deputies. with much 
haughtineſs; and the Prince of Conde, in — preſence, ex- 
pee even a mighty paſhon againſt the parliament, in hat 
ſaid to Amelot, firſt Preſident of the Sou 

Queen's anſwer to theſe deputies was, that neither the King 
nor ſhe would ever go back to Paris till the parhament Was 


gone from thence, 


' The next day, which was the ninth. of January, the city 


received a letter from the King, commanding the magiſtrates 


to cauſe the parliament to obey, and to remoße to Montargies | 
Mr. de Montbazon, accompanied by Fournier, who — 
Echevin, and by four counſellors of the Town-houſe, broughe 
the letter to the parliament, proteſting at the ſame time, 
that they would receive no orders but from that company, 


who made that morning the neceſſary. fund for raiſing he | 
troops. In the afternoon another general aſſembly We, bs 


in which the ſeveral corporations of the city, with all the 


union for the common defence. I leave you to judge how 
well ſatisfied I was with this ſtate of things, which left me 
no more room to fear that I ſhould be abandoned. Von will 
ſtill be more convinced of it, when I have told you that be 
Marquis de Noirmoutier gave me notice the next day after 


oY. | his arrival at St, Germains, and aſſured me, that the Priace 


of Conti and the Duke de Longueville were extremely, well 


* inclined, and had come before now to Paris, had they not 


thought to have made their retreat from court the ſafer by 
making their. appearance there during ſome days. Mr. de 


la Rochefoucaut wrote to the ſame effect to Madam de Lon- 


gueville, | | 
You muſt now. without doubt think this affair in a mighty 


way. However, you will be forced to own that the 
* ill ſtar that has 1 ings in uy the ways through 
which. I bave. paſſed, was pleaſed at this time; when every 
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| thing Gemedto run ſo finooth, to raiſe againſt me one of be 
nne with,” - | 

The- afternoon of this fame day, which was the ninth of 
. | 


when I. heard this, that the Duke de Longueville, who was 
A near relation of his wife's, might have engaged him; and 
20 be the better informed, I ſounded him about it, but with- 
out opening rk I found that he knew no- 
i Sher of Duke de Longueville's or of the Prince 
| Ae 8 of his coming was his bein 
and ſtill worſe ſatisfie 1 
vith — de la Meilleraie, his brother - in- law.“ His 933 
4 was, to ſeek for ſome advantage in a party 
he that his being allied to me might be of ſome 
uſe to bim. After half a quarter of an hour's converſation, 
looking out at a window and ſeeing my coach getting ready: 
O Lord | faid he, do not go out; Mr. d'Elbeuf f will be 
here in a moment. What to do? replied I; is he not at oy 
-Germains ?* © He was there (faid he gravely) but finding no- 4 
ÞHody that would give him a dinner, be is come to ſeek for a 17 
here. He ſwore to me above ten times, from the Pont- 1 | 
"i leiully, where I met him, to the Croix · du · tiroir, where | 
Tieft tin, that he would act in a much better manner than 4 
His<coofin the Duke de Mayenne did in the time of be 
I leave you to judge what trouble this put me into. 1 
1 durſt not diſcover to wy body that I expected the Prince 1 
of Conti, and the Duke de Lopgueville, for fear that that Y 
| might occaſion their * arreſted at St. Germains. 1 ſaw a | 
"Prince of the Houſe of Lorrain (a name ever pleaſing to 
thoſe of Paris) ready to declare himſelf, and conſequently 1 
3 be declared General of our forces, that were without 
one, and that wanted one extremely. I knew that the Mareſ- 
chal de la Mothe, who always miitruſted that uncertainty ſo 
natural to the Duke de Longueville, would not take on 
"Rep nll be had ſeen him; and it was plain to me that the 
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rr I thought, | 
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__ CARDINAL DE'RETZ wy © 
muſt neceſſarily fill with ſuſpicion one thatknew th 
ar dtge . e i DALE rela the 
reafons he had to do nothing till the Prince of Conti came.” I 
fa no remedy near at hand, ' The Prevoſt-des-Marchandds 
for certain. The firſt Preſident was not tied to the court fo . 
much like a flaye as the other was, but I knew however har 
he inlined that way. Suppoſing beſides, that I could have 
relied never ſo much upon them, hat good could I expeſt * 
from them at a'timewhen the incenſed wanted nothing 
but an object to take hold of and ftick cloſe to; and when 
have treated as liars and traitors thoſe that had 
| ke ioft Mr. d'Elbeuf, at leaſt in public; though that 
Ln "Road inherited from His predeceſſors nothing conũdera - 
A > ble but their affability of manners, which in this junf&ure 
_— | was juſt what I had moſt to dread. To compleat all, Tcould” 
„513 ive. that the Prince of Conti and the Duke de 
1 Longueville would come ſo ſoon as they had promiſed. 
| had wrote the day before by a kind of miſgiving, to thislaft, 0 
that 1 of him to conſider how precious every inſtant 
was, and dangerous the bee though ever ſo well 
grounded, was, at the beginning of all great affairs. But 1 
was well acquainted with his irreſolution.- Beſides, ' ſux 
ſing that they both had come now never ſo ſoon, they had - + 
not come till after àa man the moſt artful in the world, who ©. 
would not fail to give their coming a colour; able to throw 
_ diſtruſt in the people's minds, Which it was eaſy enough 
do, conſidering that one was the Prince of Condes brother, 77 
and the other his brother-in law. I had, it is true, for my 
comfort, perhaps two inſtants, or at moſt a quarter of an 
hour, to take my reſolution. That time was not yet ex- 
pired, when Mr. d'Elbeuf came to me, and made uſe in 
what he ſaid of all that the cajoling manners of the Houſe of © 
Guiſe could ſuggeſt to him. I ſaw his three children at his 
back, who ſpoke not al with ſo much eloquence as 
the father, but who ſeemed to me to have ell learnt their 
leſſon. I returned their civility by a great of reſpe&, 
and by making uſe of all the ways that might beſt cover my 
game. Mt d Elbeuf acquainted me, that be was that mo- 
ment going to the Town- houſe, to offer his ſervices. I re- | 
ſented to him, that, in my opinion, he would oblige the - 
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; — more by addreſfing himſelf firſt to them the next 
es | day in a full aſſembly of the chambers. But he ſtuck cloſe _* 
Id dis firſt reſolution, though he had aſſured me but one mo» 
f. ment before, that he W a 
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15 ny ings, it was not 
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He was no fooner gone than I wrote word 16 Fournier; the | 
E engage the Town- houſe if 


| firſt to'the par 
8 2 
that 


ſow-diſtrult among the people, upon account of the union 
betwixt Mr. f and the Abbot de la 
tan up and down a- foot, and in diſguiſe, all the 
to t to thoſe of the nt, to whom 
not open myſelf about the Prince of Conti and the 


e de Longueville, that the) ought not to truſt themſelves 
n the bands of a man fo much cried down as Mr. d'Elbeuf 


in relation to his „and who had al ven a 
6gn of his 8 5 
himſelf firſt to the Town-houſe, no+dovbt with a 
dividing them from the parliament. ! You have ſeen 
bad adviſed Mr. d'Elbeuf to addreſs: IE firſtto 
t, which I had done with a deſign only to gain 
finding that he rejected that advice, 1 now made 
he took to incenſe againſt him thoſe to whom 
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their under- 
ſo caſy ſor me to do ſo upon their 
the preſſing neceſfity there was of a gene. 
command the forces. In ſhort, I muſt own that 1 
much perplexed,” and ſo much the more becauſe I was 
informed, that Mr. d Elbeuf neglected nothing that was 
his iptereſt. The Preſident le Coigneux, who had been 
very ill terms with him whilſt they were both with the 
Duke of Orleans at Bruſſels, but whom. Mr. d'Elbeuf 
3 now his good friend, ſhewed me a letter from him, 
which be had wrote ſome moments before he came to 
houſe, wherein 1 read theſe words: I muff go to the 
Jutor to do bim bomage ; in three days time be muſt du the hike 
ww me : the letter was ſigned, The boſom Friend. But I had 
no need of thi proof to be convinced that he did not love 


xe 


me. There had been formerly a miſunderſtanding between 
u, and T had defired him a little roughly to hold his tongue 


at a ball at Madam de Perroche's, becauſe it ſeemed to me as 
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| | N cumſtances, but - chiefly-becauſe of th 
mauſt occaſion; which could not be Ut 


that had the leaſt relation to the Prince of Conde, obli 
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be hated much, becauſe they- were at that time both in love 

with Madam de Montbazone . 

Aſter I had run up and down the till two in the morns 
ing, 1 came hame, almoſt geſolvec upon declaring myſelf 
publicly againſt Mr. d'Elbeuf & upon accuſing him of hold» 


ing intelligence with the court; and by getting the people-40 k 


e op arms, either upon ſecuring 8 im to 
2 I knew that my credit with the 22 
enough to undertake this with a probability of ſucceſs: but 
it muſt be owned that it would have been carrying 8 
a great extremity,” by reaſon of an infinite number of - 
e commotion” that this 
in a town that was in- 


veſted, and inveſted by a King. en e ot B 
4, Ius revolving all theſe different thoughts in my mind, 

vrhich you may think was in no little agitation, a ſervanftold 
me, that the Chevalier de la Chaize, belonging to Mr. de Lon- 
gueville, was at my chamber door. As he came in he fad 
aloud to me; Rite, Sir, the Prince of Conti and the Duke 
de Longueville are at the gate of St. Honoré, and the mob 
e refuſes to ſuffer them to come in, bawling but that they 
come with an intent to betray the city. I made haſte to riſe, 
and as 1 went along, I. took old Brouſſel with me, and being 
lighted by eight or ten flambeaux, we came to the place. 'The 
ſtreet was already ſo full of people, that we could. hardly get. 
through, and it was broad- day<light before we could cauſe 
the gate to de opened, becauſe of the: miſtruſt they were im, 
which can hardly be expreſſed; ſo that much time was | 
before we could remove their fears. But our haranguing 4 
did it at laſt, and fo we brought the Prince of Conti and Mr. 

de Longueville to the Hotel de Longueville. e 
I Went to Mr. d'Elbeuf preſently after, with a defign-of 
making him a compliment, which certainly would not have 
been pleaſing to him; for it was to ptopoſe to him not to 
to the parliament, or at leaſt not to go thither but with 
Prince and the Duke, and not till aſter having concerted with 
them what was beſt to be done for the gopd of the pate 
The general diſtruſt which the people ved for any thing 


us to manage theſe firſt moments with a great deal of gentle+ | 
neſs. What perhaps had been eaſy the day before, had been 
impoſſible and even icious the next mg, and the 


name of the houſe of Condé was ſo terrible, that that ſame 
Mr. d'Elbeuf, whom 1 thought myſeif able to drive out uf 
Paris oh the ninth, had in all likelihood made me quit that 
— MX be. | | | . * : town 
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n (and there was no other good one) to keep fair with Mr. 
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won on the tenth, dad he followed the right courſe. - But 
ge ber him miſs the moment which we took bold of 
kaoning dere: i into the town, I made no doubt 
9 us in the. bottom). but that 
9 in a little time wherever I pleaſed; but 

A ok time was however requiſite. My advice therefore 


FElbevf, and to let him ſee that he- might find it worth his 
r Prince de Conti and with the Duke 
deLongueville. What makes me believe that. that propoſal 
had dot been pleaſing to him, as I'was juſt now ſayi op 
I 
9 The firſt Jos yoo: who 8654 
As being removed to on s, but 
Shahid was a civil war, received rags = Tone? 
22 _ haftened the. Aſſembly of the Cham- 


— this, has fince owned 8 in the 
© _ party, tho? not great enough in his opinion for hindering the 


court from coming to a better temper, yet able to weaken the 


faction, eee leſs laſting. 


4 


2 Pe ever ſeemed to me to be one of thoſe notions 


. 


with Mr. ef at home, and bearing 
Thad charged to watch his motions, that 
parliament, whereupon. the Aſſemblies of 
been haſtened, it was eaſy for me to gueſs 
made me come back with all diligence-to 
3 toy oblige the Prince and the Duke 
likewiſe immediately to the Parliament. The Duke 
haſte, and the Prince being fatigued with the ill 
oft pin paſſed, was now in bed. It was with the 
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in the world that I could perſuade him to riſe; 
himſelf ill, as be really was, he ſpent ſo much 
time about it, that before he had done we h. d notice ſent us 


ia s being and of Mr, d'Elbeuf's bein 
to the 8 "3 4Ta the uſual oaths there, 


Iikcew! e care of the diſtribution of the commiſſions 
to be given out. Vou may eaſily conceive how 
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ef this made vs. Our uncafinels had however been ill 
3 greater, 
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in ſpeculation, but impoſſible to be put into prac- 
8 in theſe caſes bang beades always very dane 
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-redter, if, miſſin | his. firſt opportunity, Mr. d Elbeui, 
[he jane — tas he would not make a2 | 


right uſe, even of the ſecqnd. | Fearing however that the ſuc- 


cels he had had that morning might ſerve to encourage him 
was of opinion, that we ought not to give him too much 


time to look about him, and that made me prapaſe te he 
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Prince of Conti to go to the parliament in the afternoon, to- 
make there an offer of his perſon, but to do it ia fuck; terms. 
as might be explained either more or leſs favourably,as-he- 
ſhould feel the pulſes to beat in the Grand Chamber, but Hl! 
more as | ſhould feel them myſelf to beat in the Court-hall, 
where, under pretence of my having as yet no in the | 
parliament, I intended to ſtay to have an eye to the people. - - 
The Prince of Conti came in my coach, without any; mes 
in livery but my. own, which were many, and conſequently 
made us to be ſeen and obſerved a great way off. This wN˖ n. 
pretty neceſſary on this occaſion, and hindered not at the 
ne time the Prince of Conti from ſhewing the citizens the 
truſt he repoſed in them, which was no leſs neceſſary. Tbers 


ii nothing wherein cauticn is more requiſite, than in <vhat re. 


| gards the people, becauſe 7 is more unruly : but s, 
. 2 


E 


caution is no where to be hid ſo much care, becauſe no- 
thing it ſo diftr We came. to the parliament before 
Mr. d'Elbeuf; they cried; upon the ſtairs as, we went up 10 
the hall, Long live the Coadjutar; but nobody cried, 4 
live the Prince of Conti, except thoſe whom I had poſted - - 
there for that purpoſe. By that, and by the world of people: 


Paris is able to furniſh in occaſions of this nature, it 


eaſy for me to perceive, that the people, amongſt whom 2 * 


many of my fide, were not generally well cured of then 


diſtruſt; and I muſt own, that I was very glad when Þ 
had got the Prince from the Court-hall ſafe into the Gregg 
Mr. d'Elbevf came one moment after, followed by all the . 
22 who had accompanied him ſince; morning as 
their General. The mob on all parts cried aloud, Long li 
bis Highneſs the Duke d'Blbeuf ; and they crying at the ſame- 
time, Long live the Goadjutor ; I advanced towards him, and 
with 3 mighty gay countenance, I faid; This echo, Jin, re- 
ſounds high in my bonour : to which he anſwered, You are tos 
civil; upon which, turning himſelf to the guards, he bid 
them wait at the door of the Grand Chamber. I took that 
order to be likewiſe for myſelf, and there I waited with thoſe 
whom might beſt rely on, who were a good number, Every 


| ene being ſeated in the parliament, the Prince of Conti ſpoke 
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"os lers of ens 
wh, a4 fas, < Thit having taken notice at St. Ger- 
mane of the *pernicious counſels given to the Queen, he 

j hi obliged, by his being a Prince of the 

_ _<© Blood, to oppoſe" them: you may gueſs at what he added 
. "© "that. "Mr: d'Elbeuf, who like all weak men when they 
mak themftlves the moſt powerful, was proud and haughty 

Phat be knew the reſpect he owed the Prince 

© Cofiti, bur chat he could not forbear ſaying, that it was he 
_©mathad" broke the ice, and had firſt offered” his ſervicts to. 

„ © thecompany; and that the comparly having done him the 
e honour Þ intruſt into his Hands the General's ſtaff, he 

would not quit it but with his life.“ The generality of the 
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| parliament, who like the people entertained a diſtruſt againſt ' 
ie Prince of Conti, applauded that declaration, which Mr. 
: \EElbeuf failed not to ſet off with all the paraphraſes fo na- 
tua to bis ſtile. Touchepreze, Captain of his guards, a man 
of ſenſe and courage, enlarged upon it in the Court-hall. 
parliament roſe, after having given an arreſt, enjoining 
ie King's forces not to approach Paris within T 
— upon the ſame penalty as in caſes of high treaſon, ſo 
I bund that I muſt content myſelf for this day with bring- 
Ky ng the Prince of Conti ſafe back to the Hötel de Longue- 
vile. The crowd was great, and I was almoſt obliged to 
| wake bim up in my arms at his coming out of the Grand- 
 _ Ghamber. Mr. d'Elbeuf, who thought himſelf now maſter 
Df all, faid.to-me in a bantering manner, hearing the people 
in their hvzzas mix ſometimes his name with mine ; This 
tee, Fir, Teſounds bigh in my honour': to which I replied, * 
Dios art too crvilz but with an air more gay than that he ſpoke 
. In; for tho' he thought his affairs in- a very good way, 1 
immediately judged, when I perceived that he had again 
miſſed-this ſecond opportunity, that mine would quickly be 
upon a better foot than his. Credit among the people, when 
' it bas been” long mu ſed up and cultivated, never fails, if 


once ir Bas taken any root, to Vie thoſe flight and weak de | 
| trons of public love, which ſometimes a mere chance g 
_ wilt Produce. Lou will fee that ip this I judged dtogerhet 


right. | | 

8 . dur coming back to the Hötel de Longueville, 1 found 

a Vincerot, a captain in the reg iment of Navarre, who had been 

bred up a page to the Marquis de Ragni, father to Madam de 
Leſdiguieres. That Lady ſent him to me from St. Germains, 

where ſhe then was,” under pretence of demanding ſome — 

nere, but in reality to give me notice, that Mr. d' E lyevf, an 
Hour after the Prince of Conti's and the Duke de Lon 0 


© gine,” La Riviere ſhewed this to the Cardinal, who gh 
ed at it, and gave it the Mareſchal de Villeroi to read. 1 
made an admirable uſe of this information, and knowing 
chat all that has an air of myſtery works more effectually — — 
the people, I whiſpered this as a ſecret to four or ſive hu 


Mr. de Bouillon, whom we found in bed ill 
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ville's arriral at Paris, bad wrote 50 Ia; Ririert theſp hety 


words: Tell the Queen and the Nuke of Orleans, that that 1 
devil of a Coadjutor ruins all here, and that .40/.tywo, days 


© time my credit will be et an end but that if they are will- 
© ing to offer me ad zeous terms, I in 5 
© that I'am not come to Paris with ſo ill an intent as they ung» 


perſons... About nine at night the Corates of St. Euſtache 


bf St. Roch, of St. Merri, and of St. John's, ſent me | 


that the truſt which the Prince of Conti. had placed in the 
people, in going along with me in my conch, without any at- 


ſendants of his own, and in expoſing his perſon; in the hands 


even of thoſe that exclaimed moſt againſt him, had had an 
excellent effect. I likewiſe received, about ten, above fifty 
informations from the officers of the ſeveral wards, acquaint- 
ing me with the ſucceſs that they had had, whereby the dif- 

btion of the people was ſenſibly and viſibly altere I ſet 


arigni to work bet wixt ten and eleven, when he made that - 


famous ſong, che original of all Triolets, upon Mr. 


* 


s terms, I ſhall convince them 


0 
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d'Elbeuf and bis children, which you have heard Caumartin 


ſing ſo many times. We went betwixt twelve and one, Mr. 
de Longueville, the Mareſchal de la Mothe, and myſelf, to- 
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4 ſeng F foe verſes, the firſt of which is repeated aſter 


the third, and the fir and ſecond are repeated after the 
Aab. Marigni revived them at that time, and they were 
equally. made wſe of by both parties, to ridicule one another. 


it inſerted hgge.. 

4 1 * Upon Mr. de Bouillon. 
Tie brade Monſieur de Bouill mn 
«Fry %: E fort trawaille de la goutey. > 
r vaillant comme ume lion, 


Ie brave Momſſeur de Bouillon; 
5 ' Mais vil faut rompre un bataillow 
3 2 mettre une armee en deroule, 
Le brave Monſieur de Bouillon, 
Ef fort travaille de la guts. 


8 . 
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the gout, 
Auch 


I have not met with that upon My. ¶ Elbeuf, aubich is men- 
aned here, but remembering one made at that time upon Mr. ' 


die Bouillon, it will perhaps oblige ſome of the readers to haus 
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e Full of difficulties about declaring hinaſelf, een 
br opp in which things were. We ſhewed him our 


4 er e eee He took the matter 
ere meaſures together. 


Fa gave to the Colonels and Captains that were my 


Ro 10 ard ſeyeral orders. You will better conceive our 
| when I ſhall mention its execution, which I will en- 
upon after I have made this further remark, that the 
| dangerous . eee I gave Mr. d' Elbeuf in all theſe 
n _ people believe, by means of the 
ary, 83 that he held intelli- 
with * King forces, ho the ninth in the evening 
* made themſelves maſters of the poſt of Charenton. 
He met me upon the Hairs going to the Town“ houſe, juſt at 
the time that this rumour was ſpreading about; and ſpeaki 
do me; | On youveiers, faid he, that t 1 


enough to publiſn, that it is by my direBticns tha Charenton 
© has been taken?“ And can you believe ( I) that 
© there are villains great enough to ſay, that the Prince of 


Conti is come bither in concert with the Prince of Conde 
4 his brother? I come now io the execution of our pro- 


; Te the minds of the peop well end diſpoſed, and 
well enough cured of their diſtruſt, not to eſpouſe Mr. 
AElbeuf's intereſt, I thought that there was no more need f 
much a; th. 3 a great ſhow would be as in f 
thin day, before. | 
IT !be Prince of Conti my de Longueville made uſe 
of a large and magnificent coach belonging to the Dutcheſs 
of Longueville, and were followed by a great number of at - 
*endants. I was ſeated by the Prince at one of the boots of the 
coach, and we marched along flowly to the parliament, Mr. 
de Longueville went not thither the day before, becauſe I 
thought, that in caſe of 4 commotion, a greater reſpe& would 
be neun g the tender years of the Prince of Conti, and to his 
| Prince of the Blood, than to the perſon of Mr. de 
' Longveville, whom Mr. d'Elbeuf ſtood moſt in fear of. 5 
ber, Mr. de Longueville not e a Peer, had no ſ 
; parliament, and it was neceſſary to agree firſt what ſeit he 
mould have, Which was given him above that of the eldeſt 
Counſellor, on the other fide of the Dukes and Peers. He 
* ſpeech by ourripg (lus ſervices en 


3 2 L. ene wer te Prvnt ui. church 
ibn tos 
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he had ſaid the day before, that he would not quit, but wi 


this, and theſe three 


CARDINAL DAI EZ. 366 
with the cities of Rouen, Caen, and Dieppe, and with the 
whole province of Normandy ;- and for ſurtty of his "0 


is wife, with his ſon and daughters taking their ladgings at 
the Town-houſe, | You may eaſily judge of the good effect 
this propoſal had. It received ſtill a greater ſtrength and a 
greater approbation by. the arrival of the Duke de Bouillon, 
who came in ſupported {becauſe of his gout) by two gentle- 
men. He ſeated himſelf below the Duke de Longueville, and, 
as we had agreed upon in the night, he infinuated in the ſperel 
he” made, "Tas 7 would readily ſerve the parliament under 
the command of. ſo great a Prince as the Prince of Conti was, 
Mr. d'Elbeuf was fired at this word, and he. repeated w 


his life, the ſtaff of General in chief. A murmur 192 
upon this, and Mr. d' Elbeuf ſhewed in the conteſt that 
his wit was greater than his judgment. He faid nothing to 


there was a neceſſity of yielding: but L have obſerved, 


That weak men never yield at the, time they: ought o dd tt, - 
We then gave him the third ſtroke by the Mareſchal de la 
Mothe's appearingyat that inſtant, who ſeated: himſelf below- - 


Mr. de Bouillon, and who made the company the ſame com- 


pliment that the other had done. We had.copgerted togethes 
not to let theſe ſeveral actors appear at once upag the ſtage, but 
that they ſhould come in one after ano her Secauſe we. had: 


conſidered, that, nothing touches and moves the common peoples. 
and even companies who-bold a. near Yeſemblance to them, ſo 
much as a wariety. of 2 We were not miſtaken in 

his, cenes that followed one another had/ 
an effect beyond compariſon, quicker and greater than if they 

had been united in one. Mr. de Bouillon, who had befars 
been of another opinion, was now convinced that we were in 
the right, and he owned it to me before wie left the parlia» 

ment. | 5 | e 


The firſt Preſident, who was a man all of a piece, perſiſted: 


in his opinion, which was to make uſe of. this conteſt for 
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the purpoſe. It was now no longer time for him to conte, 
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defited that the company would approve: of the Dutcheſs _ * 


— 


weakening the faction: ſo he propoſed leaviog the matter un- r 2 


decided till the afternoon, that there might be time for an 
accommodation. The Prefident. de Mef nes, Who Was at 
leaſt as well inelined for the court as he, but who was @man. 
of a greater reach and of larger views, whiſperechim in the 


might agree at our coſt? But they are farther, off of an, 


< 
| | agreement. 
; „ . . Fo. . k - 
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TORE 


car, and ſaid (but not fo low but that I heard him), Are 
« you in jeſt, Sir, or do not 2 conſider, that they poſſibly: - 
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e Mr. d' Elbeuf, who appeared fill wigt 
ſecond chamber of edi Finding 
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Fo wan pou think. Do not that Mr. 
— am Rees, and that t are maſters ?* 
2 Preſident le Coigneux whom I had opened myſelf to 


his voice and ſaid, We muſt make an 


ht before, 


1 5 


into the fourth Chamber of Inqueſts, which one goes into di- 


ee and the Preſidents de 


Novyion and de Bellieyre, who kept — 4 — with us, car - 


irs under a com- 
iſe, and no likelihood of any danger in the Court- hall, I 


= me with all the haſte 1 cou d to fetch Madam de 


and Madam de Bouillon, with their children, 
and f bt them with me to the Town-houſe in a kind of 
triumph. e ſmall-pox, as I have faid before, had left 
Madam deLongueville I her luſtre, though it bad taken awa 
Some of ber beauty. That of Madam de Bouillon, thoug 
alittle-obſcuced, was ſtill extremely hining: Let your ws 


repreſent to-you theſe two ladies upon the ſteps of — — . 
Maße, 'appearing with a better air, becauſe they ſeemed but 


careleſly dreffed, though indeed they were not fo; They each. 


- of them held one of their children, in their arms, lovely as 
the mothers were. The Place de Greve was full of people to 


the very topof the houſes, and whilſtthe women were ſhedding 
gears out of tenderneſs the men were expreſſing their joy by 
their loud acclamations. I flung five hundred piſtols from 
the Town-houſe windows, and having left Noirmoutier and 
and Miron with the ladies, I went back to the parliament, 


and I arrived there with an innumerable croud of people, 
. both armed and unarmed. 


Touchepreze, Captain of Mr. d'Elbeuf's rds, who had 


tnt people to obſerve me}; was gone a little be ore I came back, 
d give notice to his maſter, who had ſtaid all this while in the 


fecond'chamber of Inqueſts, that he was 2 loft man, if he did 
not come to an accommodatton. This was the cauſe that I 


found him extremely troubled, and even dejected But he 


_ Wis much more ſo when the Preſident de Bellievre, who 
Kid amuſed, him defignedly all this while, aſked what was the 


meaning of the diums beating ? for I anſwered him, that he 


_ would quickly hear another fort of noiſe, and that all honeſt 


men were weary of the diviſion that was attempted to be made 


in the city. -I was convinced at that inftant that in great affairs 
as 9 nothing without the heart. Mr. d'Elbeuf 
| ceaſed | 


— 


— were we not to dine till midnight: let us 
- © ſpeak in private to theſe gentlemen. He deſired at the ſame 
wh time the Prince of Conti and the Duke de Longueville to ſtep 


ty angry, imd the 


\ 
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ville's chamber, which was full of Ladies. This mixture of 


up a ſpectacle which is oftener in romances than uy 


I know that you love characters, and I am ſorry for that 
| reaſon that I have been able hitherto" to give your none but + 
indirecily, and by conſequence' but imperfectiy. I thought | 


rz e figures at len 
2 A romance worit by the ere cum and vt of the | 
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ceaſed to  apprarances, He explained 
ty he n faid ; he yielded" ror 5 
required of him; and nothing but Mr. de Bovillon's 


Se and goed manners preſerved him, jointly” with Mr. ih -- 
Bouillon himſelf, and with the Mareſchal de la Mothe, the 


rank of General; all three being to ſerve as ſuch under the 
Prince of Conti, who at that inſtant was declared Ge- 
neraliſſimo of the King's ane under the orders of be 
Figs ber paſſed: th th of January-i the foreno6h; 
is e 11 in 
Mr. 9 in the afternoon ſummoned the Baſtille, that 
commiſſion being given him as a kind of ſweetning ; and a 
night a ſcene paß at the Town-houſe, which it is — 
to give you an account of, becauſe it was followed by m 

ter conſequences than it deſerved, Noirmoutier, who'the 
W before was made Lieutenant-general, went out of Paris 
with five hundred horſe to drive back the ſkirmiſhors of u 
troops, which among us, we. called Mazarinians, who came 
to our very ſuburbs. As he came back he alighted off bis Porte 
at the Town-houſe, and came with his armour on, and with 
him Matha, Laiguis, and la Boulaie, into Madam de Longue- 


blue "ſcarves, of ladies, of men with 'armour on, of fidlers 
that were m the hall, and of trumpets that were without; made 


where elſe. Noirmoutier, who was a great admirer of 
faid to me, I fancy us all now beſieged in Marcilly. You 


are in the right, replied F; and Madam de Longueville may 
very well be compared to Galathea ; but la Rochefoucaut- 


fer was at that time called Prince de Marbillac, the Duke de la 
hefoucaut his father being ſtill living] is not ſo gallant u 
man as Lindamore was, Turning back at theſe words by 75 


ceived little Courtain at a window by us, and near 
oyver- hear me. I never could learn dad whether 


ſo or no, but I could never aſcribe to any other cauſe the ern 


hatred which Mr. de la Rochefoucaut bore to me. 


that T had not room enough to repreſent my chief actors, inabe 


porch, from - whence you are but juſt come out, and where 


you have ſeen but light ſketches of the preludes of the civil 
war. We are now entering into the gallery, where you 
ig. of moſt of the perſons 


bo of the hind 
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. jp tha quelof this work you will ſee aRing, Von ail 
125 and by the particular ſtrokes which . 


their true, reſemblances, I ſhall. preſent you fir 


wi Ge Qu 


— — , for her not to 
' a foal to thoſe that did not know her. "She had in her more 
of harſhoefs than of baughtineſs; more of haughtineſs than 


= greatneſs; more of n 
mae regard to money than ty; more of libera⸗ 
lity than of ſelf - intereſt; AT of ſelf-intergſt than diſin- 
texeftedneſs ; ſhe was more tied to perſons by habit than 
by affeftion-: ſhe lad more of inſenſibility than of cruelty ;, 
ſhehad a better memory for injuries has for beyefits-;- her 


- Intention towards, piety was greater than her piety ; ſhe had 
: in her more of obſtinacy than of firmneſs ; and more incapaci- 
; 3 than of all the reſt which I have mentioned tiefors. 122 


"The Duke of Orleans, excepting courage, had all that way 


to-make a fine gentleman, But as be wanted every 
thing __ "exception, that diſtinguiſhes a great man, he 
ung in himſelf that could ſupply his want of courage, 


— 12 ſ * to his weakneſs. As that weakneſs had 

by means of his fear, and his mind by means 
—_ his — it ſtained the whole courſe of his lifg. 
” He eme into all the factions, becauſe he wanted power to re- 
ft thoſe who drew him in for their own intereſt ; but he ne- 
ver came off of any but with ſhame, becauſe he wanted. cou- 
rage to ſupport, bimſelf whilft he was in them. This ſhadow- 


= ingobſcured in bim, from his r colours which otherwiſe 


would have moſt ſively, and would have ſhone 
mol naturally, in a bright and knowing mind, in a graceful 


neſs, and in an incredible ls of manners. 
2 Conde was born a General, 85 never 


"oy mily devoted N —— to/ the . has — the firſt. 
y e too 2 bounds. He was not taught time enough 
* 4 maxims, Which alone are able to form 


* 


te dſtingvilh each of my actors by, whether or no L | 


's character, it being juſt n 
be Queen —1 more, than any body whom I erer knew, 


3 than reality; 


ineſs, in intentions that were ood, in a com diſ- 


ways conſiſtently. He never had time to learn 
2 himſelf, becauſe he ENG, . 


wonderful underſtanding he has ated impr 


. ficence, liberality, juſtice, valour, 


: Inte, x and keep men in a ſtate of mediocrity. 


| heard the Importants talk of them, and he had retained a little _ 


N * * S 
WR 
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the continual ſucceſs he met with. defe& in UE 


the cauſe, that with the ſoul 1 in the world the leaſt inclined to | 


„ 


; that with the heart of at 
that with a 
tly ; that hav- 
ing all the qualities which the Duke Francis '* of Guile had, 


he has committed injuries 
MAY he has like had his fail 


heihas not ſerved the ſtate in ſome ocenons; ©n wall oy © 


8 and that having likewiſe all the qualities of the _ 


Henry + of Guiſe, he has not carried faction fo far as he 


He could not come up to the height of his merit, . 

ugh it be a defect, muſt yet be owned to be very uncummon, 

. to be found in perſons of the greateſt abilities. 
Mr. de Longueville, beſides that he bore the fine name of 

Orleans, was endowed with vivacity, agreeableneſs, magni» 

$; and yet he could 

oft he carried his views 


never come up to be a great man, h 


| ey yi "beyond his capacity. Capacity without any views, 


ing : great views without capacity Aci 14 


Mr. de Beaufort had not ſo much as any iden af ghd 44. 
fairs; his intention only turned him re He had 


of their jargon. That jargon, mixed, with the expreſſions 


' which hew#had moſt exactly learned of the Dutcheſs of Ven- 
dome, his mother, formed a language I that would have dig. 


red the good ſenſe of a Cato. As for Mr. de'Beaufort's 
ſe, it was both ſhort and heavy; and ſo much the more d 


| | becauſe it was darkened by his preſumption. He thought 


himſelf a ſkilful man, and that made him appear-inclined to 
artifice, becauſe it was eaſy at firſt ſight to erer that bis 
ſhare of wit was too little to make him ſo. He 


ous man, which he was in every thing, without exception; hüt 


never en 1 55 in what related to W thought 
5 and 


= Francis of Torrain, ſecond Dute of Guiſe, — | 
city of Metz againfl the Emperor Charles the fifth, and did 
| 0 great action. He was reckoned the braveſt man of 


envy the firfl, fon to Francis, who — his 
Cardinal, ewes the fi author of the league | 


y the third. 
of the mob nich gave 


22 Hears 
ſpoke like the 265 meaneft 
.. 4 be became ſo great with them, to the ſaying; 


7 hat a King ought to Peak the language of his ſeljedi. 
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; "ws 
by the greazaffhirs that fell unexpoRtedly to to his ſhare; and by 


was brave.in 
his perſon, and more ſo than one would expect of a vain-glorj« 
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ſpoke like the people, of whom he ſome time the 
8 Ton will ſee the reaſon why. N it 


Mr, d'Elbeuf had” courage, only becauſe it is impoſſible 
_ for 'a Prince of the houſe of Lorrain not to have any. He 
had all the wit that a man is capable of, Who has much more 
of art than good ſenſe. Nobody was able to ſpeak finer 
_ than "he. He _ me bs Prince ey . 
ught into contempt; an never man had leſs than 
he the art of making himſelf pitied in his miſery. Poverty left 
bim, but without raiſing him up; and if he had lived to be 
rich, he had been envied like nde. ſo wellwas beggary 
fitted and made for him. | . 
Mr. de Bouillon was a gentleman of tried value and of 
ſenſe. By what I have obſęrvyed of his condud, I 
am perſuaded that they have wronged his reputation that have 
2 I do not know whether ſome have not favour-/ 


| ed his merit, in thinking him capable of all-rha gitar eblegs : 


which he has not performed. 

Mr, de Turenne had from his youth all. manner of good 
qualities, and he has acquired betimes the great ones. | 
has miſſed none but ſuch as be thought not of. a 
e virtues almoſt, were in ſome meaſure natural to him: he 
never had. the littering of any. He was thought fitter to be 
at the head of an army than of a party; and I think ſo too, 
._ becauſe he was naturally not ventureſome: however, who is 
_ fare of it? He always had in his manner of ſpeaking, and 
in the reſt of his actions, ſomething dark, which nothing but 

opportunities could bring to o light + but that was verer A 

Er to light, but to his credit. | 

"The Mareſchal de la Mothe was a man of great courage + 
be was a General of the ſecond claſs; and as for his ſenſe, 
that was but of the ſecond ſize. His uſual commerce was 


ble and eaſy enough, and his being very traſtable made 


ham very aſeful in a par 
I had almoſt forgot 2 4 Prince of Conti, which is as good 


*  @ fign for the head of a party. I think I cannot better de- 
r —— — — 


r a 6.7 a A im 


„„ 2B G390'-,- ets, 


> This head of a was a cypher that multiplied only be- 
__. cauſe he was à Prince of the blood. This part of his, cha» 
rafter relates to the public. As for his private character, 
- malice did in him what weakneſs did in the Duke of Or- 
Jeans. It drowned all his other qualities, which beſides were 
a EDD, 280 had all of them.n mexturs $20-0 weakneſs. 


8 There arc ber fe ne ſracbed out, ; 5 
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courtier, though he had always a great inclination to be , { 


and, which is ſti 
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He covld not ex tend his views far enough, neither could/he - 
even perceive all at once what was within its reach. But hie 


good ſenſe, excellent in a ſpetulative way, added to his ſweet- 


_ neſs, his engaging way, his eafineſs of manners, which was 


admirable, ought to have recompenſed, more than it did, "his 
want of penetration. ' He ever an” habitual irreſolution, 
to which it is impoſſible for me to aſcribe a cauſe; It cou 


| not proceed from the fertility of his imagioftion, which is 


far from being quick; neither could'it come from a 


of judgment; for though in What relates to action * 2 


not be ſaid to excel, yet in the main, his underſtanding is 


1 But though the cauſe is unknown, the effects of that - | 
 irreſolution are ſeen. He never was fit for war, though: 


excellent ſoldier ; neither was he ever of himſelf 'a- goa 


He never was a good party man, though all his life long en» 
gaged in parties. That timorous and baſpful air which he 
now appears with, was in the time of affairs together 


turned towards — apologies, which he ever t 
is, 


himſelf 'in need of, added to his maxims, in which he 
expreſſes too little belief of virtue, + and to his praftice which 
made him always come off of «Fairs with the ſame haſte he 
came into them, makes me conclude that he had done much 


better to have known himſelf, and to have been content to 


paſs, as he might have done in the common way of life, 


the politeſt and the fineſt gentleman that has appeared in 
ye rleman that f in 


Madam de Longueville has a great ſtore of yatural wit, 
Il more, has been at the pains of refining _ 
that wit, and giving it a turn, Her capacity, which has =_ , 


Mere are bere two lines ſeratebed owt. | 
+ The Duke de la Rochefoucaut bas writ, befide; bis M 


( 
os ” 
 moirs, a book of maxims, which attributes the beft A of 


men to 4 principle of ſelf-lvve. © © 
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1 Charles d Albert Duke ef Luines, and Conftable ef 


1 


11 


T 


om 


3. Mary ds Roban, gaighter to Hercules de Rohan, Duke 
Montbazon, 


into, and in which her gallantries have 

a languiſhing air that touched the heart, 

the even of women more beautiful than 
She had even a certain indolence of mind which 

| becauſe ſhe was now and then awaked out 
by ſtarts of fancy, ſurprifingly fine. She had had but 
„, I ſhe had not contracted many by her gallan- 

her prevailing paſſion ſuffered politics to-take but 
rank, from the heroine of a great party, ſhe be- 
0 the common miſtreſs of it. But 

cou 1 


She 


f 
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ſupplied the want 
bright flaſhes of 


f 


; 
2 


Holland e Mr. de || Ch 
made She plunged bherſelf into 
Ain as the did into every thing that pleaſed him ſhe loved; 


C 


ror, was born in the year 1600. She married in 


iſe. She died in Auguſt, 1679. 


+ Charles, fourth of the name, Duke of Lorrain and f 


* 
- 


; 4 Charter de F Aubeſpine, Marquis de 
_ -* had been" Lord: heeper in Richlies's time, whoſe diſgrace he 


le | of Buckingham, Ac. - Killed ar 
I Richard, Ear! of Helland, (younger brother to the Eart 


"of Warwick) beheaded in the time of the rebellion. For bim 


and Bucki:gham, ſee my' Lord Clarendon's biflory. n. 
teauneuf, who 


. . 
a long time... — 


cefſitated to love. It was not even difficult to put upon her? 
any lover one ; but when once ſhe accepted of 
him, ſhe loved him ſincerely and intirely. I remember” her 
owning to Madam de Rhodes and me, that, a whim which ſhe 
attributed to chance, ſhe. nevef loved beſt, him whom ſhe 
> eſteemed moſt z- excepting however, added ſhe, Buckings 
ham. Her being devoted to her paſſion, in which ſhe dd 
be called conſtant, though ſhe changed objects, did not hindet 2 
but that the leaſt thing diverted her from it ; but ſhe came 
always to it again with tranſports that made her diſtractions 
appear agreeable. No perſon was ever leſs attentive to dan- 
, and never woman had a greater contempt for what is 
called ſcruple and duty : ſhe knew of no other duty but that 
A of pleaſing her lover. ieee 
8 Mademoiſelle de Cbevreuſe, who had more of beauty 
: than of gracefulneſs, was naturally fmple even to the mak- 
| ing ber appear ridiculous, - Paſſion aue her wit, even. of a 
ſerious and agreeable ſort, for the man .ſhe loved excluſively 
of all others. But ſhe ſoon treated her lovers as ſhe did her 
gowns, which ſhe-put-in bed by her whilſtthey pleaſt her, and 
two hours after burnt them out of mere a b 4 ': F40Y 
The princeſs Palatine eſteemed gallantry, and loved 0 
leſs what is ſubſtantial in it. I do not believe that Queen 
Elizabeth of England had a greater 77% jon ſhe; for the 3 
overning a late, I have ſeen her amidſt factions, I have ſeen  _ 
of the cabinet council, and have found her every wheres © 
ally fincere.... 1 +» „„ | 
Madam de Montbazon was extremely beautiful, but wanted + 
| : a modeſt air. Her ſtatelineſa, and her cant, might have ſup- 
pou in times more calm, her want of wit. She was little to 
truſted © in her amours, not at all in affairs. She loved 
nothing ſo much as pleaſure, except intereſt. I never knew a 
perſon who has, amidſt her vice, preſerved ſo little reſpe& for-  _ 
E/ / NECR 0 Il 
% If it was not a kind of blaſphemy to ſay, that there has y 
been any body in this age more intrepid than the great 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and the Prince of Condé, I would ſay 
that it was the firſt Prefident, Mole. It is true, that his un- 
derſtanding did not come up by much to the height of his 
* Charlot-Mary, daughter to the Dutcheſs of Chewr 
by her ſecond l * | 
+ Ann de Gonzagues, daughter to Charles Duke of Man- 


22 married | Edward of Bavaria,' prince Palatine of the 
ne, | Ty 4. ACRE TTY fe 


4 
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 . courage. Not but chat there was betwixt them a ſort of re- 
femblagcez but in reſpe& to the underſtanding, it was not a 
- handſome one. I have already told you that he was irregular 
in his language, and that is certain : but he had a fort of elo- 
which, though it ſhocked the ear, ſeized upon the 
mind.. He ſought the! good of the ſtate. preferably to all 
- things, even to that of his family; though be ſeemed to love 
nis family too much for a magiſtrate. ” But his genius did not 
reach high enough to let him ce betimes the good which he 
- might have done. He preſumed too much upon his power, 
by fancying that he could bring both the court and his com- 

Pany to a right temper, But be ſucceeded in neither, 

made himſelf ſuſpected by both; and ſo. was the cauſe of il 
with good intentions. His prepoſſeſſion contributed much to 
that. In every thing he carried it to extremes, and I have 
ever obſerved, that he always judged of actions by men, and 
never, or at leaſt very ſelgpm, of men by their actions. Having 


deen brought up from his infancy in the forms of the courts 


df my narration. 


of j whatever went out of that road became ſupicious 
to him. There is hardly any diſpofition more dangerous, in 
«per meet with affairs where the common rules ought to 
a . WHT , | | * l 9 
The ſhare, though ſmall, that I had in the tranſactions of 
thoſe times, might perhaps permit me to add here my own 
character. But besides the difficulty there is of knowing one's. 
Af ſufficiently to know one's on picture — I own, that 
I find fo great a ſatisfaction in leaving that work only and | 
tirely to you, by ſubmitting all my actions to your judgment, 
© that I dare not ſo much as undertake to form within my own 
mind the leaſt ſketch of that character. I re-afſume the thread 
1 | 4 


The powers relating to the Generals having been regulated 
in the manner I have mentioned, the next. work was to find 
out neceſſary funds for the levying and ſubſiſting the troops. 
All the” ſeveral companies and bodies joined together about 
it, and Paris brought forth, without any pain, a complete 
army in a week's time. The Baſtille “ furrendered, after 
having ſuffered, only for. form's ſake, the firing of a few 
guns. The ſpectacle was pleaſant enough to ſee the women 
_ at that famous ſiege, carry their chairs to the garden belong- 
ing to the arſenal where the battery was, as they do to a ſer- 


mon. | 
1 . e be, e 
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- ® 4 royal caflle in Paris, built by Charles V. <ubere pri- 
Joners of flate are detained. 4 wo . 151 
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Beaufort, I named him by his name, and ſpoke in his com- 


= 


Vincennes had been lurking from houſe to houſe in the Vende- 
mois, arrived that day at Paris, and went to lodge at Prud- 
homme's. Montreſor, whom he had ſent for as he entered 


the town - gate, came to me with a compliment from him, and 


to tell me that he would be at my houſe within a quarter of an 
hour. I prevented him, and went to Prudhomme's, where T 
did not find that his impriſonment had added any thing to his 
ſenſe, though it had to his reputation. It is certain that he 
bore that impriſonment with conſtancy, and made his eſcape 


from it with courage. It was even a merit with him not to 


have quitted the borders of the Loire, at a time when it certain · 


ly required {kill and courage to keep there. It is no hard TH 
matter to ſet off, at the beginning of a civil war, the merit of 
thoſe that are on ill terms at court; that alone is a great merit. 


Mr. de Beaufort had fome time before charged Montreſor to 
aſſure | me that he ſhould be very glad to enter into * 
9 


with. me ; ſo having had time beforehand, to conſider 


1 wigbt put him to, I had nom and then, in an unaffeRed | 
manner, cauſed reports to be ſpread among the people, that 
were to hit advantage. I had adorned, with a thouſand flouriſhe 


es, an attempt of the Cardinal's againſt him, undertaken by 


du Hamel. Montreſor, who informed him 2 of what 
I did in his favonr, had by this means diſpoſed al 

matters towards the forming à ſtrict *r You 
will eaſily believe that that union was 


neceſſary 


ä diladvantageous to 
him, conſidering my credit with the party; and it was neceſſary 


to me in ſome ſort, becaule being like ium thouſand rencounters 


to be embarraſſed by my profeſſion, I wanted a man whom 
upon occaſion I might ſet up ia my room. The Mareſchal de 


la Mothe had ſuch a dependance upon the Duke de Longus - 


ville, that there was no relying upon him. Mr. de Bouillon 
was not a man that would be governed. It was a tool I 


Vanted, and a tool only; and by good fortune it happened 


that the tool I met with, was grandſon to Henry the Great; 
that he ſpoke the language of the market women, Which was 
extraordinary for one of that noble blood; and that beſides, 


he wore fair long hair. You can hardly imagine of what 
weight theſe circumſtances were, not how they took with the 


people, 


coach, and we cauſed the coach to ſtop in the ſtreets of St. 
Dennis, and of St. Martin. I ſhewed the people the Duke de 


} 
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| 21M; de Beavfort, | who Boes bis eſcape from the Bois-das = 


We came out together from Prudhomme's to wait on the 
Prince of Conti. We fat both together at one boot of the 


: * 


I ater t the kingdom, 
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menden. The fire took in leſs than an inftant. All the 
women kifſed him, and the crowd became ſo great, that without 


it was with difficulty that we could get to the 


Fenn bout. The Duke preſen the next day a petition to 
E he aſked leave to purge himſelf 


the 
.of the with which he wits charged agai 


attempt 
Mazarin's perſon, which was granted, . follow- 


| day. 

"Nets Lawnm® and Mee Vii arte t Puri ur 
time, in order to join ves to the and the par- 
Lament iſſued out that famous arreſt, 48 was ordered 
| r e - feveral receivers hands 


I De he Pate eCards took Vll Nenn 
He poſted the Mareſchal du Pleſſis 1 at St. Den- 
Mareſchal de Grammont at St. Clob; and Pal- 


[| who has been ſince de Clerembaut, at Seve. 
ral activity of that Prince was ſtill wonderfully 
by the he was in againſt the Prince of Conti 


de Longueville, for their declaring for the parlia- 


ment. That railed ſuch a diſtruſt in the court, that Cardinal 
+ Mazarin not doubting but that the Prince of Condé ated in 
+ _  ebncert wich them, was upon the point of leaving the court, 
and was not put en again till he ſaw the Prince come 


De tus orders. At his coming back, he ſeemed tranſported 


. 8 Lich rage; chiefly aganſt Madam de Longueville, to whom 


| theprinceſs Dowager of Conde her mother, Who was at St. 

Germains, wrote à letter the next day to inform her of that 

2 A Wars I read in the letter theſe words concerning my- 
elf : 


4 the reſt. I cannot however help thanking him for what he 
bas done for the poor Queen of England.” 5 That cireum- 
7 + Rance is founded LT 0 here ane fag it is curious. 


ME 175, Five 


e iber, Duke 4. 7 WARE the 
Dutcheſs de Che ureuſe, by ber firft huſband. © 

+ Francis Marie de Þ Hopital, Duke of Vitri. 

1 Ceſar, Count du Fla. Praflin, Due of Chojfe, Mare- 
Jebel France. 

Pbilip of  Clerambant, Count. de pulluau, avar made 
 Mareſchal of France in 1653, © 
8 Henrietta-Maria, wife to King Charles the Firft, 


0 . 
* 
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be ſeized upon, and made 


om the quarters where he was gone to 


are here ſo exaſperated againſt the Coadjytor, 
8 that 1 am forced: to ſpeak o hin iu at ſame dialect with 


OOO TOY NT II "ICS GO © 


fee; and I have ſometimes told you, that I doubted whether Ca - 


fo much as ave imagine, 
The 


CARDINAL 1 4 nt 


N Gan before the King removed from Paris, I went 
2 to. nike dhe een. of Bag land, whom I found in her daugh- 
Lc ho hath been fince Dutcheſs of Orleans, At 


p | comin : * You ſee; I am come to keep Hen- 
Hetta 2 n, bags: Tevte could not riſe to-day for 
ghar gg = by The truth is, that the Cardinal for fix 

months together had not ordered her any money towards her 

Penfion; that no trades- people would truſt her for any thing; 

and that there was not at her lodgings in the Louvre ane 


ſingle billet. You will do me the juſtice to think that the 


Princes of England did not keep her bed the next day for 
want of a faggot,z but however, you. will think like wiſe, that 
it was not this which the Princeſs of Conde meant in her let» 


ter“ What ſhe ſpoke about yas, that ſome days after m 
viſiting the Queen of England, I L the condition 


had — her in, and had ſtrongly repreſented the ſhame 4 
abandoning her in that 9 . cauſed the parlia- 
ment to ſend 40, ooo livres to her Majeſty. Poſterity will 
hardly believe that a Princeſs of England, grand-daughter 
to —— the Great, hath wanted a faggot in the month of 
January to get out of bed, in the Louvre, and in the eyes of 
a French court. We read in hiſtories, with horror, of baſe- 
neſs leſs monſtrous than this; and the little concern | have 


met with about it in moſt people's minds, has obliged me to 
make, I believe, a thouſand tin times, this reflection: 2 — 


amples of times paſt move men beyond compariſon, more 
thoſe of their. 0qwn times. . We ac — T1 2. 5 WE 


ligula's borſe being made a Conſul, auould W 


having received its form, there was nothing 
wanting now but the eſtabliſhing of a cartel for the exchange 
of priſoners, which was done without any kind of negocia« 


tion. A Cornet of my regiment, being taken priſoner by a - 


party of that of la Villette's, was carried to St. Germains, 
where the n ordered his · head to be immediately ſtruck 


off. The great Provoſt * of the Hotel, who foreſa w the con- 


ſequences, and who was a pretty good friend of mine, gave 
me notice of it, and I ſent immediately a trumpet to Palluau, 


who commanded the quarters at Seve, with a letter very ec- 


clefiaftical ; but wherein I ſhewed the inconveniences __ 
were to follow, which were the nearer, becauſe we had lj 
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d'Olonne, | 
* o. Judge in Ordinary of te King's Hen | 


— 
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-* Palluau went mat moment to St. Germains, where he're- 
—— the conſequences of that execution. It was with 
dons that they could obtain from Veen a reprie 

nex 


bo 73 in the mean time They made her com- 
+> + eto portance of the thing, and fo m ma 
"ts ye Nd arte] was eſtabliſhed inſen 


T will not trouble 7-0 bet the whole detail 2 e 
which commenced the" uary 1648-9, and was raiſed 
on the firſt of April * of 4 * tha | content myſelf to men- 
tion only ſome of the moſt. — days. But before I 
ce to that, I think it neceſſary to ſpeak of two or three 
- thin that deſerve ſome reflection. 


firſt'is, That there was not the leaſt ſtirring in Paris | 


M — though all paſſages of rivers were ſtopped by the 
, whole parties were beſides continually e us 
* land fide. It may even be ſaid, that the town, durin 
ßege, was under no inconveniences ; and 1 may add, th 8 
s of fear appeared there, except on the 23d of Janu- 
oy; x on the gth and 1oth of March, when people in the 
e were ſomewhat ftartled ; and a ſmall ſpark of com- 
was ſeen among them, cauſed rather by the covetouſ- 
nel of the bakers, than by the want of bread. 
5 2 ſecond obſervation is, That as ſoon as Paris had de- 


elf, the whole kingdom was in a commotion. The 


iament of Aix, who had cauſed the Count d' Alais, the 


of Provence, to be arreſted; entered into an union 


- with that of Paris. The parliament of Rouen, whither Mr. de 


2 went upon the 2oth of January, did the like. That 
ulouſe was upon the point of following that example, 


and was hindered from the doing it, only by hearing of the 


- conference at Ruel, which I ſhall mention by and by. The 
Prince'd"Harcourt , who is at this day Duke Y'Elbeuf, got 
into Montreiiil, which he was Governor of, and declared for 
the partiament : Rheims, Tours, and Poitiers, took up arms 
in its favour. The Duke de la Trimouille evied 
publicly. for that intereſt. The Duke de Retz offered el the 
parliament his- ſervices and Belle-Ifle. The province of Mans 
drove "away their * and the whole bouſe of Lavardin, for 
their 


; * 1, de la Trimodill, Marquir de Rojas, * 


Charles of Lorrain, the third of the name. 
Henry de ia Trimouille, Duke of Thouars. 


&'Ologne, * who was taken in a footman's dreſs, "_ wy 


———— 
' 


* 
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| their too rift union with the court ; and Bourdesun ſid - 
I have all $1 they had received; the. letters. which. = 
they knew. the parliament, of Paris had wrote to all the f 
reign, courtly a9 $9 $9. the Sings 36; 12 Known, 
them to unite wi againſt the common enemy: | 
| oY of Bourdeaux, were inter- 


morn | 
ternoon; they — commonly treated of nothing thers but 
of ſuch trifling and frivolous matters, as might have been de- 
termined ſitting in a quarter of an hour's time, by two 
. deputies. The matters that employed them moſt; were the 
- advices which they received at eyery inſtant, of either goods 
or money that was. pretended. to be hid at Partiaans, or at 
courtiers houſes. Of a thouſand ſuch advices not ten had a 
foundation. That fondneſs for little matters, and that obſti- 
nacy not to depart from their uſual forms, in affairs that were 
directly oppoſite to form, made me perceive betimes, that 
companies which are ordered for eſtabliſhing tranquillity, can 
never be proper for war. I now come to the detail. & 
On the 18th of January 1648-9, [was admitted into the 
_ parliament; there to fit and vote in the abſence of my uncle; 
and in the afternoon we ſigned at Mr. de Bouillon's a writing, 
whereby we all engaged to ſtand by one another. The per- 
ſons that ſigned, befides myſelf, were Meſſieurs de Bea 30 
7 de Bouillon, de la Mothe, de Noirmoutier, de Vitri, de Bri- 
fac, de Mayre, de Matha, de Cugnac, de Barriere, de Sil- 


leri, de la Rochefoucaut, de Laigues, de Sevigny, de Bethune, 
20" de Chaumont, de St. Germain d'Apchon, and de 
ue, 1 3 x7 : 

The 22> of that ſame month, the remonſtrance in writing, - 
which the parliament had ordered to be preſented to the King, 
when they gave their arreſt againſt Cardinal Mazarin, was 
read, approved, and | publiſhed. It was full of grievous 
charges againſt that Miniſter, and ſerved properly but for a 
manifeſto, becauſe they refuſed receiving it at court, upon 
pretence that the parliament (which they had ſuppreſſed as be · 
ing in rebellion) had no longer a right of acting in a body. 
The 4th, Meſſieurs de Beaufort and de la Mothe, went 
upon an enterprize which they had formed upon Corbeil, but 

ere prevented by the Prince of Condé, who threw ſome 
troops into that co] p. el KY berg”: 


8 Farmer: of the King's FEVERuer. | 
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n of Feſeamp ſome troops to the 
Kin of dhe calls of Vincennes, — 22 2 


9 Tancrede + the pretendgd our hate 
de Robbe, 1 who had the day before deelared for 
us, was unhappily killed in this ſmall ren counter. 

The firft ' February ; Mr. d'Elbeut put a garriſon in 


Brie-comte-Robert, * 2. the 'pallage of the provitons 


came to us out of Brie. 


The $th of that —_— Talon, ates of the King's 


wn ee to the parliament the making ſome ad- 
the Queen, as a mark of their reſpe& and du- 
2 n propoſal was ſeconded by the firſt Prefident, and 
Prefidens de de Meſmes. But it was rejected by the whole 
Sompany, even with great clamours and cries, becauſe it was 
thought to have been contrived jointly with the court. I am 
ef another opinion : but l on that it was unſeaſonably and 
indecently moved, becauſe not one of the Generals was pre. 
_ which made me ſtrongly oppoſe it. 
- The evening of that ſame day, Clanlieu, whom we had 
_ poſted at Charenton with 3000 men, had notice given him 
chat the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Conde were 
marching to him with 7000 foot, 4000 horſe, and ſome can- 


Germans. 
Mr. de Bouillon, whom the gout kept i in ks bed, Wendt 
not that poſt tenable, and his advice therefore was, to with - 
draw the troops from it, and to keep only the middle of the 
bridge. Mr. d' Elbeuf, who loved Clanlieu, and who be- 
lieved this occaſion a means to make bim purchaſe honour 
very cheap, becauſe he gave no credit to the notice that had 
been fent, was of another opinion, Mr. de Beaufort was 
willing to ſhew:his valour. The Mareſchal de la Mothe be- 
 lieved (as he has-owned to me fince) that the Prince of Conde 
would not venture that attack in ſight of our forces, conſi- 
dering how advantageouſly they might be poſted. The Prince 
of Conti (as it is uſual to all weak — followed the moſt 
noiſy fide. Clanlieu was ordered to make good his poſt, upon 
promiſe of being joined with the forces/at break of day, which 
was not done. It was Raw: Neige long before the ad $65 could 
N a * 

7 1 5 The parliament of Paris eee tear 1646 de- 
© clared bim an imfoflor. 
3 Henry, the ſecond of the name. 


" 


Wu "* 
_ Fetch his Lady, who was coming from 88 He 


non. I had at the ſame time ths; like notice oye 1 from St. | 
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be got out of Paris, ® and it was ſeyen in the morning before 


* 8 7 7 8 


other ſide of the hill. Neither army was willing to begin an 


ſelf with them towards Eſtampes, to guard a great convoy'of 


began to appear, to the, uncertain ifſue of a battle. The 


"SS. 


" CARDINAL E A wn, 


were in order of battle upon the riſing ground at Feſ- 
3 tho they had begun 10 file off at. eleven o'clock at 
night. The Prince of Conde attacked Charenton at break. of 
day, and took it; but he lot there Mr. de Chatillon,, who. 
was a Lievtenant-general in his I Clankeu, was killed 
there, "havin refuſed quarter. We loſt in that action eighty. 
officers, and the Prince of Conde had not above twelve or 
fifteen of his men killed. Our army was beginning their march, 
when they perceived that of the Prince upon two lines on the 


attack, becauſe of the valley that was between them, and ok . 
the diſadvantage of them that ſhould move firſt, They did no- 
thing all day long but ſkirmiſh, or look upon one another. 
Noirmoutier, by means of, theſe ſkirmiſhes, detached 1900 
horſes without being perceived by the Prince, and went him- | 
all manner of live cattle which was aſſembled there. Lis to 
be obſerved, that people haſtened to Paris from all the provin- 
ces, becauſe money was plenty there, and that from all parts 
they were equally bent upon its defence. 
The roth, Mr. de Beaufort and Mr. de la Mothe ſallied 
out to favour Noirmoutier's return, and met with the Mare- 
ſchal de Grammont in the plain of Ville-juifye,, who had 
with him z000 of the guards, both Switz and French, 
z000 horſe. Nexlieu, a younger brother of che houſe of - 
Beauveau, and a good officer, who commanded Mazarin's 
horſe, coming to the charge, was killed by Mr, de Beau- 
fort's guards, at the gate of Vitri. Brionne, father to him 
with whom you are acquainted, took away by force Mr. de 
Beaufort's ſword, The Mazarinians loſt ground, and even 
the foot-guards were in ſome fright, the pikes of their bat - 
talions mixing together with à claſhing, which is always a 
ſign of diſorder. ., However, the Mareſchal. de la Mothe - 
made a halt, being unwilling to expoſe the convoy, which 


Mareſchal de Grammont retired, and the convoy came ſafe to 
Paris, accompanied, I believe, by above 100,000 men, Who 
were gone out of Paris upon the news that Mr. de Beaufort 
Was engaged, |, _ 29 1 by. 
Joi ſays, That on this occaſſan, the Coadjntar went out 
armed with the troops, to ſhew that the character of a prieft 
as not incompatible with that of a brave man. Vide Foli's 


Memoirs, [Dublin Edition] vol. I. page 33. 
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85 would be 


The 12th, Brillac, n and a 
nan in repute with the parliament, faid in a full aſſembly of 
the Chambers, e obeying! mL green 
- citizens began to be weary charge bl the ar- 
niy'; that all at ZR ond fall th parliament 2 char, he 

knew for certain, that a propoſal . 
le to the court. Aubri, preſident in 


| the Chamber of 
before, in the council held at the Town-houſe ; and you 
1 1 that they made uſe at St. Germains of the 
theſe two men, the firſt of whom had no talent 
— . relating to the law, and the ſecond no talent for 
any thing: that they made uſe of them, I ſay; at St. Ger- 
mains to cover an enterprize that was made upon Paris. The 
came to great heats about the propoſal: the con- 
reſts on both ſides laſted long, and it was at laſt reſolved that 
it ſhould be put to the vote the next day. 
On that day, which was the 12th of February, Michel, 
char commanded the guard at the gate of St. Honors, came to 
- acquaint the parliament, that a herald with bis coat of arms 
on, and accompanied by two trumpets, was come to the gate, 
und —_ to to the company, being the bearer of three 


5 gum -one for them, one for the Prince of Conti; and one 
the Town-ho 


uſe. They were then juſt about fitting, and 

were all buſy in talking of what happened the night before 
ateleven o ock, in the Market-halls, where the Chevalier 
de la Valette had been taken up, as he was ſpreading” inju - 
rious libels againſt the parliament, but much more ſo agai nit 
The. He was brought to the Town-houſe, where I met him, 
I was coming down ſtairs from Madam de Longueville's 
chamber. I knew him extremely well, and for that reaſon 
F behaved myſelf civilly to him, and I cauſed a great number 
A people that were uſing him ill to retire. But I was much 
wy when, inflead of returning my civilities, he ſaid 
a havghty tone, © I fear nothing: I am ſerving my 
King," My farprize indeed about his behaviour leſſened 
when the libels were ſhewed me, becauſe compliments could 
not have agreed with them. I had five or fix hundred of 
them that were found in his coach put into my hands, He 
continued ſpeaking haughtily to me, but that did not make 
me alter my manners; I expreſſed my concern for the misfor- 
tune that had happened to him. The Prevoſt-des-Merchands 


ne” him priſover to the Conciergerie. + 8 


Abaftard of the bouſe of 4 e | 
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ccounts, had ſpoke in that ſame ſenſe the 
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that had already ſhewed no t ſigns of the e ro 
diſpoſition towards a pence, which Brillac and the | : 
Aubri had bragged to have. ſo good an information, together | 

with the apparation of a herald, who ſeemed as it were drop- , 
ped from the ky, juſt at that nick of time, were but Bo cer- a 
ain proofs chat there was a deſign in hand. The whole par- 
liament ſaw it as plainly as the reſt did ; but the whole parta- 
ment was likely to a& as if they did not ſee it, becauſe in r- 
dinary-proceedivgs they are ſo much tied up to their forms, 
that in extraordinary ones they do not know how to depart 
from them, nor how to ſeparate them from what is ſuhſtantial. 
This herald muſt be looked to: he does not come without 
a deſign: there are too many circumſtances- that hang one 
upon another. We are amuſed by propoſals; perians are 
© ſent to ſpread libels about in order to ſtir up the people: 
© the next day a herald appears; there muſt be ſome myſtery 
© in this Theſe were the words of thoſe of the parliament. 
But they added, What, muſt we do in the mean whule ? 
Shall a parliament refuſe to hear a berald ſent from their 
© King, when an herald was never refuſed a hearing coming 
, © from an enemy? Ia this manner did every body f 
\ with this only difference, that ſome tuned their voices higher, 
| and ſome lower. Thoſe of the court party ſpoke as Joud as 
ever they .could ;.. thoſe againſt the court ſpoke more ſoftly. 
The Prince of Conti and the Generals had a meſſage (ent 
them, whereby they were deſired to come and take their ſeats 
in the parliament; and while ſome ſtaid for them in one of 
the chambers, ſome in another, I took old Brouſſel aſide and 
I opened to him an expedient which came intdsmy head not 
above a quarter of an hour before the court ſat. Y 
My firſt view, when I found the parliament diſpoſed to 
give the herald entrance, was to coal the troops to take 
up arms, and to line all the ſtreets thro which he was to pale, 
and in ſo thick a manner, that though it looked like zu 
honour done him, it might prevent, as much as poſſible, * 
people from ſeeing him, and altogether from bearing bim 
_ ſpeak. My ſecond view was the beſt. Broufſel was one of 
the oldeſt Counſellors of the Great Chamber, and as ſuch 
opened always one of the firſt, L. adviſed him to ſay, that he 
wondered that they ſhould be at any ſtand in this caſe: that 
they had but one way, which was to refuſe the giving au- 
dience, and even entrance to the herald, becauſe heralds were 
never ſent but to enemies or to equals; that the ſending a 
- herald to them, was but a groſs artifice of Cardinal Mazarin]s, 
| who thought thereby to blind the parliament and the * to- 
ns | * gree- 
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porpoſe oF Me diſorder which ſo extraordinary a fight as that 
. of the herald would, as he expected, occaſion in the city, 
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"a" debris That wigbt Tadute” chem, under pretence of obe- 


„ene, to ac ja the moſt diſreſpectful and eriminal manner. 


"Old Brodſſel, who was. firuck with the force of this argu- 
_ ment, though there was nothing in it but a very flight ap- 
F ce, puthed it on even till tears ran down his cheeks. It 
Moved the Whole company : . all conceived that no other 
anſwer could be given. The Preſident deMeſmes, who would 
"hare alledged the examples of five and twenty or thirty he- 
"Talds ſent from Kings'to their ſubjects, was repuſſed and hiſ- 


with their reaſons for that refuſal. © The Prince of Conti and 


37 the Town houſe: made uſe of the ſame ren to refuſe the 


"hearing of the herald and the receiving his packets, which he 
leſt the next day upon the rail of the gate of St. Honoré. This 
- accident, auck the taking vp of the Chevalier de la Valette, 
were the cabſes that the reſolution agreed upon the day before 
"of Geliberating upon Brillac's propofal, was quite forgot“ and 
aid aftde. It occaſioned only jealouſies about theſe faint 
appearances of an accommodation; but the minds of people 
f grew much more exaſperated ſome days after, when the parti- 


lars of that enterprize came to be known. The Chevalier 
de la Valette, a man of a dark and deſperate mind; but withal 
very brave, and fit ko undertake any thing, had formed the 


2 * 'of killing Mr, de Beaufort and me upon the ſtairs 
the Parliment-Hall-. He was to have made uſe for that 


The court has always denied the fact as to the attempt againſt 
"pur hyes ; but as to the libels, they owned what they had 
done, and they reclaimed him. What I know moſt certainly 


"is that Cohon, Eiſhop of Dole, told the Biſhop of Aire two 
_ "days before, that we ſhould not live three days longer; and 


in the ſame converſation he mentioned the Prince of Condé as 
à man to whom it was not fit to intruſt every thing, becauſe he 


"was oth to decide.” But that I have judged that the Prince 


Was not let into the bottom of the Chevalier de la Valette's 


_ © *dehign, and I have always forgot to ſpeak to him about it. 


The 19th, the Prince of Conti acquainted the parliament, 
* that a gentleman ſent from the archduke Leopold, Governor 


of the Low Countries for the King of Spain, waited at the 
Serjeant's Bar, defiring an audience of the company. At 


"theſe laſt words of the Prince of Conti's, the King's counſel 
| 260 ! * .came 


Rat,” as if he had aid the thing in the world the moſt 

- "nadiculous.” Thofe that voted againſt it could hardly be heard ; 
it paſſed, that the herald ſhould be refuſed entrance, and that 

"the King's counſel ſhould” be charged to acquaint the Queen 


. OG Reed 1s Wes . 
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came in to an account to the company of what 8 7 
done at 1 where they had been admirably well 


er, | 
u- receiyed. The Queen, had liked tony the reaſon, which - 
p- had obliged the company to refuſe the herald entrance, and ſhe 

7 had aſſured the King's counſel, that though the fate of thiogs 

er hindered: ber from acknowledging the parliaments reſolutions, . 

1d as if they, were arreſts that came from a ſovereign-caurt; the 

e- however received with joy the aſſfurances which the company * 
12 pave her of their reſpect and Kbnmiſhon, which if they wo 

Et but begin to make eſſectual, ſhe would on her fide give them 
3 the greateſt, marks of kindneſs, to all in general, and to every 

at one in particular. Talon, who was Advocate-general, ang 

n who always ſpoke with force and with dignity, made that re- 

d port to the 41 and did it with all the neceſſary flouriſhes. 

e He concluded his diſcourſe by. aſſuring the company, as from 

e himſelf, in very moying terms, that if they would ſend deputies 

8 to St, Germains, they would meet there with a very kind 2x 

, ception, and that that might prove a, very good ſtep towar 

e a peace. The fiſt Preſident, after this, acquainting Talon 

1 with the coming of a gentleman from the Archduke, that was 

t waiting at the door of the Grand Chamber, Talon, who was 
> a dextrous man, took occaſion from thence to inforcewhat he 
. had propoſed. He ſaid, that it ſeemed to him as if Providence 

7 bad, offered this opportunity for them to expreſs in a ſtro 
* manner ſtil! their loyalty to hs King, by refuſing to hear the N 
; enyoy, and thereby letting the Queen know. the reſpect they 

| had for her. This apparition of an envoy from Spain to the 


parliament of Faris, is an uncommon ere enough in our 
WO French bitary, and I weft therefore open it * more tp 
| | u. rie: 13 | , | at 11 We 
| ..,You have already ſeen that St.1bal, who kept correſpond-- 
ence with Fuenſaldagne, had from time to time preſſed me to- 
enter inta the like meaſures, and I have acquainted you with 
the reaſons that kept me, from doing it. But when 1 found 
that, we were beſieged ; 'that Cardinal Mazarin was fending - 
Vautorte to Flanders. fo order to begin ſome negotiations 
Fit ide Spaniards ; and that, our party was well enough 
farmed to prevent my being charged in particylar with an uni- 
on with the public enemy, 1 ceafed being fo ſcrupulous,” I 
| ſent word to St. Ibal, who bad left France, and who was ſome- 
times at the Hague, ſometimes at Bruſſels, that as matters 
ſtood 1 thqught L might with honour hearken to propoſals,. if 
dy were offered me, for the relief of Paris. 1 defred him 
However. to contrive the watter ſo, that nobody ſhould be ſent 


dire hn to. me, and that 1 might in, nowiſe appear in what 


Gt: 
td ſhould 
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m4. v5 
Wald be made public. What engaged me to write to that 
1 Ibal, was what he himſelf had acquainted me 
by the means of Montreſor. For he ſent me word, that 
-' the Spaniards, who knew that I was the only man in Paris 
| Khat might be reckoned maſter of the people, and who faw me 


take. no Reps at all towards them, began to think that I was 


Kmdered from doing it b ſome regard I had for the court; 
: and they putting no 1 induced to bearken to in any 

-of the Generals, they might bEinduced to hearken to the im- 
menle offers Which were every day made them in Cardinal 
Mazarin's name. Madam de Bowllon had likewiſe let fall 
Some words, by which 1 had diſcovered that ſhe knew as 
much of that matter as St. Ibal did. So that jn concert with 
the Duke and the Dutcheſs de Bouillon, I gave to St. Ibal 
the directions I juſt now mentioned. I inſinuated likewiſe to 
Him, in concert with them, that we ſhould be glad that the 
Tcene might be opened by Mr. & Elbeuf. This appeared to 
ve the moſt natural way, becauſe in Cardinal Richliev's time 
| Mr. d Elbeuf had ftaid for twelve or fifteen years in Flande:s, 


| - warp. a penſion from Spain.” That wa 1 
1 dagne ſent the ver 


Lay ed. The Count de Fuenſa 
nolfini, a Bernardine Monk, in the habit of a 

Cries, and under the name of Don Joſeph weave = 

came to Mr. d' Elbeuf at two in the morning, and 3 

u exedential letter that contarned but a few words ; w 

| Uentials the envoy explained in the manner which 1 it will be 

eaſy for you to imagine. 

. CElbeyf now thought bimfelf the T4 

man cf t party; and coming the next day from the parlia · 

ment, he carried us all to dine with him, that is, all that made a 

figure; telling us that he had ſomething of great conſe 

to impart to us. The Prince of Conti, Mr. de r 

the Mareſchal de la Mothe by the Preſidents le Coigneux, de 

- Bellievre, de Neſmond, de Novion, and Viole, were there, 

Le vn who was 155 a great comedian, opened 

peech by the tenderneſs he had for his dear country, and 


$ 5 being ſo good a Frenchman that he had not the cart to_- 


the name of which was not diſcovered without ma 
les and myfterious words. The Prefident de Neſm 
who Sh all the fire of a Gaſcon was the ſimpleſt man abs. 


* note, 2 becauſe it came to him from i ſuſþeRted 


ated the ſecond ſcene as natufally, as the other had acted 


the eh artfully. He looked vpoy the letter, (Which Mr. 
Lech bad ee the ral 
_ neatly,) as he would A. 
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aſſemblies are ſaid to make to:the devil, Mir, d Elbeuf, by. 


ſaid, was much to blame to have called him and bis brothers * 


of the parliament to an act of that nature. At alt the Pre- 


\ 


ident le Coigneux being weary of theſe fooleries, took. up the 


letter, which indeed looked more like a billet-doux,than any 
thing elſe. He opened it, and having read the contents, witic 
wer@nothing but credentials ;. having likewiſe heard from Mr. 
d'Elbeuf what the bearer of the letter had ſaid to him, he then 
made a. pantaloonade. worthy of the two firſt ſcenes. He 
ridiculed the affectation that had hitherto been uſed; he prevent 
ed our going on inthe ſame manner, and ſo brought us all to a 
reſolution, Which was, not to reject the aid offared us by 
Spain. The difficulty was about the way receiving it, aud 
many particular circumſtances rendered that diffieulty indeed 
very great. Madam dg Bouillon, who had diſcovered to me - © - 
the day before her whole correſpondence with Spain, had like-- 
wiſe explained Fuenſaldagne's intentions, which were to en- 
age with us, provided that he was ſure of our engaging in 
fire manner with him. This engagement could be made an. 


our ſide only by* the parliament, or by myſelf. Fuenſaldagne 


doubted much that the parliament would engage, becauſe he 
knew Mat the two heads of. it, the firſt Prefident and the Frs- 
ſident de Meſmes, would by no means hedtken to any pro- 
Poſitions. As for me, I. had given Hm ſo little encourage - 
ment to treat with me, that he thought me as littleto be de- 
pended on as the parliament. He knew how little. Mr. 
d'Elbeuf's credit was, and hew unſafe it was to rely on him. 
He knew. that I had the diſpoſal of Myr. de Beaufort, and be- 


| fides, that his credit, by reaſon. of his incapacity, was but az 


mere ſhadow. He could make nothing of Me. de Longueville, . 
nor of the Mareſchal de la-Moethe,. by reaſon of the per- 
e of the one, and of the ſmall ſenſe of the other, 

looked upon Mr. de Bouillen as one indeed in whom he : 
could confide ; but Mr. de Bouillon could not have gained. 
him Paris, where he had no manner of power: beſides the. 
gout * that kept him inactive, had given room to the court o - 
render him ſuſpicious to the people. All theſe conſiderations 


which embarraſſed Fuenſaldagne, and might eaſily halt ob- 


liged him to turn his views towards St. Germains, where they 
were in the right to fear his joining with us: all theſe con- - 
ſideratiose, 1 ſay, could be rettited and turn.-40: our good, 


I's: - . _only- 


| *-It nvas thought by a great many tht his iUneſs 98s g 
a Counterfeit one; er, befar * Triolet made upon bim o. 
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\ - only by the parliament's making a treaty with Spain, which 
—_— le, or by an en n ihe With that 


crown, that ſhould bind me altogether. ' St. Ibal, who re- 
membered that he had formerly received inſtructions from me 
Which tended to an engagement of that nature, made no doubt 
of my continuing ſtill in the ſame diſpoſition, fince he ſaw me 
reſolved to hearken to propoſals; and though Fuenſalbagne 
was not of that opinion, he however gave it in charge to bis 
Agent to try me about it, and even to declare that Spain would 
do nothing for us, except I ſhould firſt enter into that en- 
| gagement. That agent, before his ſeeing Mr. d'Elbeuf, 
- Had had private conferences for two or three days together 
Wich the Duke and Dutcheſs of Bouillon, to whom he had 
Plainly declared the directions he had, in what concerned me, 
and that had obliged Madam de Bouillon to ſpeak to me, 

in the open manner ſhe had done before, and to enter into more 

| n. than ſhe had hitherto done. But the inſtructions 
, I had formerly given St. Ibal, which the preſſing neceſſity of 
being quickly aſſiſted had at that time brought me to, were 
no out of date. No treaty now could be kept ſecret, which 
muſt neceſſarily be made jointly with generals, of which I ſuſ- 

2 ſome, ang dreaded others. I had obſerved that Mr. de 

I Rochefoucaut had much altered Madam de Longueville's 
favourable ſentiments, and the Mareſchal de la Mothe's vi- 
ur. I ſhall ſay nothing of Mr. d'Elbeuf. I confidered 
Nr. de Bouillon ſupported by Spain, with whom his prin- 
_- eipality of Sedan naturally obliged him to have engagements, 
as another Duke of Mayenne, who would probably ſoon find 
his intereſt, in many occaſions, different from that of Paris, 
and whoſe power might become great enough in a little time, 
«by the aid of Spaniſh gold and Spaniſh counſels, to drive the 
Coadjutor out of Paris, as the Duke de Mayenne had done 

. "his great uncle, the Cardinal de Gondi, at the time of the 
league. In the conference I had with the Duke and Dutcheſs 
of Bouillon upon that matter, I kept none of my reflections 
hid from them, not even the laſt, which: you may be ſure how- 

© _*ever[I took care to temper by giving it a turn of raillery, the 
- - gerffleſt and civileſt I could. Madam de Bouillon, who ne- 
ver attempted to do or ſay any thing that tended to gallantry, 
but in concert with her hutband; omitted in this occafion 
none of thoſe' airs which would have made her appear a moſt 
lovely woman, had ſhe been as ugly as ſhe was handſome ; 
and all this to perſuade.me that by all means I ought to treat, 


Ne "and that the Duke her huſband and I being joined together, 
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ould. always be, mots than able to | coupterbalance, awe 
bur o AS. 10. 20H Hand rho; tot, caution” | * 
"Me, de Bouitlon, whe ute c Jets alll my thoughts, and. 
who, dien very well that what I ſpoke” was agreeable ie ay 
real intereſt, conformed himſelf of a ſudden to my ſentiments, 
being moved to it by a reaſon, which ought to work the like 
effect on all people, though it does it but on very few. I 
never knew, bat bim who never contefled what be believed. 
he could not obtain. He came over to my opinion, even 10:8 
very obliging manner. He told Madam de Bouillon: «Thus | 
« I actzd,as I ought to do in the polt I was in; that the ci 
„war might ed the ning! Low. I was Archbiſhop of 
c Paris for life ; that none in this juncture had ſo. great an 
© intereſt as L to {ave that city, but that my intereſt conſiſted 
«as much in keeping myſelt afterwards united to it: but. * - 
© however, after having heard all that I had faid, he thought 
© that matters might be ſet to rights. He then propoſed a 
thing to me which, I had not mon t of before, and which at 
firſt I could not reliſh, though after ſome examination, I in 
my turn conformed myſelf in that to his ſentiments. The 
thing was to oblige the parliament to give the Spaniſh agent 
audience, - which would in ſome meaſure do our. bufinels as 
well as we could have wiſhed. The Spaniards, who never 
dreamed of that, would be agreeably ſurprized ; thoſe of the 
parliament, without deſigning it, would find themſelves en- 
ged, and that would open'a door to the Generals for enter- 
ing into articles, which might be looked upon afterwards as 
having been tacitly apptoyed of by that whole body: it would 
without doubt be an eaſy matter for Mr. de Bouillon, to 927 
vince the Spaniſh agent how much it was for his private ad- 
vantage to be able to inform the Archduke by his next ex> 
preſs, that the parliament of the peers of France had revived 
a letter, and had given audience to an agent, ſent by the King 
of Spain's General in the Low- Countries: that General woul 
be made to underſtand, that prudence required that ſome one 
of the party ſhould be left, who, even in concert with bim, 
ſhould ſeem to enter into no manner of meaſures with Spain 
to be thereby enabled to ward off, in caſe of need; the incon- 
veniences 8 a correſpondence with the enemies of the 
ſtate carried neceſſarily along, with it, in a party where, in 
regard to the parliament, with meaſures ought to be taken in 
'* | this point than in any other: that both my profeſſion, and the- 
= — poſt I held, made me fitter than any one el{gto act that part 
= and that by good luck, the public intereſt required it, as much 


-as my private one. The difficulty lay in perſuading the par- 
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tiament od. wad the Archduke's. envoy audience, and yet 
 pothing bot chat audience could balance with that envoy the 

Want! of my figuing, withopt' which he was not impower 
as hepre NG de fe any thing. We threw ourſelves in this 
vecahion, Mr. de Bouillon and I, into the hands of fortune; 
and the example which was fo freſh of the herald, whb was 
refuled audience upon the moſt frivolous pretence in the 
world, made us hope that it might be gee to this envoy, 
A would be found for his being 


Dur Bernardine, who found that audience, which had not 
been {6 much as thought of at Bruſſels, to turn much to his 
_ * ecount, was overjoyed at that propoſal. He wrote about it to 
-. the Archduke in the manner that we could have wiſhed, and 
be gave us his word that he would, before the anſwer came, act 
as we ſhould order him. He made uſe of theſe 
words, and no wonder at it, when he was ordered, as I have 
inte learnt, to follow in every thing without exception, the 
Duke and Dutcheſs of Bouillon's advice. | 8 
In this ſtate were things, when Mr. d'Elbeuf ſhewed us, as 
ing new, the letter that the Count de Fuenſaldagne 
kad wrate to him, and 80 way well judge that, without, any 
manner of helitation, I was for having the envoy to go in 
? 3 to the parhament to preſent that letter. That propo- 
jon was at looked upon as heretical; and, without any 
exaggeration, it wanted but little to be hiſſed at by the whole 
company. I perſiſted in my opinion, giving my reaſons for 
it, which perſuaded nobody. The Preſident le Coigneux, 
who was the man there of the quickeſt underſtanding, taking 
notice of my 2 now and then a letter writ by the 
Archduke, which nobody elſe had ſpoke of, ſided with me 
of a ſudden, but without telling me the trove reaſon why, 
which was that he did not doubt but that I knew ſomething 
underhand that had induced me to be of that opinion; and 
obſerving that the debate was carried on with pretty much 
, confubon, and that we all diſputed with one another ſtanding, 
de faid to me: © Why do not you open - yourſelf to your 
friends ? We ſhould all do as you would have us, I find 
© that you know more of this matter than him that thinks to 
© have been the firſt that has let you into it.“ I own that I 
Vas extremely aſhamed of my want of diſcretion ; for it was 
Pretty plain that his ſpeaking to me in this manner, could pro- 
ceed only from What I had faid of the letter from the Arch- 
duke to the parhament, which in reality was no more than a 
blank fgned, which we had filled up at Mr, de Bouillon's. 
£4 1 NES | a I ſqueezed 
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we 
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and 1, at the Duke d'Elbeuf's, where (in that Dake's 
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1 ſqueezed the Preßident le Coigneux by the hand, and andde 


ſome figns to' Mr. de Beaufoft and to the Mareſchal de la 


*Mothe. Preſidents de Novion ànd de Bellievre came 


over to my opinion, the ground of which Was, thut che aid of 
Spain, to which we were neceſſitated to have recourſe as to an 


empyrical and dangerous remedy to our evils, would infalli- 
bly prove mortal to all private perſons concerned in it, except 


at leaft through the alembic of the parliament. 
We all defired Mr. d'E 


beuf to bring the Span 


to obſetve. We ſaw him that fame night, Mr. le Coigne 


ſence) we told him as a great ſecret all that e were willing 


mould be made public; as for what he was to fay to the par- 
Tiament, that had been concerted at Mr. de Bouillon's the 


day before. The Bernardine performed his part on this oe- 


caſion like an underſtanding man. I ſhall give you an ab- 


ſtract of the er he made there, after I haye ac quainted 
with what paſfed on that occaſion in the parſiament at the time 


that he demanded an audience, or rather the Prince of Conti 


* 
e 


for him. | | NY TI 
The Preſident de Meſmes, uncle to the Prefident of that 
name who is now in the parſiament, and a very able man, but 
tied to the court even in a flaviſh manner, both by reafon of 
bis ambition that gave him no reſt, and of his fear that was 
exceſſive; the Preſident de Meſmes, I ſay, at the ſingle men- 
tion that was made of aff envoy from the Archduke, ene 
claimed in ſo eloquent and moving a manner, that I have met 
with nothing of that ſort amongſt the ancients that comes 
to it; and then turning himſelf towards the Prince of Conti: 
© Is it poſſible; Sit, {aid he, that a Prince” of the Blobd of 
© France, can propoſe to give a ſeit on the Ffeur-de-Luces, to 
an envoy from the greateſt enemy of France? 
Wie had foreſeen. this ſtorm, and would willingly have er- 


| pay Mr. d'Eldeuf to its firſt fury; but be had thettered 


mſelf from it Mextrouſly enovgh, faying, that the ſame 
reaſon that had obliged him to give his General an atcount'sf 


the letter "which he "ap received, did not give him leave to 
pa 


Nee it to the 
there in perſon. It was neceſſary however that ſome 

ſhould pave the way, and ſhould Tet fall amongſt à company, 
on whom the firſt impreſſions are of greateſt force, the firſt 
words about a gener:] as well as a paiticular peace, which 


Agent to 
« conſent to confer with us, only about the form Which he was 
ux 


iament when his General was to be 


was to be the errand of the envoy. The manner in which 


the mentioning an envoy from Spain ſhould work at firſt — 
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dhe minds of thoſe of the inqueſts, was to determine ? whe- 
Denne heard, e Les ift the lea 
|  - ſhadow, of aby concert, in companies. tat are pp to rules, fs 
' able to poiſon things, which are even. the moſthuſt and nece/- 
; ſary, and this inconweniency was more ta be feared in this 
- occahon than in any other, However, after we had debated 
the matter, and weighed all inconveniences, we judged it a 
leſs-one to let people believe that this could. not happen with- 
out ſome concert with Spain, than not to let it pais, as I. ſaid 
before, through the alembic. of the parliament... I adimireq, 
in ihe debate we had about it, Mr. d Bouillop's ü judgment; 
for it was at his hauf that this was 8755 and; where it was 
.refolyed. that the Prince of, Conti ſhould make, the fit over- 
ture of it to the parlianent. Mr. de Bouillon declared him- 
ſelf for it, without dEUS in the leaſt, which thewed how 
ſolid his judgment was, there being no greater proof of it 
than in being able to chuſe, when the ipconveniences are great 
on both sides. I return to the Preſident de Meſmies, who a 
.plicd bimſelf firſt to the Prince of Conti ; after ("i 
tuning bimſelt towards me, he ſpoke theſe words: What, 
Sir, you refuſe audience on tne moſt frivolous pretence to a 
\© ;herald that comes from your King, and? -I kney- very 
well what the ſecond part of the apoſtrophe would be, and to 
prevent it, I immediately anſwered : * You mult give me leave, 
Sir, 10 look upon motzves which have been conſecrated 
© by an arreſt of Were, as far from being frivolous,” 
..., Hereupon there aroſe à clameur in the parliament; the 
Preſident de Meſmes was taken up for what he had. ſaid, 


which indeed was. very imprudent, and certainly ryed very 

much, though you may be ſure 12 bis intent, to facilitate 
te envoys, audience, When I found that the compan) 

g grew. warm, and chat the cry was againſt, the Preflent; 1 left 
my place upon. I do not know what pretence, and I defired 
98 a young Counſellor of the inqueſts, and a man. 

of the:moſt impetuous ſpirit of all that body, to maintain the 

Kirmiſh, becauſe 1 had experienced ſeveral gmes that the pro- 
-pereſt and ſureſt way of n any extraordinary matter o 

is in ſuch aſſemblies, is to ſtir up the young counſellors 
againſt the old. Quatreſous perform that taſk to admiratj- | 
on, He worned the Prefident de Meſmes and the firft Pre- 
dent, upon account of one la Rabliere, a famous partiſa 
whom he never. failed to bring in, in all his ſpeeches, let the 
ſubject he was upon be what it would. The whole . 
r, Nee eee, i 


15 The reaſon of it is apparent bitauſe of the great ſupe- 
n 


* 


of inqueſts took up warmly Quatreſous's defence. The Pre- 
ſidents grew * theſe impertinencies. They were 
forced to come to voting about the envoy, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the conclufions of the King's counſel, and the exclama- 
tions of the two Preſidents, and of many others, it was car- 
ried for the giving him audien ee. 
lle was immediately admitted, and he was placed nent to 
the table, where he was defired to fit! and be covered. He 
preſented the Archduke's letter to the parliament; which 
contained nothing but eredentials. He made afterwards a 
h, and ſaid: * That his Imperial Highneſs, his maſter, 
< had charged him to impart to the company X' pegotiation 
© which Cardinal Mazarin had endeavoured to enter into With 
a bis Highneſs fince the blockade of Paris: that his Catho-- 
© lic Majeſty bad thought it neither ſafe nor honourable to 
« accept thole offers, at 'a time When it was viſible that they 
© were made only with a view of having it in his power to 
e oppreſs more eaſily the parliament, which was held in reve- 
©. rence by all nations in the world; and when, beſides, no 
© treaty could be made with a condemned miniſter, but ſuch 
© as would of itſelf be void, and would be the more ſo, be- 
* cauſeit would want the concurrence of the parliament, to 
4 whom alone belongs the regiſtering and verifying treaties f 
peace, to render them valid and authentic : that the Catholic  _ 
© King, being unwilling to draw any advantage from the _— 
- © ſent poſture of affairs, had ordered the Archduke to aſſure 
© the gentlemen of the parſiament, which he knew all of them 
to be ſincerely attached to the true ihtereſt of his mot 
© Chriſtian Majeſty ; to aſſute them, he ſaid, that his Catho- 
lic Majeſty would accept of them with all his heart for tlie 
© arbitrators of the peace, and would ſubmit to their deter- 
mination ? that if they agreed to this, propoſal, he leſt it to 
their choice to ſend deputies from their body to hut place 
* they pleaſed, or even to let Paris be the place, and that his 
Catholic Majeſty would inceflantly ſend his deputies thi- 
© ther in order only to repreſent his reaſons : that in themean 
© while, and in expectation of their anſwer, he had cauſed 
© 118,000 *® of his*ſoldiers to advance on the frontiers, to be in 
© a readineſs to help them in caſe of need; with an order, 
however, to attempt nothing againſt any of the French 
King's es, though moſt of them were in a manner 
abandoned: that there were not 600 men, in Peronne, in 
St. 8 and in le Catelet: but that his Catholic Ma- 
«zeſty being willing to ſhew in this occaſion the ſincerity of 
Joli ſays that the Enway offered the parliament the di 
Peſal f Fs whale Spaniſh army. g A 


I 
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4 his intentions for A good peace 

ond that during 8 a treaty ſhould be on foot, 
I he would keep his armies from ſtirring: but that if, in the 
4 meanwhile, they might be any way uſeful to the 
. £ they were at their di boſal, and that they might name, if 
© thought fit, French officers to be at their head, and tak 
< other manner of precautions which they thought neceſſa 
to remove the um that may always be reaſon 


a> 1 manga againſt the conduct of foreigners." 
Before the envoy was ſuffered to enter, there had been 


d 

—.— had N nothing undone to ch me with all the 
blame of a colluſion with the enemies of the — 4 It 
uns eaſy for him to ſet this off in the moſt lively colours, 
which my different conduct with the relation to the King's 
herald and the envoy of Spain, placed in their full . It 
- 4s certain that that (circumſtance looked ugly — 

hen one finds one's ſelf in ſuch Se 5 
remedy is to lie quiet, when what is objected againſt you is like 
to make a ſtron;er impreſſion than-what you have to anſwer ; 


and 40 exert. yourſelf, when your anſwer is like to make a 
ronger impreſſion than what has been objected. I followed 


that rule in this occahon, which was of great concern 


-out, with a eſign and art, I took no notice of 


3t fo long as 47 bod working e to oppoſe to him but what the 
Princto6f-Conti had ſpoke in general terms about a Pan's 


ſot ãt had been agreed that he ſhould indeed touch that-point 


ben he demanded audience for the envoy, but that he 


Should tauch it very gently, for fear of ſhewing too great a 
concert with Spain. But after the envoy had ſpoke about 
at himſelf, and had done it in fo obliging a manner for the 
company, and when I found that his ſpeech had pleaſed the 
generality, and had put them in good humour, I took that 
opportunity to have my revenge of the Preſident de Meſmes. 
Itold him: That the reſpect which I cwed the company, 


| #® had obliged me to bear with, and to diſſemble, all that he 


* had ſaid to provoke me; that L had taken particular notice 
ef all, though I ſeemed not to do it; that I would have 
# continued in that fame 1 if the company's reſolu · 
© tion, which it is never lawful to prevent, bußſſyhich we are 
 # always bound to follow, did not now permit me to ſpeak: 
4 that it had been ordered, though againſt his advice, that the 


N ordered, likewiſe again is adice not t0 adit the be, 
* 


% # - 
1 ; \ 
- * 0 . 


peace, l ; 
ea 


iſorderly conteſts in the company, and the Prefident de 


10 me. For — — the Prefdent de Meſmes pointed me 
eal of 


fgpaniſn envoy ſhould de . as it had before been 
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CARDINAL DE RET Zz. ; 
« that I was unwilling to think that he intended to confine 
« the company always to follow his opinion: that nobody 
« reſpedted his judgment more than I did, but that, | 
© and eſteem ought not to deprive one of one's liberty: that 
5 I defired that the company would give me leave to expres 
- © the reſpe& I had for bim, by giving hini an account, that 
«© perhaps, would ſurprize him, of my ſentiments in relation 
© both to the herald, and to the envoy, on which ſubjeft he 
© had ſo many times attacked-me-: that as to the herald; 'T 
* was forced to on that I was ſimple enough to have been 
© near falling into the Cardinal's trap, and if Mr. de Brouſſel 
had not opened another advice that carried it, my too | 
* zeal had plunged me into a fault that might have p 
ruin of the cify, and into an action ſuſhciently acknow- 
< ledged to be criminal, by the avowed approbation given by 
© the to the oppolite conduct: that as to the envoy, I. 
* owned that if I was for admitting him to an audience, it 
© was only becauſe I perceived that the generality wasinclined . 
that way, and that, — in my private judgment I was 
* againſt it, I thought it beſt for me to conform betimes to the 
judgment of others, when I knew that it would be id Vain 
©* to conteſt; that thereby, an appearance of union and uni- 
* formity in the company might at leaſt be This 
humble and modeſt way of anſwering the ſharp and cutting 
words both of the firſt Preſident, and the Preſident de Met- - 
mes, which I had been expoſed to for almoſt -a fortnight*tos | 
gether, and even that very morning, worked in my behalf 
more than I am able to expreſs, and took off for a conſiderd- 
ble while the impreſſion which thoſe two Preſidents had begun 
to make on the minds of the gentlemen of the parliament, 
that I deſigned to govern the whole company by my cabals. 
Nothing is fo da us as that impreſſion among 2 of 
ſocieties, and if the Preſident de Meſme's paſhan had not 
opened me a way to give à tolerable turn to the two 
ſcenes of the herald and the envoy, I qoubt whether moſt of 
thoſe that had approved the excluding the firſt, and the ad- 
mitting the ſecond, had not repented their baving done ſo, 
if ro had perceived in what manner they were brought to 
it, The Prefident de Meſmes would have replied to what 1 
had ſaid, but his words were drowned in the noiſe that came 
from 'thoſe of the Inqueſts. It was now five in the after= 
| Noon; nobody had dined, and many had not breakfaſted ; 
ſo the two Preſidents received the laſt blow, which is diſad- 
vantageous in theſe caſes, "1G; | 
nne e . By 
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By the arreſt; which admitted the Spaniſh, envoy; it was 
ordered that he ſhould be deſired to give in writing the ſpeech 
that he had made to the parliament, with bis name ſigned at 
the bottom : that that writing ſhould be affixed to the Re- 
iſter-book,, and that it ſhould, be ſent m. 
dlemn deputation, with aſſurances of the parliament's fide- 
ity, and with ſupplications that ſhe would grant peace to her 
* and order the King's forces to be removed from about 
Faris, It was then very late, and every body, was ſharp ſet, 
Which has à greater influence in thoſe deliberations than one 
enn imagine. That was the cauſe, that the laſt clauſe in the 
arreſt was like to have been overlooked. The Preſident le 
ux was the firſt that perceived the conſequence, which 
e.bim turn to a good number of counſellors that began to 
riſe, to whom he ſaid : Gentlemen, 1 have ſomething to 
_  ©* fay+ to. the company, I defire you to fit down again: it is 
about a thing wherein Europe's all is concerned. Every 
body being ſet down again, he pronounced with, agrave.and 
majeſtic air, which was not common to Me Juggler (for ſo he 
ns nicknamed) theſe words, full of ſenſe: Tue King of 
Spain names us for the arbitrators of a general peace; per- 
©*. haps,. he only jefts ; however, the telling of us ſo, is an 
+ honour he. does us. He offers us forces to be ſent to our aid, 
and in that point ĩt is certaig that be does not jeſt, and that 
that offer muſt be very acceptable. We have heard his 
denxoy, and, conſdering our preſent ſtate, we have not acted 
pon in doing ſo. We have reſolved to give an account 
eo that con to the King, and ave are in the right as to 
that. Bot ſome: are willing to think that in order to it, it 
dis neteſſary to ſend the original of the arreſt, with the en- 
© ee, ® propoſals ſgned by him, and that is the ſnare. 1 
declare, Sir, ſaid he, turning to the firſt Preſident, that 
-*;the company has not underſtood. it in this ſenſe, and have 
meant only that a copy of the arrett ſhould, be ſent, but 
e that the original ſhould remain, with. the Regiſter. I wiſh - | 
©. there had been go cavſe given to oblige people to, explain 
| [*| themſelves. becaule there. are, matters on which. it is better 
te ſpeak but by halves, But fince theze. is a neceſſity for 
it, I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, that if we carry the original. 
4 ©. the, Spaniards will think that we n ca- 
price their propoſals to us about a general peace, and even 
©  , abaut ſuccouring us. When, as if we ſend. but a copy, 
und back it, as the cginpany, has very wilely ordered it, with 


— y 
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« our humble ſopplications about the raiſing the ſiege,” all | 
Europe will ſee that we keep ourſelves in à condition to do 
« what- the true ſervice of the King, and the ſolid 4 
the ſtate, require of us, ſuppoſing the Cardinal” blipd - - 
enough not to make the uſe he ought of this preſent un 


«© junture,” 44d Aj | 36 
general approbation : they 


| This ſpeech had the company's | 
all ſaid that it was in that manner that the arreſt was under... 
ſtood: ti gentlemen of the Inqueſts gave, es they had done 
before, many bruſhes to the two Pr s. Martineauß a 
Counſellor of the Inqueſts, ſaid publicly, that the proviſo 

of the arreſt was, that the Spaniſh envoy ſnould be hand- 
ſomely entertained till the return of the deputies from St. 
Germains, who were like to bring back nothing but ſome one 

of the Cardinal's old come-offs. Charton prayed aloud the 
Prince of Conti to ſupply what their parliamentary forms 
hindered the company from doing. Pontcarré ſaid, that le 
was leſs afraid of a Spaniard than of 'y Mazarinian. In 
ſhort, it is certain that the Generals ſaw plainly enough that 
they had no reaſon to fear the parliament's reſenting any ſteps 


Which they ſhould take towards Spain; and Mr. de Bouilloen 


and I had more than enough to give the Spaniſh envoy full 
ſatisfaction, by ſetting off to him every eircumſtance, even 
to the minuteſt. He was pleaſed beyond bis hopes With 


what had paſſed, and he diſpatched that very night's ſecond 


expreſs to Bruſſels, who was guarded" on his way thither h, 
five hundred of our horſe for ten leagues together: That ex- 
preſs carried the relation of all that had puſſed in the parlia- 
ment; the articles upon which the Prince of Conti, with the 

other generals, inſiſted, about their treating with Spain; and 

the ſort of engagement which I was willing to enter into s 
to my particular. I ſhall give you the detail of this and f 
what followed, after I have informed you of what happened 
that ſame day, which was the 19th of February): #8 

| While the ſcene of the Spaniſh envoy was acting at the 
8 Noirmoutier went out with two - thoufandi horſe 
? ng a convoy to Paris, confiſting of five hundred wag - 


gons, all | loaded with floor; from Brie-comte-Robere, 


where we had a garriſon. Having received: advice that thbe 
Count de Grancey, who has fince been Mareſchal of 
France, was coming from towards Lagny to oppoſe himſelf - 
to it, he detached Mr. de la Rochefoucaut with 8 
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Janes Rouxel, Count de Grancey, made Mareſchal of 


— Dutcheſs was naturally very gay with thoſe ſhe might be free 

wich, andithe ſucceſs which we had had that day having en- 

_ aſd ber gaiety, ſhe told us that the intended to be very 
8 


. 


* 


long 
- the Duke de Bouillon's ſupper, this laſt being ill of the gout. 
But ſupper being over, 1 ſhewed them that nothing was more 


oi 
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the enemies were obliged to come. Mr. de la Rochefoncaut, 
Whoſe courage was greater than * was carried 
y his heat beyond bis orders. He. left his pott, and charged 
de enemies z but having to do with veteran troops, he was 
foon routed, and was much wounded in the throat by a piſtol- 
not. He loſt there Rogar, brother to Duras; the uis 
de Sillery, his brother · in- law, was mude a priſoner: Rache- 


<vurt, Who was firſt Captain of my regiment of Qorſe, was 
Aangerouſſy waunded; and the convoy had been Joſt if 


Noirmoutier had not come with the reſt of the forces. He 


_  .canſed the waggons to file off towards Villeneuve St. George; 


.he marched with the troops in good order in the great road 


on the fide of Groſbois, in ſight of Grancey, who thought 


not fit to hazard the paſſing a bridge which he met before 
him upon the road. Noirmoutier joined the waggons in the 
lein of Creteil, and, withoutYofing one of them, brought 
them into Paris, where he did nat arrive till eleven at night. 
harre already told you, that Mr. de Bouillon and I, 
Jointly--with the other Generals, had engaged tlie Spaniſfi 
anvoy to diſpatch an — — to Bruſſels, which went away 
dat midnight. Immediately after that, we ſat down to ſupper 
Mr. de Bouillon's, he, the Dutcheſs, and myſelf. The 


meine . She ordered all the ſervants to retire, and ſſie 
Jcnly-Briquemaut, Captain of the Duke de Bouillon's guards, 


an whom they both put a great truſt. The truth is, that ſhe 


mind to ſpeak freely about the ſtate of our affairs, 
ſhe fancied to be good. I would not undeceive her fo 
us we ſaid at table, for fear of ſpoiling both her's and 


had. a 


nice than the ſituation in which we were; that if the party to 
which we were joined had been but an ordinary party, . 


had the whole kingdom as favourably inclined to it as it 
0 ue, we ſhould infailibly rule the. roaſt. But that the par- 
* Jiament, in which in one ſenſe conſiſted our greateſt ſtrength, 


in two or three our weakeſt fide : that though they 
there ſa: much ip earneſt, their inclination was in the 
bottom for a reconciliation with the court, of which they 


- - gave ſhrewd figns on every occaſion : that even in what had 
- paſſed there this day we had had need of all our {kill to pre- 
ae OTA 4s ate hon erde dent 
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Fquadronsito poſt_himſelf at a narxow:paſſage through which 
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vent- their ing à halter about their on necks: not but 
ut, that t owned that what we had brought them to, Was of 
ed ſervice to make the- Spaniards believe that that company 
ed was not ſo una ble as they had ed; but that 


as it muſt like wiſe be owned, that if —— — | 
I- the court would reap a great advantage from the parhament's 
uis conduct, by making al of the ſubmiſſion „ 


je- pany ſhewed in ſending an account of what had 
as touching the Spaniſn envoy, as of a- motive for con 
if handſomely from their firſt: haughtineſs; and by mak 
He likewiſe of the deputation which the parliament had reſol 
ge; to ſend in ſo ſolemn a manner, as of a fit means to begin a 
negotiation : that I made no doubt but that the ill effect of 
ht the refuſing an audience to the King's counſel, ſent to St. 
re Germains by the parliament the next day after the King's 
he removal, would ſerve for an example to induce the court to 
ht make a better uſe of the preſent occaſion: that I was the 
t. more inclined to think ſo, by the obliging manner in which 
1, our excuſes fer not admitting the King's herald had been re- 
in ceived at court, though they could not but know there that 
ay thoſe excuſes had hardly any foundation: that the fixſt Pre- 
er ſident, and the Preſident de Meſmes, who would be at the 
he | head of the deputation, would not fail to ſhew Mazarin what 
ee his true intereſt was in this conjuncture: that thoſe two Pre- 
n= fidents had no view but what related to their vn body, and 
ry dat, provided they might bring the parliament off, they would 
pt even be glad to abandon us, by coming to an accommodation, 
$, in which, mention indeed would be made of our being made 
he ſafe, but only in words, and not in reality, and in which, by 


s KF | making an end of the civil war, would ſettle 96 
ſo 1 Madam de Bouillon — x me at — by 
ſaying, Theſe are inconveniencies which ought, methinks, 


t. © to have been foreſeen before the envoy's audience, ' ſince 

re © they are all derived from it. But the Duke replied imme 

0 diately, You have forgot what we ſaid very lately upon 

at that ſubject. Have we not foreſeen in general theſe incon- 

is « veniencies ? But having weighed them againſt — 

"MN © which we thought thęre was to bring in any manner the 

„ Spaniſh envoy. and parliament together, we choſe of 

y two inconveniencies that which appeared the leaſt. to us, 

je and I find that the Coadjutor is now ſecking for ſome re- 

y c 2 even to that leſſer evil.“ *Tis very true, Sir, (re- 

d plied I) © and I ſhall propoſe the that I have in mx 
. * thoughts, after I have made an end of mentioning all the | 
* — < inconveniencies that I perceive, You have obſerved how, b 


. . © ſome 
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© ſome days ago, Brillac in the parliament, and the Preſi- 
© dent 74. 57 — held at the Town-houſe, made 
c. ſome overtures of which the Parliament was like to 
© have fallen into blindly, and they thought there that they 
< had done t maſters, in „ to deliberate with- 
© out tents being profit, ou will find that there 


© are many an that company, and in the inferior courts, wbo 


4 not to pay their taxes, and that many others ſuffer 
© willi . to ſlip into the civil government. The 
© body of the people that keep ſtaunch, is the cauſe that the 
© Jooſening in the joints is not yet perceived; but that 
© looſening in tite joints. will weaken, and in a little time ruin 
. © all, if care be not taken to conſolidate the parts, and to 
< keep them tight together. The beat that is in the minds 
of people, is ſufficient to work that effect in the beginning. 
When that heat abates, force mult take place; but when I 
6 of force, I mean that which: is gathered from the re- 
that remains in thoſe from whom the evil which you 


. 


0 
are now tranſacting with the Spaniards, the parliament 
© may find out, that they ought not to reckon themſelves to 
£ be all in all. Mr. de Beaufort's credit and mine with the 
© people, ought to induce that body to reckon us for ſome- 
4 thing. But as theſe views have their conveniences, they 
_ ©. have likewiſe their - inconyeniences. The | correſpondence 


6 between: the Generals and Spain, is not public enough to 


make ſuch an impreſſion upon people's minds, as in one 
< ſenſe would be requiſite, but which in the whole would 
- £..prove pernicious, if it was made more public. That ſame 
1 © correſpondence on the other fide, is not kept ſecret enough 
to prevent the parliament from making uſe of it to our 
< diſadvantage - when occaſion ſerves; which however they 
would ſooner do, if they ſaw us left without any protection. 
As for Mr. de Beaufort's credit and mine with the people, 
+ it is better able to do the parliament hurt, than to prevent 
4 its huiting us. If we were of the meaneſt of the people, 
de might perhaps have ſome thoughts of doing what Buſh 
le Clerc did at the time of the league, that is, to im- 
| 2 : * | — 0 priſon 


He was a fencing-maſier by trade, and afterwards an 
orney at the parhament. He was one of thoſe ſixteen 

- . Kealats for the league, qypbo became in ſome meaſure maſlers 
off Paris, which. they had divided into ſixteen wards. He 


* 
yg ® 


» 


vas yr py t fly to Bruſſels, and to take up 


there bis fin trade of a fencing-maſter. 
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to remedy, is moſt likely to proceed. By what you 
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fi «© prilon and deſtroy the parliament. Wye might have the 
de 6 | view that the ſixteen had when they hanged the Preſi- 
to « dent Briſſon, * if wie intended to be as much dependant on 
ty «© Spain as the ſixteen were. But Mr. de Beaufort is grand- 
. « ben to Henry the Great, aud T ani Coadjutor of Paris! this 
re © would” turi neither to our credit nor our account; Rod 
o yet it would be eaſier for uz to do what Buſſi le Clere and 
er © the ſixteen did, than to bring the parliament to ſuch a be- 
ae lief of it as might prevent their doing us the harm which 
ie © they will always think they have the power to do, till by 
at _ © the effects they are convinced of the contrary, And this 
in © is the fate of popular power, which is never believed but * 
to © when it is felt; and it is often more profitable, as well as 
ls © more honourable, to thoſe in whom the power is lodged, to 
g. have it rather believed than felt. This is our caſe. The 
1 parliament inclines to a peace, which muſt prove very un- 
bo © ſafe and very ſhameful. We might to-morrow, if we 
u © pleaſed, make the people riſe up againſt them. But is that 
u © a game that we ought to play? If we take away from the 
it © parliament their authority, what will become of Paris in a 
0 6 Fietle time? Let us turn the tables: if we do not cauſe the 


e people to riſe, will the parliament believe that it is in our 
3 © power to bring them to it? Will any thing prevent the 
y © parliament from taking ſteps towards the court that 7 

e « perhaps ruin them, but not till we are infallibly ruined firſt? - 
£ 


0 ) ou will perhaps ſay, that I mention many inconveniences, 
e © and but few remedies. My anſwer is, that 1 have already 
d © taken notice of the remedies that are naturally to be found 
E © in the treaty that is now on foot with- Spain, and in the 
h © manner in which Mr, de Beaufort and [apply ourſelves 
1 to keep the people in our intereſt. But perceiving in both 
y - © theſe remedies Game qualities that may prevent their work-- 
. © ing effectually, I thought myſelf obliged, Sir, to ſeek in 
, your ability and long experience for ſomething that may 
t © ſupply thoſe defects. It is for that teaſon that L have tak 

p the liberty of giving you an account of particulars,” which 


« you would yourfelf have N at firſt much more diſ- 

« tin&tly than I, if. your illneſs had ow you leave to be 

< preſent but once or twice at the aſſemblies of the parlia- 

© ment, or at one of the councils held at the 'Town-houſe.” 
Mr. de Bouillon, who was far from thinking that affairs 
were'on that foot; defired that I would ſet down in writi 
what I had already faid, or had more to ſay. I did it at 
FELT STOR AT WET, SALT that 
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ſecretary, which c I ftill have by me. No- 
be greater than Mr. and Madam de Bouillon's 


TI 


his 
can 


d not been leſs than theirs... No change 
dden. The Queen's civil and gentle — 


ged in an inſtant almoſt every body's mind. Tis true, 


there were moments wherein they ſeemed to be returned to 


their firſt temper, either by reaſon of ſome accidents that 
or by the management of thoſe that found means 
o bring them now and. then to their firſt heats. But from 
hat time there was among them a ſettled inclination to re- 
turn to the court. I had obſerved it thoroughly, and I was 
to Aiſcover it to Mr, de Bouillon (who was the only 
man of his profeſſion among the party) that I might 
viſe with him what ſteps we were to follow. I ſet a good 
face upon the matter with all the reſt. I magnified to hem 
8 cireumſtances, with almoſt as much care as I had 
to the Archduke's envoy, The Preſident de Meſmes, 
8 many bruſhes that had been given him in 
the two laft deliberations, had ived that all was but a 
flaſh of fire, told the Prefident 4 Bellievre, that for this time 
was made a fool of, and that I had miſtaken the ſhadow for 


ſubſtance. The Preſident de Bellievre, to whom I had 


diſcovered all that 1 had obſerved, might have undeceived 
him if he had thought fit; but he was himſelf made a fool 


of, and laughed at the Preſident: de Meſines, as at a man 


that was willing to flatter himſelf. 


Mr. de Bouillon, after I had left him, which was about 


two, ſpent his time till five that morning in examining what 
I had writ down, and ſent me a note to defire me to be again 
with him at three in the afternoon. I failed not to go thi- 


ther, where I found Madam de Bouillon under the utmoſt 


concern, becauſe the Duke her huſband had aſſured her that 
all that I bad writ was but too well grounded, ſuppoſing, the 
facts that I had mentioned to be true, of which he could not 
but think I was rightly informed; and that he knew but of 
one remedy to that evil, which he was ſure I would not only 
refuſe, but even oppoſe. That remedy was, to let the parlia- 
ment go on entirely their own way, and even to help them 
under-hand to take ſteps that might render them _ 


inſtant, and the next day he gave.me a. copy of it writ- 


en's_anſwer,. 
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the je, to begin from that inftant to bring them into 
dieb with the 97 to play the ſame game in rega 
to the Town-houſe, the head of which, who was the Pre- 
ſident le Ferron, Prevoſt-des-Merchands, was already very 


much ſuſpected by the people; and to take aft hold 


of the firſt favourable opportunity, to ſecure either by im- | 


iſonment or exile the perſons of thoſe on whom, we could 


— rely. Theſe were Mr. de Bouillon's meaſures, which 


he propoſed to me without any manner of heſitation, telling me 


at the ſame time, that Longueil, who was the man in France 


that kney the parliament beſt, and who was with him that ſame 
day about noon, had that the only remedy that 

would prove effectual, would be to think betimes of purging - 
the parliament. This was the word which he uſed, and 1 
had known him at that ſingle word. There never was a 

man more peremptory nor more violent; but at the ſame 
time no man knew better than he how to cover that violence 
and peremptorineſs with the foftelt terms. I had already 
thought of. what Mr. de Bouillon propoſed, and perhaps 


upon a better ground than he, becauſe 1 knew better than he 


how feaſible the thing was. I would not however give him 
any room to imagine that I had thought of it, becauſe [ 
knew that he had the foible to be pleaſed with the fancy of 
having firſt imagined a thing; and that is the only defect 
which I have obſerved in him as to matters of negotiation. 
After he had ſufficiently explained all his thoughts, I de- 
fired that I might have leave to ſet down mine in wnting, 
which I immediately did in this manner, x 

I] agree that this projet may be executed, but I think it 


© pernicious in its conſequences with regard as well to public 


© as private concerns. You will find that the ſame people 
© of whom you have made uſe for pulling down the autho- 
© rity of the magiſtrates, will ceaſe to acknowledge yours, 
© the moment that you are obliged to aſk of them the ſame 


aids which the magiſtrates thought fit to require. The 


people adored the parliament till the war begun. They 


© are ſtill for the war, and yet their love for the parliament” 


© begins to abate. They fancy to themſelves that the 
© change is only in reſpe& to ſome members that are Maza- 
© rinians : they are miſtaken: that alteration reaches to the 
* whole company, but it does it only by degrees and inſen- 
© fibly. The people grow weary ſome time before they per- 
© ceive they do. heir hatred to Mazarin ſupports and co- - 
vers that wearineſs. We keep people's ſpirits briſk and 
merry, by our lampoons and our ballads; by the noiſe of 


* 
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dur drums, trumpets, and kettle-drums. But, at the 
© bottom, are taxes paid with the Game exactneſs that they 
© 'were the firſt weeks? Have we found many perſons that 
"© have done like you, Sir, or like Mr. de Beaufort and me, 
in ſending their plate to the mint? Have you not obſerved 
that ſome who till think themſelves mighty zealous for the 
common cauſe, begin to excuſe. in ſome particular caſes 
-< thoſe that are the leaſt ſo? Theſe are ſigns of wearineſ; 
that are the more to be obſerved, becauſe it is hardly fix 
s . | goes we mo 5 action; and what ck... _ is 
© like to ace, I leave you to Juoge- he e feel 
got as yet that ov wins, Mb eaſt tis Lon. that 
© they mind it not. They take their wearineſs to be only 
anger, and that anger is againſt the parliament ; that is, 
. © againſt a company which was not above a month ſince the 
people's idol, and in favour of whom they have taken up 
arms. When we have deftroyed that company's authority 
with the people, when we have ſet up our own, and ſet- 
© fled ourſelves in the room of the parliament, we muſt in- 
“ fallibly fall into the ſame inconveniences with them, be- 
* cauſe we ſhall be obliged to follow the ſame meaſures. We 
mall levy taxes as they have done, with this only differ- 

'© ence, that the envy and hatred which we ſhall immedi- 
© ately contract with the beſt ſort of citizens, who are all, in 
one manner or another, attached to the parliament, will, 
d as ſoon as we have attacked, leſſened or deftroyed that 
© company, raiſe in a week's time in the reſt of the people 
the fame ſpirit of mutiny againſt us that has lain ſix weeks 
7 dormant before it has begun to appear againſt them. We 
© have à famous example of this in the time of the league. 
'©'The Duke de Mayenne, finding in the parliament that 
© ſame ſpirit of which we now complain, that always tends 
to join together things contradiftory, and to . a 
"© civil war, according to the opinion and direction of the 
King's counſel, grew ſoon weary of that pedantry. He 
© made uſe, though covertly, of the fixteen perſons who 
"© -commanded the ſeveral wards, in order to deftroy that 
„company. But he was afterwards obliged to hang four 
of theſe ſixteen for their too great attachment to Spain. 
What he ated however in this occaſion, with an intent to 
make himſelf leſs d nt on the Spaniards, increaſed 
"© the need he had of their aid, to maintain himſelf againſt 


© the parliament, whoſe power be to reyive, What 


were the conſequences of theſe ſteps he took? Mr. de 
"© Mayenne was thereby obliged to ſign a treaty, which w__ 
| 3 coccaſion 
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« accafion. to the following age to ſay of him, that he un- 
« derſtood- neither how. to make peace nor war. This was 
« the fate of Mr. de Mayenne, that is, of the head of a 
party formed for the defence of religion, and cemeũted by 
© the blood of Meſſieurs de Guile, 1 looked upon as 
© the Maccabees of their time; and of a party beſides that 
© had ſpread itſelf through the whole kingdom, Are we 
6 3 to that point? Is it not in the power of the court 
© to take from us to-morrow any Runes to a civil war, by 
* the expulſion of Mazarin, and the railing of the ſiege? 
* The provinces, you will ſay, begin to ſtir 3 but their mo- 
© tion is not ſuch that it ought to hinder us from applying 
* qurſelyes more carneſily than ever to make Paris our chief 
© reſource, Taking this for granted, do you think it wiſe , f 
© to cauſe a like diviſion in our party, as proved the ruin of 
© that of the league, which was better formed, better ſet- 
© tled, and much more conſiderable than ours can 
to be? Madam de Bouillon will tell me again, that I do 
© nothing but enlarge upon the inconveniences, without men- 
* tioning any remedy : here follows mine, | 
* I will ay nothing of th hich you are projecti 
© with Spain, nor of our — — the people ſteady; — 
< we agree that both theſe are neceſſary. But another ex- 
6 pedient is come into my head, which I think is extremely 
« proper. to . oblige the parliament to have for us all the re- 
6 gard that is requiſite. We have an army, Which, ſo long as 
it is kept within the city walls, will be looked upon only 
© as part of the people. There is not one counſellor of the 
. * Inqueſts but thinks that he is at leaſt as much maſter of 
© that army as the Generals, I was ſaying laſt night, that 
popular power is never believed until it is felt, becauſe thoſe 
© in whoſe hands that power ought naturally to lodge, 
© reaſon. of their character, love to flatter themſelves wi 
© the fancy that they poſſeſs it ſtill when; they have really loſt 
© it. Do but reflect upon what has latdly happened at court. 
Was there a miniſter or a courtier, that till the moment 
the barricadoes were ſet up, did not ridicule what was ſaid 
of the people's diſpoſition for the parliament? And yet 
© there was not a miniſter or courtier, but might have fore- 
© ſeen that revolution, by infallible ſigns. One would think, 
© however, that the barricadoes would have convinced them : 
C 2 4 hag done ny) * 2 it prevented the court from be- 
ſieging Paris, upon the thought that the people's humdur, 
© that proved ſtrong enough to bring them we commotian 
| K 2 « would 
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© would never carry them ſo far as the ſupporting a war 
What bas been done from the beginning of the ſiege might 


n © have .undeceived them: are they undeceived ? Has not the 
A Queen perſons about her that tell her every day that the 


* © beſt fort of citizens are for the court, and that none but a 


|”  « hired mob are of the parliament's fide? I have told you the 


c reaſon why men are apt to flatter and to cheat themſelves 
t in theſe matters. What has happened to the court, hap- 
ce pens now to the parliament. They might obſerve in the 
_ people's motion a ſhadow at leaſt of their power: and they 
might foreſee by their beginning to murmur at them, and 
e by their growing madder and madder for Mr. de Beaufort 
« and me, that that ſhadow will ſoon become a ſubſtance. 
ce But do they obſerve and foreſee this? Not at all. They 
Will not ſee it until they feel it by their being really and 
« actually attacked and cruſhed. Any thing leſs than that 
will appear in their eyes only a vain and inſignificant at 
tempt againſt them, that will ſerve but to incenſe them, 
and if they ſee us relent they will actually puſh us, and 
by doing fo, they will force us to cruſh them in good ear- 
neſt, 1 have already Thewgd that we ſhould not find our 
account in that, Our intereſt is rather not to hurt them, 
for fear of dividing the party, and yet to a& in a manner 
that may convince them that their good and ours are inſe- 
parable. The beſt means in my opinion for * 
his is to draw our army out of Paris; to find ſome bolt 
for it free from the enemy's attacks, and from whence, 
« however, it may cover our convoys ; and to induce the 
c parliament to ſolicit themſelves the drawing out the army, 
« that they may miſtruſt nothing of our deſign, till their 
© knowing it is for our advantage. That precaution added 
© to the others on which you have already reſolved, will put 
« that company, without hardly perceiving it, to the neceſ- 
© ſity of acting in concert with us, and then the favour of 
© the people, whereby only we may keep the parliament united 
© to us, will no longer appear a ſhadow to that company, 
© when they ſee it ſupported, and if I may fay ſo, embodied 
* by 3 which they will ceaſe to think they have the 
ma 3 | | 3 
This is what I wrote upon the table in Madam de Bouil- 
lon's cloſet, and what I read both to the Duke and to her. I 
obſerved, that when I came to the place where I propoſed the 
drawing out the army, ſhe made a ſign to the Duke, who, 
as ſoon as I had done reading, took her aſide, and talked to 
ber for near half a quarter of an hour, He then ſaid to me: 


8 © You 
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© You are ſo well informed of the ſtate of Paris, and I am 
* little acquainted with it, that you muſt excuſe my. 
© ſpeaking but imperfe&l that ſubject. I am going to 
8 — your reaſons iſcovering a. thing to you, pro- 
* vided that you will 3 your ſalvation to keep it 
© hid from all the world, but c 

* Rouillon.' * After this he went on and ſaid: Mr. de 


U * 


iefly trom Mademoiſelle de 


Torenne writes us word, That he is upon the point of de- 


* claring for the party, and that only two colonels in his 
* army put him to ſome trouble, but that in Jeſs than a 
© week's time he is reſolved to make ſure of them one way or 
© other, and that he will then immediately march to us. He 
| © deſires us to keep this a ſecret to every body except to your- 
© ſelf.'— But his governante' (added Madam de Bou- 
illon, in a paſſion,) * has- ordered us to keep it a ſecret even 
© to you too.” The governante ſhe meant was Mademoi- 
ſelle de Bouillon, her fiſter - in- lw, an old maid, whom Mr. 
de Turenne put an abſolute truſt upon, and whom Madam 
de Bouillon hated entirely. Mr. de Bouillon went on and 


faid What think you now of the matter? Are we not 


© maſters both of the court and of the parliament?” I ſhall 
© not be ungrateful, (anſwered I) © I ſhall repay the truſt you 
© repoſe in me, by diſcovering to you a ſecret of leſs unport- 


© ance but yet of no little weight. I was juſt now ſhewed a 
© letter from the Mareſchal d'Hocquincourt + to Madam de 


* Montbazon, that contains only theſe : The beauti- 
« fulleſt of women may reckon Peranne | hers. I have like- 
* wiſe received this morning a letter from Buſſy Lamet, that 
* ſays that we may reckon upon Mezieres.” 4 Madam de 


Bovillon, tranſported with joy at this, claſped me about the 


neck: we now thought ourſelves ſure of every thing; and in 
a quarter of an hour's time, we reſolved upon all the parti- 
cular meaſures which we were to obſerve, according to the 
plan which you have already ſegn. 


J muſt not omit in this place, a ſaying of Mr. de Bouil- 


lon's : as we were examining the means how to draw the army 


* Charlotte de la Tour, who died unmarried in 16632. 
| + Charles de Monchi, Marguis d Hocquincourt, Gower- 
nor of Peronne, &c. Mareſchal of France in 16 57, and killed 
| before Dunkirk in 1658. Us 
| | A. town in Picardy, uton the river Somme, and at that 
time one of the heys of France. | | 


A town upon the river Maexe, in the province of Cham. 
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fail the day following to give them a fuller anſwer o in writ- 
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out of Paris, without giving any miſtruſt to the parliament ; 


Madam de Bouillon, who was (as I faid before) tranſported in. 
with joy at ſo much news, could now give no attention fin 
to our diſcourſe ;, and Mr. de Bouiſſon (obſerving that what 


I had been told about Mr. de Turenne, worked likewiſe d. 
upon me ſo as to make me mind but little what we were | 
_ about) faid to me with ſome kind of anger: © I forgive it 


- : | r N - . u 
my wife, but I cannot forgive it you. The old Prince F 
of Orange uſed to fay, That at the tins that we receive the bs 
 beft news about the moſt important matters, ue ought then to | 
mind moſi the ſmalleft matters in band. 2 


The twenty: fourth of this month of F , thoſe that 15 
were deputed by the parliament, and who had the day before 
received their paſſes, went to give the Queen an account of 
the audience granted to the Archduke's envoy. The court 
failed not to make uſe of this opportunity to enter into a ne- 

lation. For, although the deputies in their paſſes had not 
ir ſeveral titles given them, but were only called by their 
- Family names, yet were they not looked upon at court is 
having loſt their ſeveral ranks and places. The Queen told 
tem, that they would have done better not to have given the 
. enyoy audience; but that the thing was done and could not 
de remedied : that it was now time to think of a good peace: 
that as for her, ſhe was well diſpoſed-towards it : that 
the Chancellor having been ill for ſome days, ſhe would not 


_ Ing. The Duke of Orleans, and the Prince of Condé, ſpoke 
| Mill in a more politive manner. They promiſed the Depu- 
ties, with whom they had long conferences, to open all the 
paſſages, as ſoon as the parliament liad impowered Deputies 
to treat. * | 
The ſame day we received information, that the Prince of 
Condé intended to throw into the river all the flour that was 
- in Goneſſe, and in the neighbouring places, becauſe the 
country le brought it in abundance into the city, We 
| that deſign : the army marched betwixt nine and 
ten at night, and ſtood the whole night in order of hattle be- 
fore St. Dennis, to (hinder the Mareſchal du Pleſſis, who was 
there with eight hundred horſe of the gendarmery, from an- 
noying our convoy, We made uſe on that occaſion of all 
the carts, waggons, and horſes, that could be found in Paris. 
The Mareſchal de la Mothe detached himſelf with 10co 7 
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Nat anſwer is inſerted at large in the fourth volumc. 
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and t into the city all the proviſions which he found 
in G „and in all the adjacent parts, without loſing a 
ſingle man or a ſingle horſe. The Queen's gens d'armes 
fell” upon our rear, but were repulſed by St. Germain 
d' Apchon, as far as the river of St. Dennis. | 
hat ſame day likewiſe, Flamarin came to Paris, being ſent: 
by the Duke of Orleans to condole with the Queen of England 
upon the death of«the King her huſband, which had been 
known but three or four days before. But that was only a 
pretence for Flamarin's coming, the true cauſe of which was 
this: it came into the head of la Riviere, with whom Flama- 
rin was intimate, to eſtabliſh by his means a correſpondence 
with Mr. de la Rochefoucaut; Flamarin being likewiſe very 
familiar with him. 1 knew at every inſtant what paſſed 
between them, by the means of Madam de Pomereux, with, 
whom Flamarin was in love, and to whom he 3 all 
his tranſactions. That gentleman knew that Cardinal Mazarin 
had told la Riviere, in a manner that this laſt believed it, that 
the only obſtacle to his being made a Cardinal, lay in the 
Prince of Conti, Flamarin therefore thought that he could 
do his friend no greater ſeryice than to enter into a negotiation 
that might diſpoſe things to an union between them. He ſaw _ 
Mr. de la Rochefoucaut upon that ſubject, whom he found 
not at all hard to perſuade, _ La Rochefoucaut kept his bed 
| when he ſaw him, by reaſon of the wound he had received, 
which incommoded him much; and he was beſides extremely 
weary of the civil war. He told Flamarin, that he came into 
it much againſt his will, and that if he had arrived from 
Poitou two months before the fiege. of Paris, he certainly 
would baye prevented Madam de Longueville from engaging. 
in that bad affair, but that I had made uſe of his abſence ta : 
embark both the Prince of Conti and her in it: that he had. | 
found them too far engaged to make them break off; that his. 
wound was become a new obſtacle to the deſign he had of 
uniting the Royal Family: that that devil of a Coadjutor 
was a together againſt any peace, and was continually beſet- 
ting the Prince of Conti and Madam de Longueville, in 
order to ſhut up all the avenues towards it; 2nd that his ill- 
neſs prevented his remedying thoſe evils. Mr. de la Roche- | 
foucaut concerted after this with Flamarin all thoſe meaſures, -— 
which, it is thought, obliged afterwards the Prince of * | 
. to. 


A borough diftant three leagues from Paris, where, by , 


reaſon of th | k 
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to deſiſt from his nomination to the cardinalſhip, and to yield 
it to Ja Riviere. I was informed of all theſe by Madam 
de Pomereux, and after I had got all the light which I 
thought neceſſary, I cauſed the Prevoſt-des hands to 
order Flamarin to depart the town, ' becauſe the time allowed 
him by his paſs had been out for ſome days paſt, ' 
The 26th of this month the parliament fell into ſome 
| heats, upon the news that was brought them that Grancey 
had beſieged Brie-comte-Robert, with 5000 foot and 3000 
horſe, the greateſt part of the members being moſt riĩdiculouſly 


for the hazarding a battle invorder to relieve it. It was with 


a great 'deal-of pains that our Generals could diſſuade them 
from that deſign. The place was good for nothing, or was 
at leaſt uſeleſs for many reaſons. Mr. de Bouillon, whom 
the gout kept at home, ſent his opinion in writing to the com- 
p*ny, who appeared on this oceaſion more like a mob than 
any thing elſe. Bourgogne, who commanded in that town, 
_ Jurrendered it that ſame day. If he had held out longer, 
I do not know whether it had been poſſible to prevent the 
attempting ſome fooliſh thing or other, to appeaſe the imper- 
tinent noiſe of theſe bawlers, though it had been done againſt 
all the rules of war. I made uſe, however, of this oppor- 
- tunity to bring them to deſire of themſelves, that our army 


mould be no longer kept incloſed within the walls of the 


ton. The Count de Maloze * by my direction told the 


Preſident Charton, That he knew for certain that the reaſon 
of our not relieving Brie - comte -Robert, was the impoſſi- 
bility of getting the army out of Paris time enough, and 


that that had been before the only cauſe of the loſs of Cha- 


- | genton. The Preſident de Meſmes had likewiſe, by my 
direction, notice given him, as coming from very good hands, 


-_ of the pretended exity in which I was, becauſe that, on 


the one fide, I plainly perceived that the loſs of thoſe two 
places, of Brie-comte-Robert, and of Charenton, was im- 
puted by the public to the keeping obſtinately our army ſhut 
up within the walls of Paris; and that on the other fide, I 
could not abide the thought of removing the ſoldiers ever fo 
little from my fight, becauſe they were ſo many hirelmgs 


that cried me up both in the ſtreets and in the court- halls. 
All this train took fire. The Prefident Charton ſpoke now 
of nothing elſe but of encamping : the Preſident de Meſmes, 
at the end of every ſpeech be made, preſſed upon the neceſſity 
of not leaving our army uſeleſs. The Generals ſeemed - 
c 
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be embarraſſed at that propoſal; and I ſeemed as if 1 would 


tradicted it. We were in that manner preſſed for 
_ 3 days before we yielded, after which, we conſented 


ight 
1 what we withed more by much than any of thoſe that 


were ſo preſſing. s 


- Noirmoutier went that ſame day out of Paris with fifteen 
hundred horſe, and brought from Dammartin and the 


neighbouring places an immenſe quantity of corn and flour. 


The Prince of Condé could not be every where: he hac 


not horſe enough to make himſelf maſter of the country 
round about, which aſſiſted Paris. There was more corn 
brought in than was ſufficient to ſubſiſt the town for ſix. 
weeks, though by the knavery of the bakers, and the want of 


cate of the town-officers, it was ngg managed ſo well as it 


* 


oughlt. 1 a 
The 27th, the firſt t made his report to the parlia- 
ment of what had paſſed at St. Germains, and the Generals 


were deſired to be preſent there in the afternoon to deliberate 
upon the propoſitions made by the court. Mr, de Beaufort 
and I had much ado to reſtrain the people from entering into 
the grand chamber: they were extremely incenſed at the de- 
puties, whom they threatened to throw into the river ; ſaying, 
that they had had conferences with Mazarin, and had betrayed 


them before we could appeaſe them; and the jeſt was, that 


them. We were forced to make uſe of all our credit with. 


the parliament thought us the authors of all that tumult. 
Credit with the people is attended with that evil, that it. 


makes us anſwerable for all that they do even againſt aur 
conſent, The experience which we had of this that marn- __ 


ing, obliged us to deſire the Prince of Conti to ſend the par- 


liament word that he could not poſſibly be with them that 


afternoon, and to pray them to put off the deliberation till the 


next morning. We thought in the mean while, that it would 
be proper for us to aſſemble at Mr. de Bouillon's, and con- 
fult there together what was beſt for us to do in the preſent- 
conjuncture, when we found ourſelves betwixt the parhament 


that was-for a peace, the people that murmured becauſe 1 1 1 


were for a war, and the Spaniards that might be at our co 


either for peace or war, as their intereſt led them, We were. 


not much leſs embarraſſed at this meeting than we had feared. 
to have been at the parliament. The Prince of Conti, direct. 
ed by Mr. de la Rechefoucaut, ſpoke as if he had been for- 
war, but his actions ſhewed that he inclined to peace. The 
part which I ſaw him play there, and what I knew of Fla- 


marin, left me no.room to doubt but that he was expecting 8 
| ſome. 
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ſome anfwer from St. Germains. The-leaſt of what Mr. 
&Elbeuf propoſed; was to ſend at once the whole body of 
the porliament to the Baſtile. Mr. de Bouillon had not 
fad any thing in relation to Mr. de Turenne, whoſe declaring 
for us was not as yet made public. I durſt,not inſiſt upon the 
reaſons that made me judge it neceſſary to let every thing 
run on gently, till our having a camp formed at ſome diſtance 


- from the city, and our hearing both of Mr. de Turenne's 


being on the march with his army, and of the Spaniards ad- 
vancing to our frontiers, ſhould have put us in a condition to 
make the parliament act in the manner we pleaſed. Mr. de 
Beaufort, who was not a perſon fit to be intruſted with any 
ſecret of im , becauſe of Madam de Montbazon that 
could not be relied on, wgs at a loſs why the credit which both 
He and I had with the peopl& ſhould not be made uſe of on 
this occaſion. Mr. de Bovillon might have found, more 
than any body elſe, his private account in the public com- 
buſtion, and for that reaſon he ſided with me no further than 
he thought it decent” for him to be for the moderate way, 
which was not to diſturb by any ftirring of the people what 
was to be debated the next day at the parliament. As there 
was not the leaſt doubt to be made of the company's em- 


racing even with precipitancy the offers which the court made 


of treating, nothing hardly could be oppoſed to the reaſons of 


_ - thoſe that were for Mrring up the people, as being the only 
means for preventing the doings of the parliament. Mr. de 
* Beavfort came full fail into it. Mr. d'Elbeuf, who had that 


moment received a ſcornful letter from la Riviere, 


played the bülly. You may imagine what my trouble was, 


when I reflected how inconvenient it would for me, 
either_not to prevent a commotion that would infallibly be 
laid to my charge, or to oppoſe it with thoſe to whom I durſt 
not diſcoyer the moſt ſolid reaſons which I had to diſapprove 
it, The firſt courſe that I took, was to (ide with the Prince 


of Conti in his uncertain and ambiguous manner of ſpeak- 


3 


bow they were diſpoſed, and how eaſy it wou 


Ing. But when J perceived that that kind of nonſenſe might 
indeed hinder the reſolying to ſtir up the people, but would 
not be able to bring us to a reſolution of oppoſing any com- 
motion, which was however a thing neceffary, conſidering 

"a be for any 


one, the leaſt in their favour, to heat and to inflame them, I 
thought that it was no longer time to ſtand wavering. I de- 
_ clared myſelf publicly: I explained to them all the ve 


©». fame reaſons which I had before made uſe of in private 4 7 
it to Mr. de Bouillon? I inſiſted that nothing new ſhou 


d be 


* done, 
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done, till by Fuenſaldagne's anſwer we were certainly in- 
formed of = we might expect from the Spaniards; and 
this reFon ſerved me inſtead of the others which I durſt not 
mention, and which had more naturally occurred from-Mr. 
de Turenne's declaring for us, and from our project of en- 
camping our forces at ſome ſmall diſtance from Paris. Ke 

I experienced in this occaſion, that one of the greatefi 
inconveniences of a civil war, i: that one ought to fludy with 
a-greater care what is to be hid from one's friends, than 
what is to be done againſt tne's enemies. I bad luck enough 
to bring the company to my opinion, becauſe Mr. de Bouillon 
came again over toit, being convinced that in this conjuncture, 
any commotion whatſoever mult be fatal to its authors, But 
what he told me upon that ſubje& after the company was 
retired, made me ſee plainly that as ſoon as our army was 
encamped, that our treaty with Spain was concluded, and that 
Mr. de Turenne had declared for us, he was reſolved to get 
free from the parliament's yoke, or rather its pedanitry, 1 
told him that as for my part I was ready to join with him for 
that purpoſe, when Mr. de Turenne had once declared z but 
that he might eably judge that till that time, I could not diſ-—-— 
unite myſelf from the parliament, though I plainly faw my» = 
ſelf ruined by it, becauſe I was at leaſſ ſure o erving my 
honour by 23 7h to a body, whoſe any private 
perſon can hardly be thought in the wrong to follow, Where - 
as ſhould I contiibute to its ruin, before we had, to ſupply 
that want, a party that was French in the bottom, and that 
| had nothing to make it odious, I might very eaſily be reduced 
to become at Bruſſels a copy of the exiles of the league. 

But that as-for him he might, better than I, find his account 

in it, from his capacity in war and the fettlements which he 
might expect from the Spaniards; that he ought however to 
remember the Duke d'Aumale, who came to nothing when. 

he was reduced only to the protection of Spain; that it was 
therefore neceſſary as well for him, as for me, to have a party 
within the kingdom that might be relied upon, before we 
turned our thoughts towards leaving the parliament; and 


that we ought even to reſolve to bear with that 2 till 
we ſaw what would become of the Spaniards march, of the 


encampment 


* Charles of Lorrain, Duke d'Aumale, ho being dif 
ſatisfied with the peace which the Duke de Mayenne, the bead 
of the league, concluded with King Henry the Fourth e 
France, retired tq, the Spaniards, and died in the Lows _ 
Countries in 1619 br 1620. | | "+ 
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encampment of our army, and of Mr. de Turenne's declar- 
ing for us, which laſt was the capital point, becauſe it hrought 
over to us a body of troops that had no manner of foreign 
dependency, but was purely French, and able of itſelf to carry 
on the buſineſs. This laſt conſideration brought Madam de 
Bouillon, who came to us as ſoon as the company was gone, 
to be of that opinion. She at firſt appeared mighty angry 
that the company*was parted without reſolving upon making 
themſelves maſters of the parliament. * I well knew, faid ſhe 


to Mr. de Bouillon, and I had told you as much, that you 


© would not refiſt the Coadjutor.* «* Would you, Madam,” 
anſwered he, deſire the Coadjutor to venture, upon our 
© ſcore, the becoming Fuenſaldagne's chaplain ? Is it poſſi- 
© ble that you cannot comprehend what he has been preach- 


© ing to you for three days together? I ſpoke in my turn, 


and faid to Madam de Bouillon, without any heat: Do 
© not you agree, Madam, that we ſhall be able to take more 
© certain meaſures, when our camp is formed, when we have 
© an anſwer from the Archduke, and when Mr. de Tu- 


_ © renne's declaring for us ſhall become public ?? Ay, but 


fays ſhe, © the parliament will do things to-morrow, that will 


© render uſeleſs all that yon are waiting for.” No, Ma- 


© dam,” replied 1, let the parliament do what they pleaſe 
Cs IF what we whit for arrives; we hall be in = 


© condition to laugh at all that they can do.“ © Do you give 


© me your word for that?“ faid ſhe. * More than that, 
Madam,” anſwered I, I am ready to ſign it with my 
© blood.” That you ſhall do immediately, cried ſhe. At 


that ſhe bound my thumb with ſilk, whatever the Duke could 
ſay. She pricked it with a needle, and drew ſome blood from 
it, with which ſhe made me ſign the following words: I 


© promiſe her Grace the Dutcheſs of Bouillon, to remain 
< united with the Duke her huſband againſt the parliament, 
© incaſe that Mr. de Turenne advances with the army under 


bis command, within twenty leagnes of Paris, and declares 


© himſelf in favour of that city. Mr. de Bouillon burnt 
but joined himſelf to me, to 


convince his lady that if what we waited for came to paſs, 
we ſhould be able to ſtand our ground, whatever the parlia- 
ment did ; but if it did not come to paſs, we ſhould remain 
with this fatisfation, not to have occaſioned diſorders from 
which I could reap nothing but ſhame and ruin, and wherein 
the houſe of Bouillon could meet with no advantages but 


. We 


* 
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wie had almoſt done talking, when a note was 
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from the Vicar of St. Paul's, to inform me that Touc | 
Captain of Mr. d'Elbeuf's guards, had ſcattered ſome money 
among the journeymen of the Rue St. Antoine, that they 
might go the next day to cry down the peace in the court- 
hall. M de Bouillon in concert with me, writ at that in- 
ſtant to Mr. d'Elbenf theſe few words upon the back of a 
card, to expreſs his haſte: There is no ſafety for you to- 
© morrow at the parliament.” This brought Mr. d'Elbeuf 


immediately to Mr. de Bouillon's, to know the meaning of 


it. Mr. de Bouillon told him, that he had juſt then notice 


given him that the people had a fancy that both Mr, d'Elbeuf 


and he held intelligence with Cardinal Mazarin, and that he 
thought it therefore injudicious to venture the next day 
among the crowd which the parliament's deliberation would 
infallibly bring into the court-hall, Mr. d'Blbeuf, who knew 
that he had but few for him among the people, but who like- 
wiſe knew that. he ſhould not be much fafer by keeping at 
home than going abroad, ſaid, that he was afraid that bis not 
appearing upon ſuch an occaſion would be taken notice of to 


his prejudice. Mr. de Bouillon, who had no other purpoſe 
in this than to put him in fear of a commotion, took of 
his words to make the more ſure of him by another-means, 
He ſaid that he was perſuaded as well as he, that it would be 
beſt for him to go to the parliament, but that he ought not to 
go thither like a dupe; that his beſt way therefore, was to 
thither in company with me z, upon which the Duke de Bouil- 
lion defired that the matter might be left to his management, 
promiſing to find out a way that ſhould. appear unaffected, 
even to me, for our going together. 2 ; 
The next day, which was the 28th of February, I went to 
the parliament with Mr.d'Elbeuf, and I found in the hall a 
crowd of people, crying : Long live the Coadjutor : no peace x 
no Mazarin. Mr. de Begufort happened to come in at that 
ſame time by the great ſtair-caſe, and as his name was made 
to reſound with mine, that gave occaſion to think that what 
was but a mere effect of chance, had been projected in con- 
cert by us, with an intent to diſturb the parliament's delibe- 
rations. In that manner, becauſe in caſes of edition, 
what makes it to be believed, ſerves to increaſe it, we were 


8 Þ 


like todo in an inſtant what we had laboured to prevent for 


above a week. 
The firſt Prefident, and the Preſident de Meſmes, who 
jointly with the other deputies had ſuppreſſed the anſwer * - 

| which 


* That anſwer is put down at lengtb in the Fourth Volume, 


&' 


which they had in writing from the Queen, by reaſon of ſome 
= in it which they thought too harſh, and which they 
were afraid might exaſperate 1 minds, ſet off with 
- the fine words they could, the obliging manner in which the 
| had ſpoke to them. After this, they went about to 
berate, and, after ſome conteſts relating to the power that 
ſhould be given to the deputies, it was reſolved that they 
ſhquld have a full and intire power; that the place which the 
Queen ſhould pleaſe to appoint for a conference ſhould be 
of ; that four preſidents, two counſellors of the 


Grand Chamber, one of each Chamber of Inqueſts, one of 


the Chamber of Requeſts, either one or two of the Generals, 
two Counſellors out of each of the other ſovereign Courts, 
with tht Prevoſt-des-Marchands, ſhould be for depu- 
ties that notice of this ſhould be given to the Duke de 
Longueville, and to the deputies of the parliament of Roũen 
and of Aix; and that the King's counſel ſhould be ſent the 
next day, to demand the opening of the paſſages which the 
Queen had promiſed. to grant. The Prefident de Meſmes, 
ized to find no Manner of oppoſition either from the 
Generals or me, ſaid to the firſt Preſident: Here is a 
© mighty. harmony! But I fear the ſequel of this pretended 
© moderation.” I believe that he was ſtill more ſurprized at 
what paſſed, after the uſher of the court had acquainted the 
company that the people threatened to. kill all thoſe that 
ſhould vote for a conference before Mazarin was expelled the 
kingdom. I went out with Mr. de Beaufort to oblige the ſedi- 


tious to retire, and the parliament roſe and went away without 
any manner of danger. I was ſurprized myſelf at the eaſineſs 
we met with on this occaſion, but it brought the parliament to 


a pitch of boldneſs that was like to undo them. 

The ſecond of March; Champlatreux (fon to the firſt Pre- 
ſident) brought to the e pang. by his father's direction, a 
letter from the Duke of Orleans, and another from the Prince 
of .Conde, wherein both of them Expreſſed their joy for the 
ſtep that the parliament had taken, but wherein, at the ſame 
- time, they denied that the Queen had promiſed the opening of 
the paſſages. I cannot repreſent the rage with which the 
company in general, and each particular member, were ſeized 
at the hearing of this news. The firſt Preſident was ſhocked 
at this proceeding : he ſpoke of it with a great deal of anger 


_ tothe Preſident de Neſmond, whom the parliament had ſent to 


him to defire him to write about it to the two Princes. Word 

was ſent to the. King's counſel, who were gone that morning 

to St. Germains to get the neceſſary paſſes, that — 
| | dec 
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declare that the parſiament would not enter into any confer- 


ences till they had made good at court the promiſe made to 
the firſt Preſident. I thought this was a fit time to put the 


- company upon taking ſome ſteps which might convince the 


court that all their courage was not loſt, I left my feat, 
under pretence of going towards the fire, and I defired/Pelle- 
tier, brother to la Houſſaye, to ſpeak to old Brouſſel from me, 

and to tell him, that, conſidering how little the court was to 


| be truſted, I adviſed him to propoſe the raiſing of inore troops, 
was 


and the giving out more commiſſions. That 
received with applauſe; the Prince of Conti was deſired to 
deliver them, and ſix counſellors were named under him to go 
about it. | 2 4 
The third of March they applied themſelves with eager- 

neſs to oblige people to pay their taxes, which nobody cared 
now to do, expecting that the conference would end in a 

Mr. de 2 made uſe of this conjuncture, by the advice of 
the Duke Bouillon, the Mareſchal de la Mothe, and my- 
ſelf, to try to give the parliament more life. He ſpoke to 
them in his own dialect, againſt the contravention, adding | 
that he promiſed them, both in his and the other Generals 
names, to open all the paſſages in a fortnight's time, if the 
company was pleaſed to come to a firm reſolution not" to 
ſuffer themſelves to be any longer amuſed by deceitful pro- 
poſals, which ſerved only to ſuſpend the motion in which the 
whole kingdom was, and its declaring in favour of the capital 
city, which it had done before now, had it not been for the 
rumour of their negotiations and conferences. The effect 
which theſe few words had upon every body's mind is not to 
be expreſſed. It was generally expected that they would have 
broke the treaty. But the thing took quite another turn in 
a few moments. The King's counſel came back from St. 
Germains. They brought paſſes for the deputies, and words 
without any meaning for the ſubſiſting of Paris. For, inſtead 
of —— the paſſages, they granted leave for one hundred 


muids * of corn to enter every day into the town. Th 


even left out affectedly the word, every day, in their firſt paſs, 
that they might explain it as they found it convenient. Theſe 


- 
* 


paſſes however were enough to ſatisfy the parliament, They 


no longer remembered what they had faid a quarter of an 


hour before, and the deputies prepared themſelves to go the 
— next day to Ruel, which was the place that the Queen 
appointed for the conference. : | | | 
We 


* 4 muid of cornonght to weigh 2640 poands.. 


. the thing to the company, as if he had thoug 


tiver at the Port- a- Anglois, with redoubts that had cannon 
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We had. a meeting the evening of that ſame day at Mr. 
de Bouillon's, — 4 — were preſent the Prince of Conti, 
Mr. de Beaufort, Mr. d' Elbeuf, the Mareſchal de la Mothe, 


Mr. de Briſſac, the Preſident de Bellievre, and myſelf, to 
-confider whether it was fit for the Generals to ſend deputies, 


Mr. d'Elbeuf, who had a mind to be himſelf deputed, in- 
fiſted much upon ſending. Nobody elſe was for it, becauſe 


we thought it much the beſt to be left with a full liberty 


either to do or not to do it, as occaſion ſhould require. Be- 
fides, what could have been more injudicious than for us to 
ſend to the conference at Ruel, when we were upon the point 
of concluding a treaty with Spain, gud wey moment telling 
the Spaniſh envoy, that the reaſon for our ſuffering the con. 
ference was, becauſe it was in our power to break it by means 
of the people the moment we pleaſed, Mr. de Bouillon, 
who began 3 and who 1 been to 
mark out the where our opoſed 

ib de had thought K but in 
the morning. The Prince of Conti wanted reſolution either 


N to approve of it, becauſe he had not conſulted his Oracle, 


or to be againſt it, becauſe he durſt not oppoſe Mr. de Bou- 
illon in any propoſal he made relating to war. Meſſieurs de 
Beaufort, de la Mothe, de Briflac, and de Bellievre, whom 
he had let into the ſecret, were mightily for it. Mr. d'Elbeuf 
was againſt it, and gave ſorry reaſons for his opinion. I 


| Joined myſelf to him, to cover our defign the better, ſayi 


that the parliament might have reaſon to complain that ſuc 
a hong was done without their having a hand in it. To 
that Mr. de Bouillon anſwered in a ſeeming anger, that far 
from that, the parliament had been complaining for three 
weeks -together, that neither the Generals nor the troo 


Adurſt attempt the ſhewing their heads out of the walls of 


city ; that he took no notice of the noiſe made upon 
that account ſo long as he thought there was for our 
hate to incamp, but that having found a poſt where they 
might lie as ſafe as in Paris, and be of more uſe, he thought 
it reaſonable to give the public ſatisfaction in that point. 
The next day being the 4th of March, the deputies went 
to Ruel, and our army got out of Paris, and marched to the 
c that was formed between the Marne and the Seine, the 
footbeiog poſted At Villejuifve and Bicerſtre, and the horſe at 
Vitri and at Ivry. A bridge of boats was built upon the 
in 
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in them, Thoſe of the parliament that were well inclined 
to the party, were willing to think that our arm would act 
with much more vigour, and thoſe that were 'for the court 
fancied to themſelves that the people wanting now the army 
to encourage them, would grow more ſupple. Even at'St. 
Germains they faricied the ſame, and the Preſident de Meſmes 

- magnified mightily there what he had faid in the parliament 
to oblige the Generals to draw their army out of the walls of 
Paris. Senneterre, who was the man of the court that un- 
derſtood things the beſt, and who found out quickly for what 
end we had ; wha it, was not long before he undeceived them. 
He told the firſt Preſident and the Preſident de Meſmes, that 
they were both made fools of, and would quickly perceive it, 

I muſt, for the ſake of truth, take notice here of the very 

words that gentleman uſed, which will ſhew what his capa- 
city was. The firſt Prefident, Who was a plain down-right 
man, that never extended his views to two things at once, 

| hearing of the camp at Villejuifve and ſaying with a 
mighty joy, that the- Coadjutor would now 1 
his hirelings to cry him up in the Court- hall; and the Pre- 
Gdent de Meſmes having added, ay, and many of his cut- 
throat; Senneterre anſwering them both, ſaid theſe words 3 
© It is not, gentlemen, the Coadjutor's intereſt to kill you, 
© but to ſubje& you: the people alone would ſerve him for” © 
* the firſt turn : the camp will ſerve him admirably well for 
* the ſecond. If he is not an honeſter man than he is thought 
© here, the civil war will laſt a long time.“ The Cardinal 
owned the next day that Senneterre was in the right, becauſe 
the Prince of Cond found that out army that was not to be 
attacked at the poſt it was in, would be able to do him more 
hurt than if it had remained in the city, and becauſe we be- 
gan to ſpeak- higher than uſual in the parliament. 

We had an ocgaſion offered us to do it the very afternoon 
of the day on which the deputies left Paris, which was, as 

I have ſaid, the 4th of March. They got to Ruel by four 
in the afternoon, and at their coming they were told, that 
Cardinal Mazarin was of the number of thoſe whom the 
Queen had named to aſſiſt at the conference. The deputies 
inſiſted, that after what the company had done againſt bim, 
they would not confer with him. Mr. le Tellier told them, 
by the Duke of Orleans's order, that, the Queen thought it 
ſtrange that the parliament was not ſatisfied to treat with their 
King as with an equal, but would even limit his authority ſo - 

| far as to afſume Wh liberty of excluding the deputies he 
named. The firſt Preſident would not yield, nor the court 
neither, ſo that they were upon the point of breaking - 
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We had notice given us of this by the Preſident le Coigneux 
and Longueil, with whom we a private correſpondence. 
Our anſwer to them was that they hould by no means yield, 
and that they ſhould even ſhew as in confidence to the Pref, 
dent de Meſmes and to Menardeau, who werb both great de- 
pendants on the court, the end of a letter wherein I had 

wit theſe words to Longueil by way of poſtſcript; We 

1 have taken our meaſures, and are in a condition to ſpeak 
© more roundly than we have hitherto thought fit to do; and 
© this moment after my letter was writ, I have heard a piece 

- © of news which obliges me to tell you by way of advice, 
I chat the parliament will undo themſelves if they do not go 

very wiſely to work. This, added to ſome diſcourſe 

which we had held on the firſt of March in the Great Cham- 
ber, being by the fire-fide, obliged the deputies to keep firm 
in refuſing to adryit the Cardinal to the conference, which 
article was ſo odious to the people, that we had loſt all man- 
ner of credit with them had we ſuffered it ; and if the de- 
puties had yielded, we had been neceſſitated to ſhut the gates 
againſt them at their coming to Paris. The court relented 
when they found that the firſt Preſident and his colleagues 
were in earneſt about coming back, having demanded a, con- 
for. that purpole. Duke of Orleans ſent for the 
fin Prefident and the Preſident de Meſmes. Los ſought 
for ſome expedients, and they agreed that two perſons of the 
King's fide, and two of the deputies, ſhould meet at the 
Duke of Orleans's, and confer there about the propoſals made 
by either ſide; which conference they ſhould: report to the 
other deputies reſpectively. This medium, which did not eaſe , 
the Cardinal of his vexation for not conferring with the par- 
liament, and which obliged him to leave Ruel, and to re- 
turn to St. Germains, was joyfully accepted. 

I ſhall not fail to take notice of the principal deliberations 
that paſſed during the whole conference, which I ſhall men- 
tion in their order, together with what paſſed at that ſame 
time in the parliament, intermixing with it what other inci- 
dents may have relation with what paſſed either at the parlia- 
ment or at the conference. 2 | 
_ The fifth of March arrived at Paris Don Franciſco Pizar- 
ro a ſecond envoy from Flanders, who brought with him the 
Archduke's and the Count de Fuenſaldagne's anſwer to Don 

Joſeph d' Illeſcas's diſpatches. He likewiſe brought with him 

à full power to treat with every one, with private inſtructions 

for Mr. de Bouillon of fourteen ſid paper cloſe writ, 

beſides a very obliging letter which he brought likewiſe 2 * 


— 
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gueville, acting as Mr, de la Rochefoucaut ſuggeſted to - 
them, were willing to bind themſelves to Spain, almoſt 


' CARDINAL DE RETZ, an 
the Archduke to the Prince of Conti, and a billet-for me 
from the Count de Fuenſal very well turned, but at 
the ſame time very ſubſtantial, The Count faid that the 


King his maſter dec —_— he would not confide in my.pro- 


miſe, but would put tire truſt in what I ſhould promiſe 
Madam de Bouillon. The inſtructions which I have menti- 
oned expreſſed the perfect confidence he repoſed in me, ang 
I found out the. Duke and Dutcheſs of Bouillon's hand un 
Fuenſaldagne's characters. 45 | 

Two hours after the arrival of this ſecond envoy, we all 
met at the Town-houſe in the Prince of Conti's apartment, 
in order to come to a final reſolution, and the ſcene there was 
curious enough, The Prince of Conti and Madam de Lon» 


vithout any reftriftion ; and becauſe their meaſures with the 
court, which they thought to have brought to paſs by the 
means of Flamarin, came to nothing, run headlong 
into anothe extreme. Mr. d'Elbeuf, who had no other 
view than that of getting money, was for any thing that 
looked that way. Mr. de Beaufort, inſpired i he am de 
Montbazon, who meant to ſell him dear to the Spaniards, 
made a ſcruple to fign a treaty with the avowed enemies of 
the ki m. The Mareſchal de la Mothe declared; that 
he could come to no reſolution without the concurrence of 
Mr. de Longueville, and Madam de Longueville doubted 
much that her huſband would concur in this. Theſe were 
the ſame perſons who a fortnight before had unanimouſly re- 


ſolved to aſk for a full power from the Archduke in to 


treat with him. Mr. de Bouillon told them, that he did 
not imagine that they could be in the leaſt ſuſpence about 
treating, after the ſteps which they had taken towards the 
Archduke : that he defired them to remember that they had 
all told his envoy, that they ſtaid but for a full power, and 
for the hearing his propoſals, in order to ſign a treaty with 
him : that the Archduke had granted all that they had aſked, 
in the gallanteſt manner poſſible: that he went further, by 

cauſing his troops to march before any treaty was ſigned, and 
by bis leaving Bruſſels, and marching himſelf to their relief: 

that he begged they would conſider that the leaſt ſtep back» 
wards, after ſuch advances, might oblige the Spaniards” to 
enter into meaſures as much againſt our ſafety as our honour: 
that the ſo ill concerted ſteps which the parliament took, gave 
us every day juſt reaſon to fear their abandoning of us+ that 


but a few days ago, I had told them and * 


e 


om 
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that Mr. de Beavfort's credit and mine with the was 
fitter to do a fort of harm, which it was againſt our intereſt 
to do, than to put the party upon the foot we wanted : that 
be owned that the encamping of bh * forces would make us 
now” be more regarded "than we before, but that thoſe 
forces without ſome other potent help, at leaſt in the begin- 
| were inſufficĩent to make the party be thought as conſi- 


| as it ought to be: that it was therefore neceſſary to 
come to a treaty with the Archduke, and even to finiſh it, 


but not before we had well conſidered upon what foot to do 
it : that the Spaniſh envoys brought us indeed Carte-blanche, 
but that our buſineſs was to examine carefully in what man- 
ner we ſhould fill it up: that «thy prom — us every thing, 
becauſe in a treaty the. fron de may promiſe whatever 


- they pleaſe, but — the weakeſt a ace ſl be much more re- 


ſerved, and muſt never promiſe any thing but what they are 
able to perform: that he was acquainted with the Spaniards, 
and had had to do with them before: that were the 
m the world with whom it was moſt n y chiefly 

at to preſerve one's credit : that he ſhould therefore be 
_ extremely ſorry that their envoy ſhould perceive the leaſt 
ph — either wig Mr. de Beaufort and of the Mareſchal de 
s backwardneſs, or of the too t forwardneſs of 

the Prince of Conti and Mr. d'Elbeuf : that he entreated 


the envoys; but as there was no reaſon that the Prince of 
Conti and the others ſhould truſt him alone, he deſired that 
| — would conſent to his having me for his aſſiſtant, pro- 
hg not to take one ſtep but jointly with me: that I could 
not be ſuſpected by any body, becauſe I had publicly de- 
clared from the day that the civil war began, that I never in- 
tended.ts gain the leaſt advantage by it, either whilſt it ſhould 
continue, or at the time that a peace was made. 
This ſpeech of Mr. de Bouillon's brought every one to be 


of his mind. We were (he and I) charged to confer with | 


the enyoy, and to give the next day an account to the Prince 


of Conti and the Generals of what we had done. 2p 
From the Prince of Conti's, Mr. de Bouillon brought me 


; to his houſe, and brought likewiſe along with us Madam de 
Bouillon, whom we met at the Town-houſe. There we 
adviſed in what manner we were to act with the two envoys, 
and that was not an eaſy thing to determine, in a party of 

which the parliament was the body, when that body was 
actually in conference with the court. Mr. de Bouillon aſ- 


2 that the — abi to . 
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them all to leave him the management for ſome days of botn 
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before we had engaged not to lay down arms but 
with them, that is, not till a genetal peace ſhould be made. 
But what ſafety was there for us to enter into ſuch an engage - 
ment, at a time when we were not ſure that the parliament 
would not at every inſtant conclude a particular ? Tis 
true, that we might for ſome time chicane with them, and 
retard their ſteps. But we had as yet no confirmation about 

Mr. de Turenne, whoſe deſign was much better known te 
us than the ſucceſs it might have. We had beſides an ac. 
count that Anetonville, who comliinded Mr. de Longue- * 
ville's company of gens-d-'armes, and who was employee 
by that Duke to negotiate his affairs, had already been ſe- | 
cretly at St. Germains. We therefore had no ground that 

was ftrong enough on the fide of France to build the project 

upon, of maintaining ourſelves without, or rather againſt 

the parliament. Mr. de Bouillon (as I faid before) might 
have found his private account in breaking with that body. 

But I obſerved; that he hearkened more to Juſtice than to in- 

tereſt, which is a moſt rare diſpoſition. Madam de Bouillon 

acted nat fo right as he in that matter, and theſe are the words 
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; which he made. uſe of in anſwering her: I. Madam, 
- © the people of Paris at m diſpolal, and ſhould I find my 
of * account in taking ſuch ſteps as might be the ruin of the 
ed * Coadjutor and Mr. de Beaufort, I ſhould for their ſervice 
th * and my own honour be obliged to make no further-uſe of 
of * my advantage than what might conſiſt with the preventing 
5 * their ruin. This is not now the caſe : I have no influence 


10 * with the people; they can govern them at their pleaſure, 
* You have heard for four days together nothing elſe, but 


8 that theſe gentlemen's intereſt is, not to be inſtrumental in 
10 ſubjecting the parliament. You ought to be convinced gf 

this when you hear one of them ſay, that he will not charge 
Ki * himſelf to poſterity with the ſhame of having delivered 
h Paris into the hands of the Spaniards, only to become the 
. Count de Fuenſaldagne's chaplain; and when the other 
* * muſt be a greater idiot ſtill than he is (if that be poſſible) ; 
vp * ſhould he reſolve upon becoming a Spaniard by choice, 
| bearing as he does the name of Bourbon, The Coadjutor 
7 has repeated this ten times over to you theſe laſt four days, 
« and this to make you underſland, that neither he nor Mr. 
: de Beaufort are willing to ruin the parliament, by means 
en Jof the people, becauſe oy are perſuaded that they could | 
. not afterwards maintain themſelves but by the ſupport of * 
| * Spain, whoſe care would be in a little time to diſcredit- | 
2 them with the public.. Have I taken you right? ( ſaid * 

| de 


say no more to him as they came up ſtairs together. The 
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ve Bouillon to me) Then f 
ſelf to me he ſaĩd This being granted, our buſineſs is to 
©. hinder the parliament from forcing us to do what we agree 
1 would be repugnant to our i We have taken mea. 
© fſures to that effect, which we have room to hope will ſuc. 
©-ceed. But if by the event we find ourſelves deceived, and 
© that the parliament figns, whether we will or no, a peace not 
© only ſhameful but unſafe for us, what muſt we then do? J 
- < aſk you this the y, becauſe what we ſhall re. 

*-folve upon will guid&us in what we are now deliberati 
© about, which is, in hat proper manner we are to — 
© with the two Spaniſh envoys in finiſhing our _— M 
anſwer to Mr. de Bouillon was in the following words, which 
FT myſelf writ down in the fame room we were in, a quarter of 
an hour after they were ſpoken, * If we cannot keep the 
© parliament united to us by the meaſures which we have 
© taken,” and the motives we have ſo many times mentioned, 
© Tam of opinion, that rather than make uſe bf the people to 
© pull that body down, it were better to let them go on as 
© their inclination leads them, and rely altogether on the ſin- 
« cerity of dur intentions. I know that the world, which 
* always judges by the event, will not think ſp well of thoſe 
© intentions as they deſerve ; but I know likewiſe that in many 
_ © occaſions we ought to hope for a good event, no otherwiſe 

© than by doing our duty. I will not repeat here the reaſons 

© which ſhew ſo clearly in my opinion the rules which our 
duty injoins in this conjuncture. They ap plainly, 
< and in capital characters, as to what concerns Mr. de Bea u- 
fort and me. I will not pretend to read or explain what 
© concerns you. Give me leave however to diſcover to you 
an obſervation that I have made, which is, That not one 
< day paſſes, but at ſome time or other you are as little diſ- 
0 to become a Spaniard, as I am, But on the other 
C we ought, if poſſible, to guard ourſelves againſt the 
1 _ of the miniſters whom we have cruelly incenſed. 
c y ad 


vice is this: I would have the Generals ſign, as ſoon 

28 pron a treaty with Spain, whereby that crown engages 
© to bring. their army into France as far as Pont-a-verre, ſo 
< that it may be tied to do nothing, at leaſt on this fide that 
'© poſt, but in concert with us. | | 
I had ſcarce made an end of pronouncing theſe laſt words, 
when Briquemaut came in and told us that there was in the 
nent toom an expreſs from Mr. de Turenne, who had cried 
aloud; Gobd News, as he came into the court, but would 


Expreſs, 


and ks. 
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Erlac, Governor of Briſſac, who had 
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Expreſs, who was 4 Lieutenant of Mr. de Turenne's regi- 


ment, would not tell us his ne ws, but in a ſet ſpeech, which 
he did but ſorrily. Mr. de Turenne's letter to Madam de 
Bouillon was very ſhort: one that he wrote to me was not 
longer; and a paper folded like a memorial, and directed to 
Mademoiſolle de Bouillon, his fifter, writ in- eypher. 
We learned enough however to leave us no room to doubt 
but that he had declared himſelf; that his army, which was 
certainly the beſt in Europe, had done the like; and that 
ſed that deſign - 
with all bis might, had been obliged to retire into that place, 
with about a thouſand or twelve hundred men, which was - 
all that he could draw from the army to his fide. A quarter 
of an hour after the Expreſs was arrived, he remembered 
that he had a letter for me from the Viſcount de Lamet, a 


near relation, and an intimate friend of mine. His letter was 


full of all the aſſurances poſſible, that things went as well as 
we could have wiſhed ; he added, That he was marchin 

with two thouſand horſe directly to os, find that Mr. de Tu- 
renne was to follow upon a certain day, and to a certain 


place, with the reſt of the army. Mr. de Turenne gave the 


fame account to Mademoiſolle de Bouillon in the paper that 
was writ in cypher. " 

I dare fay, Madam, that you are amazed to ſee Mr. de Tu- 
teme, who all his life-time had not only been an enemy to 
faction, but who would never hearken to any thing that ſa- 
voured the leaſt of it, now declare himſelf of a ſudden againſt 
the court, when he had the King's army under his command, 
acting therein, I am ſure, in a manner which the Balafre * 
and the Admiral de Coligni, had confidered more than once 
upon. But you will ſtill be more amazed when I have owned 
to you, That to this ay I am at a loſs about the motive 
that put him upon acting in that manner, and when I have 
told you, That both the Duke and Dutcheſs of Bouillon 


| have. moſt ſolemnly aſſured me, that all they knew of it was, 
that what he did was not any-wiſe in regard to them, and 


© * « % LY | 8 a 
* Henry, the firft A the name, Duke of Guiſe, was called 


Balafre, or Slaſbed Face, bv reaſon of a wound be recen 
in the left cheek at the battle 4 and of which the 
ſear remained ſo long as be i The Admiral de Coligni 
and be had been friends in their youth, but became enemies 
—m_— t both of glory and of religion. They were both of 
them beads of two different parties, the Admiral of that of 


the Huguenots, and the Duke of Guiſe of that of the league. 
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that Mademoiſelle de Bouillon, who was the only confidant 
he had, either knew nothing of it herſelf, or always kept it 
ſecret. The manner in which he bebaved himſelf in this alan, 
Which he did not ſtand out for above four or five days, is 
likewiſe very amazing. I could never learn any thing about 
it, either from him or from thoſe that failed him. It required 
a merit as eminent as his was not to be ſullied by an action of 
this nature; and this example ſhews, That the malignity of 
vulgar ſouls is not always able to take away from extraordi- 
to loſe. | * 
_ 1 xeaſſume the diſcourſe which I was making to the Duke 
and Dutcheſs of Bouillon, when I was interrupted by the 
arrival of Mr. de Turenne's Expreſs. I am of opinion, 
(continued I) © that if the Spaniards will engage to come as 
© far as Pont · à · verre, and act nothing, at leaſt on this fide 
© that poſt, but in concert with us, that we ought to make no 
« difficulty of engaging, not to lay down our arms till a ge- 
"LEG ag be made, provided the Spaniards, will make 
good their 2 to the parliament, to ſtand to their arbi- 
tration. That promiſe is but a meer ſong, but that ſong is 
© neceſſary to ys, becauſe we may without much difficul 
© make ſomething material of it. I would not have adviſed, 
© a quarter of an hour ago, to have engaged fo far with the 
- © Spaniards ; and when the Expreſs came, I was about pro- 
© poling an expedient, which, in my opinion, would have 
.© ſatished them at a much leſs rate. But being aſſured by 
© the news we have received, that Mr. de Turenne is maſter 
of his army, and that the court has none to oppoſe it, but 
that which lies before Paris, I am perſuaded that we may 
not only engage with the Spaniards as far as they now deſire, 
© but that we ought to preſs them to it, ſhould they not defire 


„ jt, We have therein two advan „The is, that 


© -this engagement aggees as well with the private as with the 
public intereſt of our party, which does _ often happen : 
« the ſegond is, that the ſeveral ways that tend to thoſe two 
© forts of intereſts will quickly unite in one, which ſtill hap- 
© pens more ſeldom. true intereſt of the public is a ge- 
© neral peace: that of the company is to ſee order reſtored; 
«. your mtereſt, Sir, and that of the other Generals, and 
© mine likewiſe, is to contribute to the advantages which I 
© have mentioned, an1 to do it in a manner whereby we may 
. .© not only be in reality, but appear the chief authors of it. 
© All other — center in this one, aud the way to 
« obtain thoſe ER REY RHINE 205 £6 conn 
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» defirous of them. You know what I have publicly declared, 
« which is to refuſe any private advantage that I might n_ 
by our undertaking : I will make my word good to the full. 
12 are not in a like caſe; you would have Sedan reſtored 
* to you, in Which you are in the right. The Duke de Beau- 
fort would be Admiral, and is in the right likewiſe. Mr. 

« de Longueville has pretenſions of his own ;. in God's name 


© let him. The Prince of Conti and Madam de Longueville 


« would live no longer in the Prince of Conde's dependance; 

© no more they ſhall not. The way to. obtain theſe ſeveral 

 pretenſions, is at firſt to forbear demanding them. You 

eral peace ; you 
iards as ſoon as 

« poſſible, and enter into the moſt poſitive, and moſt ſaqied 

© engagements ; and for the greater ſatisfaction of the people, 

© you muſt add to the article of the general peace, the exclu- 

e fon of Cardinal Mazarin, their capital enemy; the Arch« 

duke muſt be deſired to advance with all diligence to Pont- 

a. verre, and Mr. de Turenne into Champaign. We muſt, 

© without loſing one moment, propoſe to the parliament what 

Don Joſeph d'1lleſcas has already propoſed to them about 

* the general peace ; we muſt bring them to be of our opinion, 

which will be eaſy, conſidering the condition they wall * 

« ceive that we are in; we muſt oblige the parliament to ſend 

© word to their deputies at Ruel, either to obtain of the 

© Queen the naming of a place for the holding conferences 

© about a „ or to come immediately back to the 

© parliament. I do not deſpair that the court, which will bes 

© redured to the laſt extremity, will embrace that propoſal z - 

© in which caſe is it not true, that nothing can be more glo- 

© rious for us ? I know very well, that if the court can be 

© brought to this, 1 of Spain will not leave matters to 

© the arbitration of the parliament, as he now promiſes; but 


I dare anſwer, that what I. was ſaying would prove true, 


* that is, that that promiſe, which in itſelf is but a ſong, 
c oi however oblige the miniſters to have a regard for the 


© pafliament, which could not but be very advantageous to 
* France, If the court refuſes that propoſal, can pre- 
tend to ſtand it out for two months together? Will not all 

' winces that are already wavering, declare for us? 

\ And is the army that the Prince of Conde commands, in 

© a condition to make head againſt the Spaniſh forces, and 

. * Mr. de Turenne's army and our Pon Theſe two _ 
© laſt armies, when they are joined together, will prevent any 
© danger that we might with 28 have feared from foreign 


vol. 1. © forces, 
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fal for a 
2 clarng. brings things to a poſſibility of coming to a good 
© end ; it gives us room to engage the parliament, with w 
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© forces, which will now be much more at our command than 


' ©'we at theirs, becauſe we ſhall not want their aid for the 


© Keeping of Paris, which we ſhall the more ſurely reckon 
cours, becauſe we ſhall be maſters of it by means of the 


| : _ E'parliament, and by the ſame means maſters of the people, 


Who are never more yours than when you hold them 

other hands than your own, Mr. de Turenne's declaring 
©'for us, opens the only way that may bring us to what 
©-otherwiſe we durſt not ſo much as have thought of, which 


© is an union betwixt Spain and the parliament for our de. 


© fence, becauſe by Mr. de Turenne's er the propo- 
peace becomes real and ſolid. His de- 


© what we ſhalf now do will one way or other prove adyan- 
< tagrous. But there is but the preſent inftant in which this 


engagement can prove either poſſible or uſeful. The firk 


© Prefident and the Preſident de Meſmes are abſent, and it 
© will be beyond compariſon eaſier for us to bring the com. 


* pany to paſs ＋ thing that we propoſe, whilſt they are ab- 
6 t, ey 5 


than if t were preſent: if thoſe two Preſidents 


perform faithfully the order that I have mentioned about 
A general peace; which we muſt oblige the parliament to 


< ſend them, we ſhall find our account in it, and ſhall unite 


© the whole body of the parliament together to go about 


© that great work. + If the court are abſolutely refolved to 


_ © rejedt that propoſal, and thoſe of the deputies that are de- 


© yoted to the court intereft refuſe to follow the parliament's 
« directions, and to run the ſame fortune with us, we ſhall 
© find no leſs our account in it another way; for, by ſticking 


_ © cloſe to the body of the parliament, of which the others can 


© be looked upon but as deſerters, we ſhall become more 
© and more maſters of it, This is my advice, which J offer 
© to ſet my name to, and to ſhew it the parlian ent, provided 
© that you do not let flip the conjuncture in which alone it is 


. x: For if any alteration on Mr. de Turenne'g fide 
c 


ould happen before I ſhould ſhew it them, I ſhould in that 
© caſe oppoſe this advice with as much ardour as you ſee me 


"6 propoſe it. | 


Madam de Bovillon, who had hitherto found me too mo- 
derate for her purpoſe, was ſurprized to the laſt degree at this 
propoſal, which appeared good to her, becauſe it looked great. 


ropo 

Whereypon the Duke ſaid: Nothing, Sir, is finer than what 
© you propoſe; there is a poſſibility in the thing, but it would 
© proye pernicious to every one of us. Spain will * 


* prom 


. * 


* 


re ab- 
dents 
about 


mo- 
t this 
great. 
what 
vould 
re no 


omiſe 


peace? Oh, but, ſay you, we 


© can. you de 
* poſedto-the 


a —— 
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4 promiſes to us, bot will perform none, as: ſoon as we are 
i engaged not to join in any mealures with the court, but 

« towards a general peace. That 1 is the only thi | 
that the Spaniards have in view, aud no ſooner will tliey find 
« means to bring matters to that point, but they will imme- 
+ diately . Now, 2 we 2 once 3 oy 
« gagements which you propoſe, nothing is more likely than 
4 to ſee a a 8 in a fortnight's time, becauſe it 
vill be ible for France not to conſent to it, even over- 
« haſtily. But What will the ea peace about, 
is that I know moſt certainly that the Spaniards deſire to 
© have it at what price ſoever, and even upon terms ſo diſad- 
© yan s to themſelves that it would ſurprize you. 
Taking this for granted, in what condition ſhall we find 

« ourſelves We moment that we have made or procured that 
peace? It will redound much to our honour, I own it. 
« But will that honour prevent our becoming the objects of 
© the hatred and deteſtation of our court? Will the houſe of 


* Auſtria, think ye, take up arms again, when it ſees. both 


« you and me clapped up in priſon four months after the 

: n ſhall ſtipulate ſuch conditions 
© with Spain, as will prevent our being uſed in that manner. 
J have, L think, anſwered that objection before-hand, by 
4 telling you that Spain is ſo much preſſed inwardly by her 
+ domeſtic: wants, that they would not ſtiek one ſingle mo- 
ment to ſacrifice to peace the molt ſolemn promiſes that they 
might have made us; to which inconveniency I find nò man- 
ner of remedy. Suppoſe that Spain fails us in making good 
their : promiſe about the excluſion of Cardinal Mazarin; 
* what will that expoſe; us to? Will the honour of having 
© brought about a general peace compenſate with the peo- 


6 ple (whoſe deteſtation for the Cardinal is well enough 
© known 
c 


) the evil of ſeeing him continue at the head of 

irs, when our chiefeſt end in taking up arms was to 
deſtroy him? But ſuppoſe that the Cardinal is excluded, 
that we muſt, notwithſtanding, remain ex- 
's revenge, the Prince of | Conde's reſent- 

© ment, and to all the conſequences that actions of the na- 
© ture oſ ours, may prompt an incenſed court to againſt us? 
© True glory is that alone which is laſting ; the other is but 
* like fmoke; and of this ſecond fort will that glory be, 
* which we.may reap n general pea we do 
not ſu it by ſettleinents, which to the jon. of 


* having intended rightly, will add that of our having acted 
* wiſely, Not but that I admire and efteem your diſintereſt- 
c L 2 diedneſe, 


* 
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_ 2©ednefs, but I am ſure that you would not approx 
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of it in 
0 grate hes vagn There are t ſettle. 
ments in your family: but caſt your eyes upon mine, and 
© confider my-wife's * condition as well as my own, and that 
© of our children.” © 44 


| +" T anſwered theſe reaſons, by making uſe of all thoſe which 


I thought I might find in abundance, of the regard that the 


. "Spaniards could not help having for us, by ſeeing us abſolute 


- maſters of · Paris, of an army of eight thouſand foot, and 


| three thouſand horſe, encamped at its gates, and of another 


army, the beſt diſciplined of any in Europe, marching to our 
- aid, . I did whatever lay in my to bring him over to 
my opinion: he did the like to bring me over to his, which 
was to let the Spaniſh envoys ſtill think, that we were altoge- 


_ 7 ther reſolved to enter into an engagement wit about a 


_ peace, but at the ſame time to give them to under. 
» that we thought it much the beſt way to bring the par. 
liament likewiſe to engage, which could not be done but by 
degrees, and inſenſibly. That in that manner we might 

' amuſe. the _—_— by ſigning a treaty that would be but a 

- preliminary to the intended one with the parliament, which 
preliminary treaty would conſequently engage us as yet into 
nothing poſitive in relation to a a peace, though it would 
"ſerve ſufficiently to induce them to cauſe their troops to ad- 
- vance. -* My brother's army* (added Mr. de Bouillon) 
will advance at the ſame time, and the furprize which this 
© will put the court into, will bring them there to an accom- 

© © modation. And as by our treaty with Spain we keep a 
- © bagk-door open for ourſelves, in relation to the parliament, 


- - © we ſhall find means, if the court ſhould not anſwer our ex- 


_© peRation, to make uſe of that back-door, both for the 
public, and our own advantage. 8 1 
T beſe conſiderations, though wiſe, and even profound, did 
not convince me, becauſe the conduct which Mr. de Bouillon 
inferred from it, ſeemed to me impracticable. I conceived that 
be might indeed amuſe the envoys, but I could not imagine 


- how he could do the like with the parliament, who were actual) 


| '® That Lady had a great aſcendant over the Duke ber 


bu abo bad married ber purely for love, ſbe being in- 
deed FF eat quality, but without any fortunt. She va: 4 
R athokc, and ſoon frewailed avith ber huſband io be. 


came one too, to the mighty grief of the dutcheſs Dowager 9 
+ Bouillon, his mothtr, and of the frince Frederic of Orange 
cle, whoſe cideſ daughter be might have married, 


* 
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wenig with the court by their * at Ruel, 2 Who 
from their higheſt flights, ſoon fell. with a greater force into 
their uſual deſire after a ace. I conceived that nothing but 


ſuch à ſolemn engagement as. that which I had mentioned, | 


could keep them from running on where they were led by 
their own inclination; but that engagement being againſt 
Mr. de Bovillon's ſcheme, and the parliament conſequently . 
being left to their own ways, we ſhould, if any of our ſtrings. 
failed us, be neceſſitated to have recourſe to the people, Which 
Llooked upon as the wort of all inconveniences. Lanes 
As I was imparting this to Mr. de Bouillon, he inter- 
rupted me, and aſked me, what I meant by ſaying : If any of- 
our rfrings failed us ? © For example, Sir,” faid I, if Mr. de 
« Turenne ſhould die ſuddenly, or if his army ſhould deſert. 
c him, which you know Erlac has taken much pains. about, 
© what would become of us if we had not brought, before this, 
the parliament to engage? We ſhould become tribunes of 
* the people for the firſt day, and the next Fuenſaldagne's 
© ſervants. Remember, Sir, my old ſong, which is: Every. 
© thing with the ' parliament, nothing without them.” We 
conteſted in this ner * 8 four hours Rates. 
without uading each other, and we agreed to put off the 
te 1 * * , at a meeting at the Prince r Conti's. 
| the preſence of Meſſieurs de Beaufort, d'Elbeuf, de la 
No de Briflac, de Noirmoutier, = de Bellievre. I found 
nyſelf very much troubled when I left Mr, de Bouillon. F 
was perſuaded, and I am fb fill, that 25 _— | 
in his way of reaſoning, I thought that the conſequence of it 
would be the opening a door to all manner of private treaties ;,. 
but knowing the cogfdence which the Spaniards put in him, 
I doubted not but that it was in his power, by the turn he 
ſhould give to his opinion, to bring the envoys to Whatever 
he defired. My trouble- was much increaſed at my coming 
home, I found, there a letter in cypher- from Moda 
Leſdiguieres, wherein ſhe made me immenſe offers the. 
Ween; the payment of all my debts, ſeveral abbies, mx 
nomination to the cardina}ſhip. In a little note writ ſeparately, 
I found theſe words: The army in Germany's declaring for 
* you, puts every body here into a conſternation.” I jud | 
that trials would be made ow others, as well as upon me 
and finding that Mr. de Bouillon began to ſeek for ſmall doors 
to enter in at, at a time when every thing proſpered with us, 
I thought that others would hardly refols entering at the 
large doors, which I doubted not but would, be opened, to. 
them, by reaſon of Mr. de Turenne's declaring for us. 
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What grieved me moſt was, that I could not reach the bottom 
of Mr. de Bowllon's mind and deſign. I had hitherto thought 
the firſt brighter, and the ſecond vaſtur, than they appeared to 
me in this conjuncture, which certainly was a deciſive one, ſince 
the point was to bring the parliament either to engage or not 
to engage. He had preſſed me t times to do what I now 
offered to do, and my reaſon for acting ſo was his brother's 


declaring for us, which ought to have ſtill a greater weight 


vpon him chan upon me. But inſtead of that, it works a 


contrary way, becauſe he thinks that this will move Mazarin 
to reſtore him Sedan. He is altogether intent upon the reco. 
2 of that, and he prefers a ſmall intereſt to the great one 
which he might find in giving peace to Europe. That ſtep of 
his has obliged me to ſay in another place, that though he was a 


man of great parts, I doujited whether he was as capable 


as it was believed, of all the great things he has not performed. 


Nothing hurts a great man fo much, as the not taking bold of 
the critical moment on which reputation depends. The miſſing 


of it ſeldom proceeds from any other cauſe than the being over 
eager in minding the critical moment on which one's fortune 


- depends, in which you commonly are doubly deceived. Mt. 


\ 


- 


de Bouillon's deſire to act cunningly in this occaſion, pre. 
vented, in my opinion, his acting wiſely z and it is what 
1 * pretty frequently, 

© We met the bent day at the Prince of Conti's. Madam 
de Longueville, who bad been brought to- bed of a fon above 
ſix weeks before this, and in whoſe chamber we had debated 


affairs above twenty times, was not preſent at this meeting, 


and I could not but fancy that there was ſome; myſtery in her 
abſenting herſelf. The matter was debatd by Mr. de Bouil- 
lon and me upon the fame principles as it had been at his 
houſe, ' The rince of Conti was of Mr. de Bouillon's 
jon, and ſpoke in a manner which made me judge that 

as ſome negotiation on foot. Mr. d'Elbeuf was as 
lamb, and ſeemed as if he would have gone further 
Ithan Mr.de Bouillon in his opinion, if he durſt have done it. 
The Chevalier de Frages, brother to the old Madam de 
Fiennes, who ſerved in our as a double ſpy, though he 
bore the title of commander of the regimeng d'Elbeut, bad 
informed me, as I was entering the town-houſe, that he 
thought that his maſter had made his accommodation, Mr. 
de Beaufort gave me to underſtand by his behaviour that 
Madam de Montbazon had been tampering with him. But 
as Las ſure that my power over him was greater than hers, 
I had not been troubled to ſee him at firſt ſomewhat waver- 
| ing 
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; and by adding his voice, as I might have done, to that 
us Meſſieurs de Briffac, de la Mothe, de Noirmoutier, and de 
Bellievre, who all declared for my opinion, I had carried it by 
much, if the conſideration of Mr. de Turenne, who at that 
inſtant was our chiefeſt dependance, as well as the conſidera- 
tion in which Mr. de Bouillon was with the Spaniards by the 
meaſures he had all along with Fuenſaldagne, had not 
obliged me to do with a grace what I could not other - 
wiſe have avoided. I had been with the Spaniſh envoys the 
day before, to try to diſcover whether they continued ſtill as 
much bent as I bad found them before, and as Mr. and 
Madam de Bouillon had repreſented them to be, to enter into 


no treaty with us, but only upon our engagement not 10 lay 


down our arms till a out peace was concluded. But I 
found them abſolutely changed. They were indted, till for 
treating about a general peace, but they would have it done 
after Mr. de Bouillon's manner, which was to do it at twice. 
That gentleman had put it into their heads that it would be 
much m vantageous to them in that manner, becauſe we 
ſhould not fail that way to engage the parliament. In ſhort, 
I found out by whoſe means they were ſo altered, and aw 
plainly that theſe reaſons, with the order they had to conform 


themſelves in every thing to Mr. de Bouillon's opinion, would 


outweigh by much all that I could ſay to the contrary. 
That hindered me from opening myſelf to them, I went 
betwixt twelve aud one- at night to the Preſident de Bel- 
lievrggs, and I carried him along with me to Croiſſi's, that we 


| might be there more at liberty, They both were of my 


opinion, without the leaſt heſitation, but though they thought 
as well as I, that a contrary way would infallibly prove our 
ruin, they however thought it inconvenient for the preſent tg 


- come into it, becauſe our whole dependance was upon the 


Spaniards and Mr. de Turenne, whoſe motions were as yet 
governed by none but Mr. de Bouillon, They both: were 
willing to think, that we ſhould oblige, Mr. de Bouillon the 
next day, being then to meet tagether, to come over to pur 
opinion, or that we ſhould be able do , perſuade Mr. de 


. Turenne to it as ſoon as he had joined us. As for my part, 


I was the leſs inclined to flatter myſelf in that manner, be- 
cauſe what I feared moſt of Mr. de Bovillon's co 


| Per was 
very likely ® happen befgre Mr. de Turenne'F arrival. 


Croiſſi, who was a man full of expedients, ſaid to me: 
© You are in the right, Sir, but a thought is now come into 
* my head in the preliminary treaty which Mr. de Bouillon 
© propoſes, do you intend te be ond that figns ?* * — Sir,. 
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' _ anfweredT. © Well then,” replied he, take hold of that 
opportunity to let the envoys know the reaſons you have to 
< refuſe to ſign. Theſe reaſons. would without doubt con. 
4 vince. Fuenfaldagne, if he was preſent, that. the true in. 

© tereſt of Spain is to follow the way you propoſe. It ma 
. happen that the you, when they have heard you, will 
Cl time to inform the Archduke of your reaſons; and in 
© that caſe,” I dare anſwer that Fuenſaldagne will approve of 
-. © them, and that Mr. de Bouillon muſt conſequently ſubmit 
_ © his reaſons to rs. Nothing is more natural than what 
I propoſe, and the en themſelves will not perceive 

- © thereby that there is any diviſion in the party, becauſe what 
© you will fay,will not appear to be in contradiction to Mr, 

© de Bouillon's advice, but only in your own juſtification 

©. for yourTefufing to ſign. | | bs 
Finding little or no ingonveniency in this expedient, I re, 
ſolved at a venture to make uſe of it, and the next morning 
I defired the Duke de Briffac to go and dine with Madam de 
— Bouillon, and to tell her unaffedted] y, that he ſa@me a little 


3 ing about the ſigning the preliminary treaty with Spain, 
1 50 doubt but Gant Lad won would pleaſe the Duke de 
Bouillon, and would put him upon preſſing me to fign it as 
well as the others, whereby he would open me a way to ex- 
plain myſelf in the ſence of therenvoys. * 
This is the difpofition I was in at our conference at the 
Prince of Conti's. When I found therefore that neither Mr, 
de Beſievre nor I could perſuade Mr. de Bouillon, I ſeemed 
_ To yield both to his reaſons, and to the authority of the Prince 
of Conti who was our Generaliſſimo. We agreed to treat 
with the Archduke upon the foot which Mr. de Bouillon 
| propoſed, which was, that the Chen ſhould advance as 
Fir as Pont-a-verre, and even further, when our Generals 
Thould requize it; and that our Generals on their ſide, ſhould 
©, do what they could to oblige the parliament to come into the 
trealy, or rather to come to a new 'treaty about a general 
peace ; that is, to oblige the King to treat about it upon rea- 
nabe terms, the pMticulars of which the Spaniſh King left 
even to the arbitration of the parliament. Mr. de Bouillon 
took upon him to get this treaty, as plain as I mention it 
here, — by the envoys. He did not ſo much as aſk me 
whether or no I intended to ſign it. All the cMhpany ſeemed 
well pleaſed to be ſuccoured by Spain at ſo cheap a rate, and 
to be left at liberty to accept the propoſals which Mr. de 
Turenge's declaration obliged the court to make in a profuſe 
manner to every one, The company agreed that the treaty 
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idnight, at ibe Prince of Conti's cham» - 


thould w eee 
ber at the Lown-houſe. | 
there: at the appointed time; and I took notice that they ob- 


=, 


ſe.  Theenyoys failed not to meet us alk 


ſerved me in a very particular manner. 


engroſſing the treaty, Don Joſeph 
. kd ped 


ſetiouſly to me, that my ſigning 
prekminary, f 


* * 


Whilſt Croiſſi was 


d'Tleſcas turned bimſelf 
me whether I would not ſign it? 


To which anſwering, that the Count de Fuenſaldagne had 
forbid it me in Madam de Bouillon's name; he ſaid very 


was required as a 
and that the diſpatches that he had received. not 


above two days. ago from the Archduke, mentioned it in 


molt expreſs tetms. I perceived by this the effe& which what» 


I had defired the Duke de Briſſac to ſay to Madam de Bou-- 


illon had produced. Mr. de Bouillon preſſed me extremely 


to hgn 
niſh envoys. 
plainly to: 


I then took hold of this opportunity to let the Spa. 
what their true intereſt was, by 
that there was ſo little ſafety for me, as well 


proving 


as for the Whole party, in the meaſures, now taken, that I 


could not join with the reſt, at leaſt ſo far as to ſign, 


re- 


peated before them the offer that I had made the day before, 


to ſign 


Thoug 


any thing without exception, provided the reſolution 

were final and deciſive. 1 did my beſt to give them ſome miſ—- 
truſt; -but without ſeeming to do it, of the doors 

preliminary treaty opened to every one for making 

ticular treaties with the court. 

h what I - ſaid was only by 


ich this- 
r par- 


had paſſed, and not at all as if I deſigned to oppoſe what had 


been reſolved upon, 
upon the mind of the Bernardine, that 
ſeemed concerned at it. The other envoy 
from Bruſſels new orders for them to follow intirely Mr. de 
Böuillon's advice, preſſed his 

t reſiſtance, and | adviſed him myſelf to 


<&d without any 
doit, when I ſaw that he would have done it of his own ac- - 


cord. I added, that to take off any ſeruple that might ariſe 


it made however ſo ſtrong an im 


„e Bouillon 
» who had ht 


ta- do it, which he 


* 


e 


from the difficulty I made to fign, I gave them my word, 


that if the 


parliament came to an accommodation with the 


court, I would by ſome expedients that I had in hand, give 


them all the neceſſary 


ume for the withdrawing 


their troops. 


made this offer for two reaſons: the firſt, becauſe I was 
perſuaded that Fuenſaldagne,, who; was a cautious man, 
would not be at all of the envoys mind, nor engage his army 
ſo far into France, when he had ſo little promiſed him from 


eur Generals, and 


WW 


JR. 


thing from me: my ſecond reaſon. was, 
Sum 7; the. 
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the defire I had of ſhewingeven to our Generals; ibae 1 Was 
reſolved not to ſuffer, if I could help it, any treachery to be 
uſed againſt the Spaniards, whom ' undertook” therefore to 
protect, even in caſe the came to an accommoda. 
tion, though I had 1 times during this 
conference that I could not if frotn that body, 
which was indeed the only eauſe of any refuſing to ſign a 
which they came not into. 
r. P Elbeuf ſaid aloud to me; vob can find only in 


| the x le the expedients which: you juſt now mentioned to 


© theſe gentlemen. You are miſtaken, anſwered I, and 
Mr. de Bouillon will be ſeecurity for me * as to that 
matter 1 ſhall have no recourſe at all to ople.” Mr. 
de Bouillon, who was very deſirous that ! 800 fign, re- 

plied: 1 know, that it is not intention; but I am 


that you act againſt your intention without 
ts en ter re- 


* the parliament than you do- by not ag + for” 
(added he" to me in a low voice, for feat the envoys ſhould 


| hear him) © we keep a back. door · in reſerve, to bring our. 
-©-ſeives off with the parliament.“ The parliament,” an- 


fwered I. © will ſet that back door open, when you would 


'© have 16@hvt, as it appears already, without leaving it in 
Jour f to open it or ſhut it at your pleaſure. That 
company is not to be played upon At theſe laſt words 


* Printe of Conti called us. The | 
d. without any appearance of any body's having been 
bribed to do it. But I have heard ſince from Don Gabriel 
de Toledo, that the envoys had preſented Madam de Mont- 
bazon with” two thouſand piſtoles, and Mr. d'Elbeuf oy 


moch. 


un w iy hovſe; level ur; what had pulled. 
The Preſident de Ballievre;: 4. Montreſor whom I found 
there, was no lefs grieved' than I. The Preſident faid then 
a'thing which proved but too true by the event, and which 


_ © defſerves"to de taken notice of. We have, 'ſaid he, 1 


Zone of d 


this da 5 the parlia with orhom all was 
And fafe: Beech thing goes right, for i 12 but 


ails us, $704 Are 1 Juſt as Mr. de 
Bellievre had done {; peuking, Noirmovtier came to us, and 


told us that fince 1 "ad left the Town-houſe à valet · de- 


chambre of Laigues's was come thither to ſeck for me, but 
not finding me, that he had mounted his horſe again, and 
was gone without ſpeaking to any * muſt obſerve 
that Laigues, who was a very brave but of no great 


e, 


was read, and 


— 
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vas ' ſenſe, and who from the time that he ſold his poſt in te 
be guards had ſtugk very cloſe to me, took a faney, as ſoon. as 
to the Bernardine monk was ſent as envoy to us, to go to Flan · 

la ders as from me, to negotiate there, thinking thereby to be- 
bis come conſiderable in the party. He aſked me for that poſt, 
ly, and he obliged Montreſor, who deſigned him from that in- 

Ti ſtant to another poſt in Bruſſels, which was to be Madam de 

5 Chevreuſe's lover, to preſs me about it. It ot without 


pains that I withs perſuaded to it, chiefly becauſe he muſt be 
impowered by me to treat there, However I was forced to 


nd ield to his and to Montreſor's inſtances, this laſt repreſent- 
lat ing to me that Madam de Chevreuſe might become uſeful to 
Ir. me in time; that ſhe happened to be now without a lover 3 
e- and that that place might be ſoon filled up by ſome other who 
um was not in my dependance as Laigues was: and fo I came to- 
ut ſend him to reſide at the Archduke's court. His valet-de- 
e- chambre brought me a molt pitiful diſpatch from hi 

Yr magnified the Archduke's good intentions and Fuen 's 
Is ſincerity, repreſenting how much we Gught to e in 
r- them, In ſhort, I never ſaw any thing, ſo ſilly. The pos 
n- man fancied al ready that he governed Fuenſaldagne- I leaves 
Id - you to judge how agreeable it was to have ſuch a man fbr 


negotiator, at a court where we were like to have affairs of _ 
more than one ſort. Noirmoutier, who was his intimate 
friend, owned that Laigues's letter was impertinent, without. 

| reflecting that it put him himſelf at that mſtant upon a | 
impertinent deſign. For it came into his head to go likewiſe 

to Bruſſels, ſaying that he confeſſed it was inconvenient to leave 

© Laigues there, but that it would be a piece of rudeneſs to re- 
cal him, or even to ſend him a colleague, except that col- 
league was his particular friend and of a degree-altogether ©: 
above his. This Noirmoutier ſaid , but what he had in his 
thoughts was, that he hoped to diſtinguiſh. himſelf in a poſt 

t would bring him into the way of negotiating, without 

taking him from his employments in the armiy, and , 
would give him the whole truſt of the party in regard to Spain, 
and the whole conſiderazion of Spain in regard to the party. 
We did what. we could to remove that thought from out of 
his head, but in vain : he would have it ſo, and ſo it was, 
becauſe we could not help it. He bore the name of la TV- 
mouille, which is a great name; he was a Lieptenant-Ge- _ 

| neral ; he made a- figure in the party, which he had entered 

into and continued in by my means. This it one of the in- 
conveniences of civil. wars : one is often forced to commit - 


faults that proceed from good cunduct᷑. Fa E 4 
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The conference at Ruel began as ill as could be. The de. 
puties pretended that the court did not keep their word about 
opening the paſſages, nor would not even ſuffer the hundred 
muids of corn to paſs freely. The court maintained that 
they had made no ſuch promiſe as to cauſe the paſſages to be 
neither was it their fault — 3 — paſs. 
| Queen, as a prelimi to the raiſin , alked 
that the park —— Bardes to 5 hold their ſit- 
. 1 at St. Germains for as long a time as thing pleaſed, 
and ſhould forbear their aſſemblies of cham bers for three 
years. ' The depulics with one conſent rejected theſe two de- 
mands, which the court receded from that very afternoon, 
. The Duke of Orleans told the deputies. that the Queen was 
Willing to remit the transferring the parliament to St. Ger- 
mains, and would be content that when every thing was 


| upon, they ſhould only go once thither to hold a bed 

4 0 verify the declaration relating to the deſigned 

nc ion. And as to the forbidding for three years 
the blies 


of the chambers, the Queen likewiſe reduced 
that to two. The deputies did not conteſt much upon the 
firſt article, but refuſed to yield to the ſecond, alledging that 
the privilege of the chambers aſſembling was eſſential to the 
Parliament. "Theſe conteſts, with many others that happened, 
exaſperated people to that degree when they were known at 
Paris, that nothing leſs was talked of, round the fire in the 
rand. chamber, than of revoking the power given to the 
ies. © The Generals likewiſe (who finding themſelves 
/ ſued to by the court, by whom they had been but little 
minded before Mr; Turenne's declaring for us, (doubted not 
but that they ſhould, ſtill mend their condition much, when 
they found the court till more embarraſſed) did all they could 
to incenſe the parliament and the people, to let the Cafdinal 
ſee that all did not — 5 upon the conference at Ruel. I 
contributed to that deſign with a view of regulating or rather 
moderating the precipitation with which the firſt Preſident and | 
- the Preſident de Meſines were running into every thing that 
looked like an accommodation. 
What paſſed in the parliament on the 8th of March was 
very gonſiderable. The Prince of Conti told the company 
that Mr. de Bouillon, who was fallen ill again of the gout, 
had defired him to acquaint them that Mr. de Turenne of- 
fered them his perſon and his army againſt Cardinal Mazarin, 
_ " the-enemy of the ſtate. To that I added, that being juſt 
- then informed that they had red the day before a pro- 
. clamation at St. Germains, — Mr. de Turenne — 
- | = declare 


8 | 9 : 
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ared of hiþb-treaſon, I 2 it 
222 Hen A to authoriſe 


out 
red manner by an arreſt,” Mr. de Turenne's dec ling for us j to 
hat jnjoin all his Majeſty's ſubjetts to give his troops à free paſ- 
be ſage and ſobſitence 3 and to go inceſſantly about providing a 
ils, fund for the payment of his army, and for preventing the ill 
ced effect which 800,000 livres that the court had juſt ſent io 
ſit· ' Erlac in order to bribe that army, might produce. That - * 
ed, n conſent. It is impoſſible to en  * 
ree preſs Une rs. — MI in every body's looks as well as 
de- - Sib eir-expre y put out a very ſevere arreſt 
n. againſt ä— — bod | Amilly, who were leyying 
vas troops for the King in the province of Maine. 5 s 
er- given t me ple to 52 at the hearing . 
as » bell, an | upon all thoſe that ſhould: meet ele 1 
ed without — —— s order. 
ed | This was not all » for the- Preſident de Balieris: havin) 
Irs uainted the company that be had received a letter from 5 
ed fall. rer he te that 2 himſ elf 
he nor any other of the deputies wou any thing PR 
at the truſt repoſed in their hands ; there aroſe a pub — 
he ther than a voice, ordering the Preſident de Blieves ſend 
7 expreſs word to the firſt Preſident not to hearken to any new 
at _ Propoſal, nor to come to any reſolution upon the old 
he till all arrears of corn in the manner it had been granted, 
ie had been intirely delivered; and till all the — high- 
es ways had been opened . 
e go, and proviſions to come in. * 
t The ꝗth of March dente are for putings 
n ſtop to the conference, till the promiſes for opening all pa- 
d ſages, as well for the coming in of corn as — All other 
l manner of. proviſions, ſhould be entirely fulfilled.” It was 
I with ſome difficulty, that the moſt moderilte of the company 
r could obtain an additional elauſe to that arreſt, which was, 
J not to publiſh it till they heard again from the firſt Preſident 
t whether the paſſes about the corn antennen 
* their laſt hearing —_ 
$ he ſame day the Conti acquainted the -parlia- | 
7 ment, that Mr. de Wongueville defired him to 22 


that he would march away from Rouen upon the 1 5thof this 
a month, and go directly to St. Germains with an army of 
; _ foot and 3000 This occaſioned an incredible: 
85 in the company, who deſired the Prince that he would 
| never ates the en = 
ann. a | 


. 


= & 7 


—— 


- - that the province of Mans, which bad declared for the par- 
ty, had ſent deputies to the Duke de Longueville : for which 


who hath abuſed 


\ 
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came to the parliament with an order. from Mr. de 
Longveville to Wl the company that the parliament of Bri- 
tanny- had received with joy the letter and arreſt of that of 
Pans, and that they ſtaid only the coming of Mr. de la 


* 


Trimouille, to put out an arreſt for their uniting with them 


againſt the common enemy. He likewiſe 


acquainted them 


gogtneys Miiron had the-thanks of che whole com y. 
The 21th, a gentleman ſent by Mr. de la Trimoville 

ename to —— ah ape the company, in his 

—_— name, —— foot and 2000 horſe, which, as he ſaid, 


og 215 Trimoville had leave from the company to ſeize 
upon the King's money that was in the receiver's hands for 
the diſtfifts of Poitiers, of Niort, and. of the other places 


Which he was already fure of. The parliament returned 


Mr. de la Trimouille many thanks, and gave an arreſt of 
union in his behalf with a full power for bim to ſeize the 
| s money, requeſting him at the ſame time to make all 
poſkible baſte with bi s levies. 


| . 
- Hl. dela Trimouille' — was ſcarce gone, when 


- arreſt coſrence, bel the oy bore they — — 


« The parliament's anſwer to the Preſident de Bel - 
was, in ſhort, that that power ſhould be granted, but 
Saiten of cor that had . 
A nhoment the one Roland, Aa citizen * Rheims, 
ly and turned out of the city Mr. 

de la Vieuville'* the Lord Lieutenant of the county, becauſe 
he had declared for the court, preſented a petition to the par- 

lament, complaining. of the officers that had informed 
* him upon that account. parliament approved 

what he had done, and promi their protection. 


By the heat yon ſee the party is in you will at leaſt think 


_ thatit will requi ire ſome time before it cools, and before the 
ce is made. . Nothing like it : the is agreed on, and 
that very . he —— ach, by the l 
* no 


Nur 


. Charles, ſecond of the name, Dute ds Ia Fiewvilks 


to march in two days time, propded that 
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who the day before bad ſent for a now power, becauſe the ld 
was revoked, and to Whom that new power, had been refuſed. 
ſudden that it wilt ſcarxe 


to it in a very few days, was this Kran 
Mr. de Turenne's 4 us, had obliged the court 
to apply "itſelf more eagerly before about winning the 
Generals, in which they did not ſucceed as they expected. 
Madam de Montbazon being preſſod by Vinewl in more than 
one manner, had promiſed to gain Mr. de Bea 


make her word good, except I had a hand in the matter. La 


Riviere had ceaſed to expreſs any contempt for Mr. d'Elbeuf. 
The Mareſchal de da Mothe could not be come at but by 


means of Mr, de Longueville, whom the court could not. be 
ſo ſure of by much, by the way of Anetonville, as we were by 
that of Varicarville, - Me..de Bouillon, fince:kis brother had 


declared himſelf, had ſhewn a greater propenſity than beſore 


for an accommodation with the court. Vaſſé, who; as 1 
think, commanded his regiment of borſe, had opened more than 


one way to communicate his demands at St. Germains. But 


theſe demands were thought very high; No ſmallioffers, you 
be ſure, could ſatisfy the two. brothers, as matters went; 
in the poſts they were in. Mr. de la Rochefoucaut's 
irreſolution was little pleaſing to la Riviere, who. beſides con- 
fidered that no accommodation with the Prince of Conti eduld 


be much relied on, except it was likewiſe agreed to by the 
Prince of Conde, and that Prince was nat to be eaßly ſatisfied 
about his brother's! cardinalſũp. As for; white concerns me, 


my anſwer to the offers made me 


by the channel ef Madam 


de Leſdiguſeres gave the coutt-'uo room to believe that? 


could vafily be Wm. Pane? 
In ſhort, Cardinal Mazarin found all overtures for a 
negotiation either ſhut up or embarraſſed- This deſpair 
of ſucceeding, if I may fay ſo, proved by the event more 


beneficial to the court than the moſt artfal negotiation 


would have done; For the Cardinal, who. went on nego- 
tiatimg, becauſe his inclination led him altogether that way; 
truſted not to it however on this occaſion ſo much as to 
make him neglect other means z that ſerved him only to amuſe 
our Generals, hilſt in the mean time he was ſending $00,006 
livres; whereby he became maſter of Mr. de Torenne's army, 


and was perſuading the deputies at Ruel to ſign à pesce, 


againſt the direction they had from the parliament. The 
Preſident de Meſmes has aſſuredd me 
* 
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ufort to the 
Queen; but the Queen kew very well that ſhe could hardly 


times ſince, that 
. this 
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8 and obtain whatever he pleaſed, the Preſident's anſwer was, 


A 
— . 


this ſtate (ſaid the 


e muſt do the work our 


there, there ate no meaſures to be kept, and we may 


© be recalled tomorrow. Tis true, that we expoſe our 


. be four; again us... w. 
© and condemned as icators, and traitors. Your buſineſs 


6: therefore is, to give us conditions that may juſtify our 


© proceeding. All our-intereſts are concerned in this, becauſe, 


f the conditions are reaſonable, we ſhall be able to cope the 


# ©: better with the factious. However I ſhall fign them in 


6 wn ; and 
2 to acquaint 
him the thing, and to tell him that it is my advice that 
© we in this manner, and that there is no other 
'$ means to ſave the ſtate. If this ſucceeds, the peace is made; 
© and in caſe we are diſowned, this will at leaſt weaken the 
faction, and the harm will fall upon nobody but ourſelves. 


The Preſident de Meſmes, in telling me this, added, that 
what had paſſed at the parliament on the 8th, when they 
were acquainted there with Mr, de Turenne's declarin 
againſt the court, and what Cardinal-Mazarin ſaid of the diſ- 
Povtion in which both Mr. de Bouillon and I were, brought 
this: into his head, that the arreſt given the gth for 
ing a ſtop to the conference, and the heat that had appear- 
ed at Paris the on the roth, had confirmed 


among | 
him in it, and that he had perſuaded. the firſt Preſident, though 
with-ſome difficulty, to take, the ſame ſep. 
The Prefident de Meimes accompanied this relation with 
ſo many particulars, that I believed it was true. . 
4155 Et e. 


. ves, and expoſe our 
< perſons to ſave the kingdom. We mult immediately ſign 
e peace for after what the parliament has done to-day, 
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Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Condé have indeed told 
me, that the obſtinacy with which the firſt Preſident and the 
Preſident de Meſmes conteſted for ſome articles three whole days 
together, that is, on the Sth, gth, and roth of March, agreed 
but little with that reſolution which the Preſident de Meſmes 
nded to have been concerted on the th betwixt Cardinal 
in and himſelf. Longueil, who was one of the deputies, '* 
was perſuaded: that the Preſident de Meſmes's account was 
true. The Cardinal, to whom I mentioned the thing after 
the peace, confirmed it, with this exception, that he aſſumed to 
himſelf the honour of having corrected the Preſident's advice, 
which of itſelf had been moſt dangerous, If,” faid he, © T had 
not penetrated into the ſentiments of the Duke de Bouillon as 
well as yours. For I knew, continued he, that your delign = 
was againſt ruining the parliament by means of the people, 
and that the Duke 4 Bouillon wogtd do nothing till his bro- 
ther's arrival. 4 Sil 
Aſter many conteſts, the peace, as I ſaid before, was ſign- 
ed upon the 11th of March, and it was with much difficulty 
that the deputies conſented that Cardinal Mazarin ſhould ſign 
it, which he did, together with the Duke of Orleans and 
Prince of Conde, who were the deputies named by the King. 
Here follow the article. | + # 
ins, where 2 


I. The parliament ſhall repair to- St. Germains, 
Bed of Juſtice ſhall be held, in which the declaration containing 
the articles of the peace ſhalll be publiſhed; after which the 

parliament ſhall. return to Paris, to perform its uſual func- 
tions. 2 — Dee 
II. There ſhall be no aſſembly of the Chambers during all 
the year 1649, except for the reception of officers, and foy 
the Mercuriales. * Fe & R. 

III. All the arreſts given by the parliament ſince the 6th 
of January ſhall remain null, as if the ſame had never been 


„ J 


" * 


: 


® A Mercuriale is an aſſembly which is made in the d 
reign Courts, the fin Wedneſday after the opening of the.courts 
at the St. Martin's and at Eafter, in which the Prefident ex< 
borts the Gounſellors to render Hrict juſtice, and to obſerve the 

regulations, and in which he ſometimes makes remonſirances, 
and gives correfion to thoſe who baue been wanting to 
their duty. Theſe aſſemblies were eflabliſbed by edit fnom 
Charles VIII. Eexuis XII. and Henry III. in order to be in- 
farmed whether the erdinancer bad been ober u. 


: 
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private 
IV. All the -Cachet, declarations, and arreſts, 
put out. by the Upper Council, in relation to the preſent com- 
motions, ſhall remain null, as if the ſame had never »been 
V. All the fre nite for the defence of Paris ſhall be 
immediately after the accommodation is ſigned ; 


and his Maj CE ee eee 
Ii 


VI. The citizens ſhall lay down their a ns, and ſhall not 


take them up again without the King's order. 


VII. The Archduke's deputy ſhall be ſent back immediate- 
ly, without any anſwer. 


Tos All writings and moveables that have been taken 


ſhall be found 
away from eres Ae and that in being, 


IX. The Prince of Conti, Princes, Dukes, and 88 

without exception, that have taken up arms, ſhall not be liable 
to be called to account for it upon any pretence whatſoever, 
provided that they declare within four days, to commence from 


the day that the ſhall be opened, and Mr. de Longue- 
ville within ten days, that they are willing to be comprized 


in this preſent treaty. 


X. The King ſhall give a general diſcharge for all the mo- 
ney belonging to him that has been taken away, for all the 
moveables that have been ſold, and for the arms and am- 
— arſenal or 
other places. 

XI. The King ſhall.cauſe letters to be ited for the re- 
voking the Semeſtres of the parliament of Aix, in confor- 


mity to the articles agreed upon the 2 1ſt of February, between 


ere of 3 deputies and thoſe of that parliament, and of the 
Provence. 


| - The Baltile hall be ſurrendered: into the King's 
have, e. ; 


Mr. de Bouillon, to Mes wn: as ſoon as T had the 
news, was extremely ſurprized when he heard that the peace 


was Wn and his Lady, AM. ein his bed, 


cried 


WR. The as Semeſtre Seiter a term of 0 f fix . and 
the Semeſtres of a company are, when but half the members 


are permitted to le d fix months and the other 
balf during the fo . ; 


| 


* 


— made, ſuch as to the common courſe of 
; except relate juſtice 
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cried out, © Oh ! who would have thought it | Would you, 


« Sir ?* (aid ſhe to me. No, Madam, anfwered 1, I could not 
© have thought that the parliament would have been fa quick : 
© but I believed, as you know, that they make but a 
© bad peace, if we let them alone: I was miſtaken only as to 
the time. Tis very true, ſaid Mr. de Bouillon, he has” 


ny c foreſeen it, and ſaid it over and over: we alone have done 

; © all the miſchief.” Lon that the hearing Mr. de Bouillon 
wg ſpeak. in this manner inſpired me with a ne ſort of 

- for him. For in my opinion, a man ſhews himſelf greater by 

Þ being capable of owing a fault, „„ 
\ committing it. As we were about advifing what was to be . 


* done in this conjuncture, the Prince of Conti, Mr. d'Elbeuf, - 

1 Mr. de Beaufort, and Mr. de la Mothe, came into the room, | 
| _ knowin _—_ _ piece of news: They came to im- 

» ww to Mr, de Botillon a deſign that St. Germain d'Apchont 

E 

e 


formed upon Lagni, where he had ſome intelligence. 

' were mightily ſurprized at the ſigning of the peace, and 
they were the more ſo, becauſe their private managers had been 
telling them for the two or three laſt days, according to the 
common ftile of that ſort of agents, that the court was 
that the parliament was but a cypher, and that it was with the 
Generals that they muſt agree at laſt. Vaſſt had affured Mr. 

$ de Bouillon of it, and Madam de Montbazon'had received 

6 five of ſix letters from court that ſaid exactly the ſame thing; 

5 It muſt be owned, that Cardinal Mazarin played and hid his 

| game extremely well on this occafion, and he is in that 

more to be commended, becauſe he was to guard himſelf _ 
| againſt the indiſcretion of la Riviere, which was very 
and againſt the impetusſity of the Prince of Conde, whicl 
that time was not ſmall.” The very day that the peace wi 
ſigned, that Prince ſpoke to the deputies of the 1 
in ſuch a rough manner, that it Was like to have ſpoiled all. 
I come now to the conference which we held together at 

Mx. de Bouillon's. I have already told you, that that gen- 
tleman had immediately acknowledged to me that he was 
miſtaken in his notions, and had not formed a right judgment 
of things. He did. the like publicly to all that were preſent 
there. The others were far from acting ſo ingennouſly, Mr. 
de Bouillon and I had the pleaſure to obſerve, That they an- 
ſauered their. own thoughts more thin what' was ſtoke to 

them, <which ſeldom fails to happen to thoſe that are conſeiout 

that they have done things which they may juftly be blamed © 

for. I' was deſirous that they ſhould begin to ſpeak firft, ank 

declare their opinion. I begged of the Ptinte of © Cont? 
. 7 ta 


Ra 
* 
* 
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to conſider that it belonged to him by all manner of reaſons 
"to open and ſhut the ſcene. He e ſo obſeurely, that it 
CT wy arch,” ki. conthecs Mr, 

d e very much, without concluding any 

| Mr. Beaufort made -uſe of his common place, | 
| always to ſay, that he wou roundly to work, 
Me la Mothe's ſpeeches never Satte in above ſix words. 
Mr. de Bouillon, he faid, that as he knew none but 
8 ee 

the e, he t it n ry that I 
diſcuſs the whole matter, tt hey might afterwards | 


: © We have all ated in the manner we thought 1 75 
© and we ought not to judge of things hy the event. 
power of the deputies was revoked they ſign * — 

- ©: peace, which makes the peace void. We are * igno- 
rant as to the articles, at leaſt we have but an imperfect 
| © knowledge of theſh : but, by what was lately propoſed, it 
', © is eafy to judge that the articles agreed upon are neither 
© honourable nor ſafe. This, as I think, is the foundation 
. which we are to argue; and that being granted, I 


arne that Mr. de Tarenne, with r 
© Lament gave but three days ago an arreſt to unite, is 37 K 
< much ar mentioned in the agreement: that the Generals 
1 have but four days allowed them, and Mr. de Longueville 
Band the parliament of Rouen but ten, to declare whether 


- ©-they intend to be included in it. Judge ye, if that article, 


2 wherein they are not even allowed time to think upon their 
© concerns, is not abſolutely; abandoning them. We may 

©« infer from theſe two what the others are, and how 
© infamous it would be to accept of them. Let us come to 
4 dhe means of refuſing them, in a manner that will prove 
© advantageous both my the public and to particular perſons. 
« There is no doubt but that theſe articles will be univerſally 
and even with rage, as ſoon as they are made 

public But that rage, except we look to it, will undo us, 
it will only amuſe us. The parliament is at the 

bottom for peace, and tis only b fits that they are other- 
wiſe. The fit they are like to in to-morrow. will be 
terrible, If vans of that opportunity, 1 


- 
'T - 
. 


i 


I 
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© fit will ſoon be over, as we have ſpen others be, but with ſo 


* much the greater er this time, as it is like to be the 
* © laſt, We ought to judge of things to come thin 

1 © paſt, and ought therefore to conſider what all theſe fits of t 

y © company have commonly ended in. This brings me back 
H © to the opipion 1 always was of, which is to think only 
p © about a'geieral peace ; to ſign this very night a treaty upon 
? + that foot with the Archduke's gnvoysz to carry that treaty 
: to- m to the parliament, without taking any notice of 
ö the peace, which we may very well appear ignorant of, ſince 

| * the firſt Prefident has ſent as yet no account of it to an 
2 © body; and to oblige the parliament to put out an arreſt, 


+ whereby their deputies are commanded to infiſt only u 
that point, and upon the excluſion of Cardinal Mazarin z 
and in caſe of 4 refuſal, to come back to the parliament. 
© The little ſatisfaction which that company has received from 
the proceedings of the court, and even from the conduct of 
their deputies, will work this effect, that what Mr. de 
« Turenne's declaration would alone have made _ pbſſible, 
© will now become ſo eaſy, that we need not ſtay (for the in- 
cenſing that body the more) till the articles of this peace, 
© which will infallibly raiſe their anger, are laid before them. 
Indeed my firſt view was to Ray ill that time; and when T 
began to ſpeak, I deſigned, Sir,“ (ſaid I to the Prince of 
Conti) * to have propoſed to you, that you ſhould make uſe 
of theſe articles to inflame parliament: but I think it 
proper not to ſtay till then, becauſe the rumour which we 
may ſpread this night of the Generals mh 
© would raiſe a greater indignation in the minds of people, | 
than the report of the deputies, which they wall ul to 
cover over with falſe colours.” + | 3% 
Il was ſtopped here by the coming in of a meſſenger with a 
ſecond letter from Viole, wherein I found the rough draught 
of all the articles which I have already mentioned, but fo il 
writ, that I could hardly read them. But another letter that 
- was incloſed in the ſame pacquet, and which -Leſcuier, a 
maſter” in the chamber of accounts, and one of the ies, 
wrote to me, gave me an exffſanation of them. He gave me 
likewiſe notice by a ſeparate note, that Cardinal Mazarin had 
4 the treaty, This account made all the gentlemen, with _ 
whom I was, the leſs doubtful of the eaſe there was to inflame 
| the parliament. I own it (ſaid I to them) but that does 
© not make me change my opinion in the leaſt, and Iam 
the more confirmed, that we ought not to ſtay: till the de- 
« puties come back, in caſe you reſolve to follow that pan. 
| : 


R 
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n if you give them time to 
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I will 


before you declare yourielves for a * 
en give how time to. wake 
oft which W ee eee 


that if to the propoſal you are to make about 
el BY b 


upon 

3 at the 
people to a degres that it will be 
© op oy tearing Wpieces, even 
4 ag Take, the — 3m Fay and the Preſident de Meſmes, 
ou will be reckoned the authors of that tragedy, and 
. © thereby make yourſelves formidable the firſt day, and odi- 
4 * quathe frond, 

Mr. de Beaufort, to whom Brillac had whiſpered ſome. 


„ 
1 
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0 cryin 
; < not of that opinion, (anſwered I.) © You would be looked 
upon tomorrow as the tyrants of the e 
* the opinion of thoſe of 8 pany, that would join to- 
day with you in g_ the return of the deputies." 
Tis true, (ad Mr. d Bouillon) © and 'tis what the Pre- 
b fident de Bellieyre was telling me this afterpoon, adding 
#: beſides, that it is neceſſary for what may follow, that the 
irt Preſident and the Prefident de Meſmes may be looked 
upon as deſerters of the parliament, and not as exiles.” 
think him in the right (continued 1;) for being looked 
© upon as deſerters, they will be abhorred as lon as they 
live; when, as exiles, they will be pitied in two days time, 
" © and their return wiſhed for im leſs than four. But I 
think it eaſy to reconcile all, (ſaid Mr. de Bouillon.) 


Let us ſuffer the deputies to come back; let us ſuffer them 


wil prevent our incenſing the le. Vour on is, 
that the parliament — —＋ their * No- 
thing will de more eaſy than to ſend them back to try whe- 
65 , cannot obtain bettet, By this means we ſhall do 
_— we ſhall gain time to look about 
« us, ſhall _ the ſame foot we are; that is, 
2 l ſtill -be in a condition to do what you now propoſe, 
:*-andhto do it to a better advantage, when-the three armies, 
if the Archduke, of Mr. de Longoria, and of Mr. de 
ee eee bh i 
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alÞpeople's 
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expreſſed of being abandoned by Spain, as ſoon as the Spani 
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I no ſooner heard Mr. de Bouillon ſpeak in this manner, 
than I gueſſed that he was relapſed into his fears of ſeeing the 
ſeveral intereſts of particular perſons drowned in a manner 
in that only one of a peace. This t to my 
mind an obſervation which I had before made: That it is 
more ordinary for men to have a ſpeculative repentance for as 


fault that has proved unſucce than a prog 


whereby they might get rid of the impreſſion moti 
that Ws, into that fault, nder fails to make. wok 
notice however of what 1 knew to be the occaſion of his ſpeak- 
ing in the manner he had done. I went on in my own 
way, by ſhewing the inconvenienc t a delay d in- 
fallibly produce: the agitation of the people, which at every 
inſtant might puſh us on to things that would both di 

and ruin us: the inſtability of the parliament, which would 


- 


probably oblige them to accept in a few days the articles which 


would to-morrow tear to pieces, if we went about put - 


ting them upon it. I added to that, how eaſy it would be for 


us to procure a general peace to all Chriſtendom, having four 
armies in the field, three of which were ours independantly from 
Spain. And as for the fear which Mr. de Bouillon had _ 


had room to think that we had brought the Cardinal to the ne- 


ceſſity of concluding a peace ih them, I ſhewed how thethre 


armies of which we had the diſpoſal would prevent the Spa- 
niards acting in that manner. I ended my diſcourſe by an offer 
I made of ſacrificing willingly e 

reſentment, and the Cardinal's paſſion, if the gentlemen 

would enter into the meaſures I propoſed. © Tis hat I would 
have done joyfully, for ſuch an honoggas the contributing to a 
general peace muſt have proved; es, I was not ſorry to 


| expoſe a little the ſhame of thoſe who for the ſake of their prĩ- 


vate intereſt put a ſtop at this juncture to the moſt Thining, the 
moſt glorious, and the moſt advantageous thing in the World. 
Mr. de Bouillon made uſe againſt me of the Mme reaſons that be 
had done before, when we firſt conteſted that matter; aud he 
ended his diſcourſe in theſe words, I know that my brother's 
© declaration may occaſion le to think that T have 

© views as well for him as for myſelf and our whole houſe. 


Neither am I ignorant that what I have ſaid about the ne- 


© ceſſity which I think there is to come to no deciſive reſolu- 
© tion before hg is advanced with his army nearer to us, will 


confirm every body in that opinion. Nay, Town myſelf, 


* that I have ſomething like that in my view, becauſe Lam 
* perſuaded that it is lawful for me to have it. But _—_— 
| . 6-that 


>" 


* 
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© that you all proclaim me for the greateſt wretch, if ever 1 
come to an accommodation with the court, till you have 
* all declared to me that you are ſatisfied, and I deſire the 
© Coadjugor here to diſgrace me, if I do not keep my word.” 
This declaration not bring the whole company to be 
altogether of Mr. de Bouillon's opinion, which however was 
accepted becauſe of this one point, that it left a door open 
for private negotiations, which every one had either already 
begun, as hoped to begin, in their own way, * beſides its 
© leaving my propoſal to have recourſe to, as a reſource for 
© the laſt. The moſt common view that people have when 
© they commit imprud ons, is the impoſſibility of finding 
out always ſome reſource or other. I might have brought, 
if I had pleaſed, the Duke de Beaufort and the Mareſchal de 


la Mothe to my opinion. But the conſideration of Mr. de 


Turenne's army, and of the truſt that the Spaniards put in 
Mr, de Bouillon, being ſuch, that it had been fooliſh even 
to imagine that any thing conſiderable might be done in op- 
poſition to the advice of this laſt, I reſolved to yield with 
to the Prince of Conti's' authority, and to the ma- 
jority of voices. The reſolution they came to, of avoiding 
to enter into any particulars the next day at the parliament, 
was very prudent. The Prince of Conti was to take notice 
there, only in general, of the that was current about 
8 at Ruel, where} be thought himſelf obliged 
to ſend likewiſe deputies thither, as well concerning his own 
intereſt as that the other Generals. Mr. de Bouillon 
thought it proper for the Prince of Conti to ſpeak in this 
manner, that the parliament might not perceive in the Gene- 
rals any diſlike to a peace. He had another view in it, which 
was to have more root for finding fault with the parti- 
cular articles ; thinking by the firſt way to ſatisfy the parlia- 
ment, who always inclined to a peace, even at the time they 
diſliked. the conditions; and by the ſecond to pleaſe the peo- 
„ faid he, © we ſhall keep things at a 
ard. At 


ple. In this malſher 
and, till we ſee a proper time to puſh them forw 

this he turned himſelf towards me, aſking me if what he had 
Maid was not right ? © Very right, ſaid I, and a true conſe- 
quence of what you propoſe to do: but I think ſomething 
better might be done. No, replied Mr. de Bouillon; and 
ſuppoſing it poſſible for my brother to be with us in three 
; weeks time, I am ſure that you yourſelf will not think fo. 
Tis needleſs to diſpute," faid I, it has been decided your 


| | way: 
Dis is added to compleat the ſenſe.” 


* 
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and all thoſe to whom the company had 


= — 


« way : but God-aloge knows whether your brother will erer. 


% 


join us. 1 ſpoke. this ſo much at random, that I myſelf 


could not but take, notice of it, and ſeek out upon what 
ground I Haid it, at a time when nothing ſeemed more ſure 
than Mr. de Turenne's coming: tis certain, however, that 
I had had all along ſome doubts about it. 
de Bouillon's from eleven at night, that is, as ſogn as I had 


notice ſent me of the peace (which was Ggned at nine) till 


three in the morning, and then we 


© The next day, which was the 13th of March, the Prince 
of Conti faid in a very few words to the parkament what was 


reſolved upon at Mr. de Bovillon's. Mr. d'Elbevuf enlarged 
upon. what the Prince had ſoid. We affected (Mr. de Beau- 
fort and I) not to explain ourſelves . any thing, and we 
experienced that what I bad foretold of 

motion Was but too well grounded. r whom I had 


defired to be upon the watch, could hardly refram from in- 


ſulting the deputies at their coming into the ſtreet St, Honore, 
repented more than once, my ſpreading about early 


and 
that morning the articles that were the moſt 'odious, with the 


of the people's com- 


We ſtaid at Mr. 


circumſtance of Cardinal Mazarin's ſigning the treaty, You 


have ſeen the reaſon why we thought fit to act in this manner, 


but it mult be owned, that a civil war is one of thoſe com- 
flicated diſeaſes, in which a remedy applied for curing one 


of the ſymptoms, often proves pernicious to ſeveral others, 
The deputies came not to the 
where they found the company in a 
d'Elbeuf, who was exaſpera | 
mains which he had received late at night upon the 12th, 
aſked them roughly, (contrary to what had been reſolved at 
Mr. de Bouillon's) whether they had done any thug in re- 
lation to the intereſt of the Generals? In anſwer to t 

firit Preſident was 
had . paſſed at Ruel, but he was interrupted 


the g 
noiſe of the company, who cried unanimouſſ kth there was 


the power of the uties was re- 


ho peace made, beca 
had baſely aban 


voked, 'and becauſe t 


granted arreſts of 
union. The Prince of Conti ſaid with moderation enough, 
that he wondered they had concluded without him and the 


other Generals, The firſt Preſident replied, that the Gene- 


the Generals, 


parliament till the r3th,, 
at emotion. Mr. X 
ted at fome letters from St. Ger- 


at, the 
going to read the verbal proceſs of all that 


— 


rals had all along proteſted, that they had no ſeparate intereſt 


from that of the company, and that beſides they were left at 
liberty to ſend their own deputies. Mr. de Bouillon, who 
came abroad that 


Vos. I. | 


C 


* 


Way for the firſt, time after his illnefs, ſaid, 
1 that. 
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that Cardinal Mazarin being left prime. Miniſter, all the fa. 
vour he aſked of the parliament, was to procure him a 
or his retiring ſafely out of the kingdom. The firſt Preſi- 
dent told him that he had taken care of his intereſt, by inſiſt- 
ing vpon an equivalent for Sedan, which he might be ſure to 
have; to which Mr. de Bouillon anſwered, that theſe were 
noms but words, which would never perſuade him to ſepa- 
rate from the other Generals. The noiſe again with 
ſuch a fury, that the Preſident de Meſmes, who was treated 
moſt reproachfully upon his ſuffering Cardinal Mazarin to 
fign, quaked for fear. This mighty noiſe ſtirred up the 
Duke de Beaufort and the Mareſc de la Mothe. The 
firſt, putting his hand upon his ſword, ſaid, © You may do 
_ © what you pleaſe, Gentlemen, (ſpeaking to the deputies) 
this ſword ſhall never be drawn in favour of Mazarin. 
You ſee how much in the right I was when I was ſaying at 
Mr. de Bovillon's, that in the heat people would be in at the 
| deputies coming back, we ſhould not be able to rely for a 
quarter of an hour together upon any thing. I might have 
added, that we ſhould not be able to rely on ourſelves. 
As the Preſident le Coigneux was propoſing to ſend the 
deputies back about what related to the intereſt of the Ge- 
nerals, and about the ung the articles which the company 
did not approve of, obo ormed, a great noiſe was heard 
in the court- hall, which alarmed the juggler, and put a ſtop 
to his ſpeech. The Prefident de Bellierte was about ſpeak- 
ing in the ſame tone, but was interrupted by a ſecond noiſe 
greater than the firſt. The tip-ftaff that waited at the door 
© of the grand chamber, came in and ſaid with a trembling 
voice, that the mob would ſpeak with Mr. de Beaufort. He 
went out and made a fpeech to them that appeaſed them for 
- a moment. But they their noiſe again as ſoon as he 
had left them. The Preſident de Novion ſtepping out to en- 
quire what the matter was, met with one Du Boiſle, a ſorry 
© advocate of ſo little note, that I had never heard him named 
before. He was at the head of a prodigious mob, moſt of 
whom had poniards in their hands, 4 he required the Pre- 
ſident to have the articles of peace delivered to him, that 
| in's name by ht be publicly burnt by the common 
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hangman, at the where criminals are executed. He 
told him beſides, that if the deputies had ſigned the treaty 
voluntarily they ought to be hanged, if not they ought to 
be diſclaimed. The Preſident de Novion, who was in no 
little trouble, repreſented to Du Boiſle, that the Cardinal's 
name could not be burnt, without burning at the ſame _ 
25 tha 


/ 


they would break open 


bye Ways which would bring him to his houſe unpercei 
-any body. 
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that of the Duke of Orleans; but that they were ſending the, 
ties back to get the articles reformed. Nothing was 


all this while in the hall, in the galleries, and in the palace- 


court, but a multitude of yioces, crying: No. peace, no 
Maxarin ; we muſt fetch our good King from St. Germain, 


and throw all the Mazarinians into the river. | 


The firſt Preſident ſhewed on this occafion a ſurprizing in- 


trepidity. He found himſelf the object of the le's'r 
and — there was nothing in his countenance e 


preſſed an unſhaken ſteadineſs, and a preſence of mind that 
ſeemed to be more than natural, and that had ſomething in it 
ſuperior to ſteadineſs. He gathered the votes with the ſame 
liberty of mind that he would have done at any other time, 
and pronounced in the like manner the arreſt of the company, 
formed upon the Preſidents le Coigneux and De Bellievre's 

als, That arreſt was, that the deputies ſhould go back 


to Ruel, to treat about the 2 and the intereſts of the 


Generals, and of all others that were joined to the party; and 
to obtain from the court, that Cardinal Mazarin ſhould not 
ſign the new treaty, which they were to enter upon there, 
both upon that ſubje& and upon any other that might be put 
again 1n agitation, 3 | 9% 8 
That arreſt or declaration paſſed for that day undigeſted as 
it was, becauſe the clock had ſtruck five beforethey had done, 
though they were aſſembled by ſeven in the morning ; and be- 
cauſe the people were ſo much incenſed, that it was feared that 
the doors of the grand chamber. The 
firſt Preſident was defired to go out by a back door, 4 a 
b 
But to this he anſwered in theſe words: The —— 


1 never hides itſelf. Were I aſſured to periſh, I would not debaſe 


© myſelf - in that manner. Beſides, that would ſerve but to 
© embolden the ſeditious : they would ſoon find me out in m 
© houſe, if they thought that I feared them here. And hearing 
me beſeeching him not to expoſe himſelf, till I had tried to 
bring the people to a temper ; he ſaid to me in a bantering 
manner: Pray, my good Lord, ſpeak a ggod word for me. It 


is plain by this that he thought me the author of the ſedition, in 


which he wronged me extremely. I felt however on this oc- 
caſion nothing in me but what tended to an admiration of his 
intrepidity. I put him into the hands of Caumartin, that he 
might keep him till I came back. I defired Mr. de Beaufort - 
kat the door ſafe againſt the people's entering, or the par- 
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* was in the great hall, I got upon an attorney's bench, 
and beckoned to the people 22 at which bilence 
was made, and every one prepared to hear me. I ſaid all chat 
I could to * the ſedition; after Which Du Boiſſe came to- 
wards me, aſking me audaciouſly if I would paſe my word that 
the parliament would refuſe to ſtand to the peace at Ruel: 
I told him that I was very ſure of it, provided that the com- 
motion ceaſed, but that if it continued, it would oblige thoſe 
that had the beſt intentions for the party, to find out all poſſible 
means to avoid falling into ſuch inconveniences. I acted in 


2 quarter of an hour's time, a great many different parts. 
Sometimes I prayed, ſometimes I ſpoke in a commanding 


tone, ſometimes in a threatening one. At laſt, when I thought 
that I had at leaſt ſome inſtants in my oon power, I came 
back to the firſt Preſident, whom I puſhed before me, holding 


him embraced, whilt Mr. de Beaufort was doing the like 


witli the Prefident de Meſmes. We came away in that man- 
ner, the reſt of the parliament following in a body with their 
under officers at their head. The people were extremely cla. 
morous, and we heard even ſome voices mentioning the name 

of 1 but nothing was attempted againſt us. Mr. de 
Bouillon run a greater riſk than any body elſe, being near 


to have been ſhot by a ſcoundrel of the mob who took him for 


@ Mararinian. | W505 707 
On the 14th it was agreed, after great conteſts, that the ver- 
bal proceſs of the proceedings at the conference, and at the 
Tees the articles, which the day before nobody would hear- 
to, ſhould be read the next morning. Wo 
That was performed on the 1 th, but not without a great 
deal of heat and many ſharp words. They agreed at laſt 
that an arreſt ſhould be put out in theſe words. N 
The court of parliament has accepted the accommodation 
and the treaty, and has ordered that their deputies ſhould re- 
«turn to St, Germains, to inſiſt upon obtaining the reformati- 
on of ſome articles: that is, of that relating to the com- 


6 panics going to St. Germains to hold there a bed of juſtice: 
© of that which forbids the aſſemblies of the chambers, which 


his 


Places aubere the Counſellors of the Parliament go to 
warm and refreſh themſetues, and where none but Counſel- 
lors bawve the privilege io enter. There are other places ad- 
joining to the parliament houſe, called likewiſe Buvettes, for 

. thoſe-that have law-ſuits. Each chamber has its Buwelte, 
"which is kept at the King's charge, 
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© his Majeſty ſhall be moſt humbly deſired to permit in ſome 


/ | 


* certain caſes :- of that which permits the loans, which is the 


 ©* moſt pernicious of all to the public, by reaſon of the con- 


© ſequences : and the deputies ſhall like wiſe treat about what 


relates to the concerns of the Generals, and of thoſe that 


have declared for the party; jointly with ſuch deputies, as 


* names, for their own private concerns. 


they ſhall please to ſend chemſelves to treat in their ſeveral 
_ + The 16th; as that arreſt was reading, Machaut, a Counſellor 


of the parliament, obſerved, that inſtead of the words, 10 in- 

nh and obtain; it was put down to- inſiſ upon obtaining; 
and he aſſerted that the ſenſe of the company was, that the de- 
puties ſhould ini upon and obtain ; — not that they ſhould 
1 upon obtaining. The firſt Preſident and the Preſident de 
Meſmes aſſerted the contrary with obſtinacy z the heat was 
great in people's minds, but as were putting the thing to 


the vote, Saintot, Lieutenant of the Ceremonies, delivered to 
. the firſt Preſident a letter from Mr. le Tellier, which expreſſed 


the ſatĩsfaction that the King had received for what. the par- 


liament had voted the day before, and that he had ſent paſſes 
for the deputies which the Generals were to fend. - Theſe few 


ſoft s calmed the tempeſt that had ariſen, and there was 
no more ſaid about the queſtion which Machaut had moved. 

Miron, à counſellor and a deputy of the parliament bf Rouven, 
who had on the 13th made his complaints in due form to the 
parliament, that a peace had been ſigned without the concur- 
rence of the 2ompany of which he was member, and who came 

this day to renew his ſaid complaints, could hardly be heard. 
The firſt Preſident was only pleaſed to tell him, that if he had 
any memorial to deliver relating to the intereſts of his com- 
pany, he might go along with them to the conference. The 
court roſe after this, and the deputies went their Way to Ruel 
r ons ny nt RR et Ton 9s 
| am now to tell you what paſſed at the Town-houſe the 

evening of this ſame day, which was the 16th of March, 
What had; happened at the parliament; upon the 13th had 
obliged the company to have the palace, that. is the place where 
they hold their aſſemblies, guarded by the Colonel's companies 
belonging to the city, who were ſtill more-incenſed than the 


mob againſt the Mazarinian peace (for ſo they called it 3) but 


from whom the parliament. thought themſelves in leſs danger, 
becauſe the citizens, of which they were made up, were 
againſt pillaging. Thoſe that were choſen that day for guard - 
ing the palace were taken from the neighbourhood, as having 
a greater intereſt; than any to prevent any pillage, and it 
i N happened 
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| happened in reality that Thad them very much in my depend. 


ance, The reaſon” of it n a great re. 
gard for them, becauſe they lived likewiſe in the neighbourhood 
ofthe Archbiſhop's palace, and becauſe they outwardly appear. 
ed attached to Mr, Cham the firſt Preſident's ſon, 
who was their Colonel. That choice therefore could not but 
be very to me, becauſe it gave occaſion to 
the inſults which they ſometimes threatened to commit, and be. 
cauſe the preventing their tumult was more likely to be thought 
the work of Mr. de Champlaſtreux than mine, he being their 
- Colonel: ſo that I had cauſe — earddetobe blam- 
ed, and of the other I could not expect to be thanked. That 
ſituation is as rare as it is cruel, and it is perhaps one of the 
moſt uneaſy I ever found myſelf in. That guard, ſo unhappily 
choſen, was ten times upon the point of inſulting the parlia- 
ment, and did in reality inſult ſome particular members of 


that body. They 'threatened among others the Preſident 


de Thore to throw him into the river: I ſiept neither night 
nor day in this conjuncture, my time being wholly ſpent in 
preventing the diſorder, - The . 079 a — — — 
ing things going on ſo quietly, grew ſo t even 
took an advantage from Ss / us, provoking in ſome man- 
ner with their reproaches and amts, the Generals, at a 


time when if the Generals had but anſwered loudlythoſe com. 


nts, it had not been in their power to prevent the people 
— tearing the whole parliament to pieces. The Prefdent 
de Meſines tried to provoke them by ſaying that their troops 
had not ated with vigour enough; 7 Payen, a Counſellor 
of the Grand Chamber, ſpoke in a very impertinent manner 
to Mr. de Bouillon, who bore it with an extream moderation. 
That Duke howeve? reflected ſeriouſly upon that uſage, and 
told me, as we were coming together after the riſing of the 
courts, that I knew the temper of the parliament better than 
he” did. He came in the evening to the Town-houſe, and 
made there a ſpeech to the Prince of Conti and the other 
Generals; of which this is the ſubſtanc e... 
A could never have belieyed what I ſee of the parliament. 
© On the 13th,” they refuſe even to hear the peace of Ruel 


© mentioned, and on the th they a to it, abating a 


_ © few articles. They ſend back, on the 16th, the ſame de- 
© putics that had ſigned that peace againft their order, with- 
© out ſetting any regulation or limitation to their power, They 

go further: The ; 

ing that they have treated without us, and that they have 

© abandoned Mr. de Longueville and Mr. de 8 
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«© Nay this is but little: it is to us they owe their not being 
| torn to pi and to ſave their lives we muſt hazard ours. 


od © I ownthat we | ought in prudence to act in this manner, 
ar- tand what I have ſaid, Sir, ſaid he, turning himſelf and ſpeak - | 
IN, ing to me) © is not to find fault with you for what you have. 
wut call along. ſaid, but to blame ourſelves for our conſtant man- 
ith © ner of anſwering you. (Then turning to the Prince of 
e · Conti) Ves, Sir,” ſaid he to him, 5 Iown that we have no 
ht © other way left but to be undone, with that company, which 
eir ve muſt expect, if we do not ſtop their proceedings. I there - 
n- fore ſubmit to the advice that the Coadjutor opened ſome 
at © days ago at my houſe, and I am- perſuaded that, if your 
he «© Highneſs delays to execute it, we ſhall in two days time 
ly have a peace more unſafe and more ſhameful than the firſt.” 
a- The court, which was each moment informed of all the 
of ſteps the parliament took, was now pretty ſure of that com- 
nt pany's coming quickly into their meaſures, which was the 
bt reaſon that they grew much cooler there in reſpect of private 
in negotiations. This made the Generals hearken the ſooner to 
ts what Mr. de Bouillon had faid. They agreed, upon the 
n whole, to what he propoſed, and were only to debate upon 
- the manner of performing it, and of acquainting the parlia- 
A ment with it. [hey put olf that debate till the next day at 
„mee in the afternoon, and reſolved to meet at Mr. de Bouil- 
le lon's, where they thought that they ſnould be more quiet than 
at at the Town-houſe, I promiſed to diſcuſs the matter that 
8 night with the Prefident de Bellievre, who had all along been 

Yr a like opinion to mine upon the point now reſolved upon. 

T We were juſt 3 , when Mr. d' Elbeuf had notice ſent 

. bim that Don abriel de Toledo was at his houſe, and ſtad 
d there for him. We made no doubt but that he had brought 

e the ratification of the treaty which the Generals had ſigned, 

n and Mr. de Bouillon and I went along with Mr. d' Elbeuf 
d in his coach, to wait on him. He had brought (as we had 

r gueſſed) that treaty ratified by the Archduke, but the chief 


cauſe of his coming was to try whether he could renew the 
treaty that I had 1 about a general peace. That 
gentleman being © 
telling Mr. de Bouillon, with ſome anger, that they were not 
well pleaſed with him at Bruffels. But he was eaſily appeaſed 
when Mr. de Bouillon had acquainted him with what they 
were about to do, and how opportunely he was come to ſee my 
firſt propoſals complied with, which was to be the very next 
"day. He came that night to fup with Madam de Bouillon, 


of W.,qT S..0 0, oo cw. 


to 


a pretty fiery temper could not refrain 


_ Whom he had formerly known, when-ſhe was maid-of hondur 
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' 20-the Infanta. He told her in ee e chere 


would be much beholden to her if ſhe could oblige me to ac- 
cept 10,000: piſtoles which he was ordered to preſent to me 
from his Catbolic Majeſty. Madam de Bouillon did her beſt 
* me, but dont ſucceſs, I got myſelf off in a very 
ul manner, but ſuch however as gave the Spaniards to 

| oder how hard it-was to tempt me as to that point, I 
n for uſing myſelf to thoſe refuſals ; for 
2 1 was in the right in this occaſion, it accuſtomed me 
- - to 82 the like in ſome conjunctures when it was nonſenſical 
for me, not to accept what I was offered, had 1 afterwards 
throwen it into the river. If is nat always a ſure game to 
refuſe to accept gratifications from perſons that are 
Supper being over, as we were talking together in Madam de 
Bouillon's cloſet, Briquemaut came in with conſternation in 
Any looks. He took her afide, and whiſpered ſomething in her 


At that ſhe fell a weeping, and turning to Don Ga- 


Priel de Toledo and me Alas F cried ſhe, we are un- 
done; Mr. de Turenne's army has abandoned him. The 
that brought the news was then let in, who told us 


_ expreſs 
ſuccinctly the thing. The money that the court had ſent had 


gained moſt of the regiments, and, _—_ two or three, the 

| zeſt had failed him. 12 eyen well for Mr. de Turenne 
that he could prevent arreſted. He made his eſcape, in 
company with five or fix others, and retired to the Landgravehs 
of * who was both his relation and friend. 


Mr. de Bouillon was ſtruck. down. with this news, and I 


was not much leſs troubled at it than he. I will not be poſi- 
tive that I was not miſtaken, but it ſeemed to me as if Don 
- Gabriel de Toledo was not much afflifted at it, either becauſe 

he thought that we ſhould thereby be the more dependant 
upon Spain,  or_ becauſe his gay temper ſuffered him not to 
take our -affairs too much at heart. The Duke de 
Bouillon was not long before he thought upon expedients to 
Tepair that evil, We ſent for the P — de Bellievre, who 
had received that moment a letter from Mr. de Villeroi with 
an account of this news. That letter likewiſe acquainted 
him that the firſt Preſident, and the Preſident de Meſmes had 
declared, that if affairs did not come to an aceommodation 
they would return no more to Paris. Mr. de Bouillon, 
Who by loſing Mr. de Turenne's army had loſt what made 
tk moſt POSSE, E very well W the hopes with 

FEE © we which Þ 
=>. Amilia- Elizabeth, wh to William, e of Heſs 
Dat lady aua Mr. de Turennt's coufin-german. 
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which. be, bad; flattered himſelf of being the umpire. of the 
party, had no. longer any foundation, and that made bim 
return to his firſt diſpoſition, which was to carry things to 


extremes. He took occaſion from Mr. de Villeror's letter to 
tell us, that We might judge by what the firſt rien! and 


the Preſident de Meſmes had declared, that what we had pro- 
jected to do, would meet with no great difficulty in its exe- 


cution. 


I muſt own here to you, that I wanted much of the pre- 
Fence; of mind that was neceſlary on this occaſion; for in- 
ſtead of holding my tongue in the preſence | of the, Spaniſh 
envoy, an of ſtaying till he was gone, before I opened my 
mind freely to Mr, de Bouillon and to the Preſident de Bel- 
lievre, I immediately made anſwer to what Mr. de Bouillon 
had ſaid, that things were now much altered, and that what 
might have been very eaſy to bring to paſs in the parliament 
before the deſertion of Mr. de Turenne's army was known, 


was now. become impoſſible, - and even ruinous. I enlarged 


upon that ſubject, and fell thereby into inconyeniences from 
which it was very difficult for me to diſintapgle myſelf, _ _. 

Don Gabriel de Toledo, who had orders to open himſelf 
to keep himſelf intirely hid, 


news had wrought upon me, and he formed cabals with ſome 


of the Generals, Which, as you ſhall hear, cauſed me not a 


little trouble. ein 
Mr. de Bouillon, who was conſcious to himſelf that his 
delays, had brought matters to this paſs, ſaid ſlily to Don 
Gabriel de Toledo, at the opening of a diſcourſe directed to 
him, as intending to explain what had paſſed before; that it 
was at leaſt ſome ſort of good luck, that the bad news about 


Mr. de Turenne's army was come before they had opened to 


the parliament what they intended. His reaſon for it was, 
becauſe if it had been done before, the parliament finding 
themſelves engaged upon a wrong foundation, had turned of 
a ſudden 2 us; whereas, ſaid he, we may find ſome 

other matter to ſerve for a foundation to what we are to pro- 
poſe; and in my opinion, added he, it is what we are now to 
debate upon. I was immediately ſtruck with the fallacy of 
that way of reaſoning, which took for granted the thing that 
was in queſtion, I never knew a man that underſtood that 
piece of ſophiſtry better than Mr. de Bouillon did. I had 
often heard him ſay that Count Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
uſed to reproach Barnevelt (whom he cauſed afterwards to be 
beheaded) that he would overthrow the States of Holland by 


M 5 putting 


* 


my papers writ with his'own hand, till iveor fix 


puting perpetually the change pon der, and for taking e. 


in this caſe) the thing in queſtion to be certainly granted 
made me a jeſting manner remember eo tar Gnthis e 
caſion. I argued with him, that nothing could now prevent 
the parliameng, from making a peace; that all the efforts that 
mould be made, to ſtop that peace, would but haſten it; and 
. that was, I ſaid, the ground we ought to debate upon. Mr. 
de Bellievre obſerving that our conteſts began to grow warm, 
. propoſed that either fide ſhould write down His reaſons, 
his is what I dictated unto him, and which I had 1 
q 

I was arfefted. I remember that he was in fome — about 
it, and aſking me for it, I gave it him back. It was great luck 
for him that I did ſo; for it is likely that that paper might 
1 prejudice to him when he was made firſt Preſi- 
I have oſten ſaid, that all companies are but like a mob 

© which can be relied upon only for the preſent inſtant. This 
© you have experienced, it may be, an hundred times for theſe 
© twolaſt months, and you might have experienced it à thou- 
© ſand, had you affifted at the aſſemblies of the pagſjament. 
. © Another thing which I have obſerved of that y is, 
© that propoſitions there are but a kind of flowers that are liked 
© to-day becauſe they are freſh, and diſliked to-morrow becauſe 
© they begin al to fade. Theſe reaſons: have hitherto 


A obliged me to preſs you in the manner I have done, not to 


© miſs the opportunity of Mr. de Turenne's 'deelaring for 
© us, to fix the parliament intirely in our intereſt. Nothing 
© could have produced that effect but the propoſal about a 
© general peace, which would have given us a pretence to keep 
© ourſelves armed during the negotiation. 2 
Though Don Gabriel be not a Frenchman, he knows 
enough of our cuſtoms not to be i that a propoſal 
5 3 which tends to no leſs than to. oblige our King 
© to make a peace without his conſent, requires - 
I rations before-hand with the — doppel at Leaf 
« that our intent is to bring that propoſal to any effect. 
When ſuch a thing is propoſed only to amuſe thoſe to whom 
© you ſpeak, or to ſerve for a pretenee for private perſons to 
© aft with greater liberty, which was our caſe when we pre- 
© ſented lately Don Joſeph d' Illeſcas to the parliament, it 
may be ventured upon with leſs caution, becauſe the worſt 
« that can happen is that the propoſal be rejected. But when 
© the intent is to bring it to be accepted and effected, ind 
x | go.” 5, $334,414 
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vben you have it in view, even to make uſe of it, till ſuch 
time as it de effected, to fix a company which you. cannot 
© otherwiſe depend upon, I dare maintain that the failing in 
© your attempt, for want of timing it, is more prejudicial t 

© you, than- the 1 about would be advant „ if 
© it was well timed. The name of an army made up of 
© Weymarians, was of itſelf able to have dazaled the partia- 

© ment the very firſt day. It was what 1 told you, but. you 
© had your reaſons for delaying, which I yielded to. Mr. de 

© Turenne's name, and that — might ſtill, in all appears 
*ance, have engaged the parhament three or four days 


© ago. I faid it again to you, and you again had your reaſong® 4 


© to delay: I ſuppoſed them to be and I ſtill yielded 
© to you. + You came yeſterday back to my opinion, which 
© indeed I continued to ſtick to, though I ſaw that the pro- 
© poſal in queſtion had already loſt much of its luſtre ; but 
© had not Mr, de Turenne's gies failed him, I believe that 
«© we might have brought it to paſs, not perhaps ſo eaſily as 
ve had at firſt, but yet in a manner that had produced in a 


great meaſure the neceſſary effect. Things are much al- 9 


© tered ; for what have we now to ground our propoſals upon, 
for a general peace, to the parliament? Our troops here? 
© You have heard what was ſaid of them this very day in 


© the d chamber. Mr. de Longueville's army? 


© You know what it conſiſts in. We cry it up as if it was 
© of ,7000 foot and 3000 horſe; but above half that num- 

© ber is wanting to it; beſides, you know that we have ſo. - 
often ſpoke, and always in yain of its joining ours, that 
© we dare no longer mention it. What will therefore be Thes 
* conſequence of our propoſal now to the parliament about a 
© general peace, except only to make them believe and fay,. 

© that we have no other deſign in this, than to break the treaty 

© which they are upon, for their own accommodation with the 
* court, which is the very beſt way to bring thoſe that were 
© againſt it, to be now for it. This is the fpirit which all 
* companies are moved by, and that of the parliament more- 
© than of any other. If we execute what we had reſolved. 
© upon, we {hall not have forty votes for ordering the depu- 
© ties to come immediately back to Paris, in cate the court 
© refuſes to give ear to our propoſal, and yet without that, — 


* See what Mr. de St. Evrement ſays on that ſubjeck, in 


the account be gives of Mr. de Langue villes retreat intd M- 
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e reſt, will Ggoify Jitcle, and will confiſt in words that will 
not bind the parliament: the court will likewiſe come off 


ina very great concert with Spain.” | 
Duke and Dutcheſs of Bouillon, and to Mr. de Briſſac, who 
Came in at that time back from the camp; we immediate! 
took notice, that Don Gabriel de Toledo, who was preſent all 
the while, knew no more of our affairs than we could have 
done of thoſe of great Tartary. He had wit, ſprightlineſs, 
a ce of good. grace, and ability too, for ought I know ; 
but a groſſer ignorance, in reſpect at leaſt to the matters in 
queſtion, I hardly ever have known. It is a mighty fault to 
_employ ſuch negotiators. We took notice, that Mr. de 
Bouillon conteited my reaſons no further than was neceſſary 
to let Don Gabriel fre that he did not agree with my opini- 
on: From which, (ſaid he, whiſpering me in the ear) 
< it is true, I differ, for the reafons which 1 ſhall to-morrow 
8 acquaint you with.“ . | 
It was two in the morning before we parted; and the 
- refreſhment I met with at home, was a letter of Laigues, of 
only two or three lines of common writing, but of ſeventeen 
Whole ſides writ in cypher. I ſpent the reſt of the night in 
decyphering it, and every word I met with gave me a new 


moutier's name, as well as his own. The ſubſtance of it 
7 wagythat we had been extremely to blame in wiſhing that the 
_ Spatuards ſhould not advance within the kingdom: that the 
prope every where were ſo incenſed againſt Mazarin, and fo 
Vell affected to the party, and to the defence of Paris, that 
they came from all parts to meet the Spaniſh army; that we 
ought therefore to be in no manner of fear about its march, 

as if the public would reſent it from us; that the Arch- 
duke was a ſaint, who would chuſe to die ten thouſand deaths, 
rather than take hold of any advantage that was not agreed 
upon; that Füenfaldagne was in the main a ſincere man, from 

_ whom nothing ill was to be feared: the letter concluded with 
© - an information that the body of the Spaniſh army was to be at 
* Vandecourt upon ſuch a day; the van at Pont: ã · verre, upon ſuch 
another, where the army intended to ſtay for ſome days, after 
Which, the Archduke deſigned to advance to Dammartin, 
and there poſt himſelf; that Fuenſaldagne had given them ſa 
ſtrong reaſons for that march, that they found none to oppoſe 
it, and that they gave therefore their conſent, and even their 
| approbation 


* 


* 


chat ſame way z and in the mean time, we ſhall give cauſe 
to thoſe of Paris and of St. Germains to think that we act 


The Preſident de Bellievre having read this aloud to the 


trouble. The letter was of Laigues's own hand, but in Noir- 
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 approbation to it: that Fuenlaldagne had defired the to give 
me private notice of it, and to'aflure me that he would do no- 
thing but in concert with me. The time of going to bed was 


tion of Mr. de Turenne's army would put the parliament 


cation: I knew that the people at Paris would be as ready to 


Duke of Orleans. I knew that the Archduke, by means of 
his beads, which were never out of his hands, and Fuenſal- 


= 1 


paſt before I had decyphered this letter; beſides, what reſt 
could I expect to have found” in bed, in the eruel agitations it 
put me into, which were ſtill increaſed by all the circum- 
ſtances that might exaſperate them. I knew that the defec- 


farther off than ever from engaging in a war. I knew that 
the deputies at Ruel would ſtill become bolder than they were 
at firſt, by the good ſucceſs they had met with in their prevari- 


admit the Archduke within the city, as they would the 


dagne by means of his money, would in a week's time be 
more maſters there than all of us put together: I found that 
Fuenfaldagne, whoſe ability was of the greateſt, had already 
worked upon Nurmoutier and Laigues, to as great a degree 
as if he had bewitched them: I faw Mr. de Bouillon re- 
lapſing to his firſt views of carrying things to extremes: 1 
faw that the court, where they believed themſelves ſure of the 
parliament, were puſhing our Generals headlong into the 
fame way, by the contempt which they n afreſh to ex- 
preſs for them: I ſaw that that diſpoſition of affairs was car- 
rying things to a popular commotion, which would deftroy 
the parliament; which would bring the Spaniards into the 
Louvre; and which was likely to undo the ſtate: but above 
all, I ſaw that my -credit-with-the' people, both by Mr. de 
Beaufort's means, and by my own, 2 1 the names of Nor- 
moutier and Laigues, who had their character from me 
would not fail to intitle me to the ſad and fatal honour. of 
having brought theſe great things about, the firſt conſequence _ 
of which would be Fuenſaldagne's care to cruſh me, and 
bring me to nothing. ae 
Theſe thoughts troubled me all the morning long, till at 
laſt, I reſolved to communicate them to my father, 'who for 
above twenty years had retired among the fathers of the ora 
tory, and who never would hear of any of my intrigues. A 
I went along a thought came into my hand: Which was to 
contribute underhand all that 1 could to the peace, that the 
ſtate, which appeared to me upon the brink of ruin, might 
thereby be ſaved; but ſeemingly to oppoſe it, that 1 might 
thereby preſerve my credit with the people, and remain bs N 


Po 
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an 

or to Am, if I found 2 
t, but much undigeſted, came at Why The my 
; and knowing him to be a man of great mo- 
deration, I judged that it was not ſo remote: from a juſt me. 
dium, as I at -tirtt feared, Neither did we find it fo ha- 
zardous by much as it appeared, when we had: once examined 


it thoroughly, and that brought to my remembrance an ob. 


_ fervation\that I have ſometimes m That what appears 
hazardous and is not ſuch, ſeldom fails to be a Wiſe 4 2 
What confirmed me more in this opinion, was that m 
they to whom; very advantageous offers in m a He 

8 been made, by the channel of Mr. de Lain- 


„9 would ſecure me that way. We fetched off the 
ruit wy I may ſay ſo) of the expedient that had come into 
both our heads, and we gave it what colouring and what 

| we could ; ſo that I reſolved upon following it my- 
ſelf, and likewiſe upon going about that afternoon to 
perſuade, if poſſible, Meſfieurs de Bouillon, de Beaufort, and 
de la Mothe, to do the like. 

Mr. de Bouillon put me off, and put off our n with 
the others, till the next day. F that I . . roi 
his deſign in it, and that. I did not diſcoyer it till that evening, 
when I found Mr. de Beaufort fully convinced that all we had 


. z the turning out the parliament; the making our- 
matters of the Toon bone, and the cauſing the Spa- 
niſh army to advance to our ſuburbs. 
The Preũdent de Bellie vre had juſt before informed me that 
Madam . to him in the ſame lan- 
z. and that began to open m and to make me ſee 
Je ly which I had committed the night before at Mr, de 
Bouillon, when I ſpoke in ſo plain a ges in the pre- 
ſence of Don Gabriel de Toledo. gentleman has 
ſince told me, that he ſtaid the next Ko... * or five 
hours with Madam de Montbazon, and and had promiſed ber 
20,000 crowns down, with a ly penſion of 6000, in caſe 


ſhe ſhould bring Mr. de Beaufort to what the Archduke de- 


fired of him. The envoy was. not unmindful of the other 
Generals. He bought Mr. d'Elbeuf cheap enough; he 
gave the Mareſchal de la Mothe ſome remote hopes of find- 
ing out ſome way of an accommodation for the dutchy of 
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was. at St. Germains, owned that I could find no- 


now left to do, was the ſhutting up the city gates to the de- 


\ 
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wet together, chat the Spaniſh Catholicon “ had, nat: bert 
ſpared among the drugs that were vended at this meeting. 

| Phy all appeared perſuaded that the defection of Mr. de Tu- 
renne's troops left the party no other choice, than to render 

ourſelves maſters, by means of the people, both of the Parlia- 
ment and ot the Ton- houſe. I ſhould: tire you out, ſhould + / 
I repeat all I faid againſt that advice. Mr. de Bouillon, who | 

by: loſing his-brother's-army had loſt bis greateft: likelihood. 

of obtaining from the court advantageous terms, had no- 

thing now that kept him from engaging thoroughly with 

Spam. He would not underſtand what I ſaid, but I got the 

better of Meſſieurs de Beaufort and de la Mothe, by con- 

vincing them that they would find no poſt in the party fit 
for them; becauſe in a fortnight's time the whole party would 
de governed by Spaniſh councils, The Mareſchal de la 
Mothe came eaſily over to my fide, but knowing that Don 
Franciſco Pizarro was gone day before to Mr. de Lon- 
ueville, to whom Mr. de la Mothe was intirely attached, 

I could not get that gentleman. to ſpeak: altogether poſitively; . 

Mr, de Beaufort did not hefitate, I:could + x you xd * 

a great many ſigns that he bad been well catechiſed by Ma- 

dam de Montbazon, that Duke making uſe of ſome expreſs 

fions which I knew to be altogether hers. Mr. de Bouillon 

faid to me with ee . N we N what you 
> ſed but ſome days ago, not the defection of 
< 5 wes army brought us into the very ſame — 
© now are in? And yet you reckoned, even in caſe af tt 

_ © defeRtion, to continue the war with our traops, with thoſe | 
© 'of Mr. de Longueville, and thoſe that are levying for us 

all the kingdom over. Pray, Sir, anfwered I, * be | 
© pleaſed to add, with the -parliament- of Paris, having de- 
© cared and entered into engagements about a general peace. 
For if the parliament, which will now refuſe o engage, 
© having loſt Mr. de Turenne, had entered once into an en- 
gagement, we might in that caſe have reckoned on that 
company with as great reaſon, as we have little to reckon 

© upon it now. When companies have been brought to a2 
certain point, they go on of themſelves, neither is there 
© any fear of their falling back when they are once fixed. 
The propoſal about a general peace bad done it, in my 

5 A | 5 6.0 ; 418 ©: © opinion, 5 
During the league in France, that name was given o 
the intrigues of the court of Spain, . which flirred up in France 

_ the animoſity tbe fattious, under pretence of religion aud 
of public good. . 


Pg 


de, chat you are as fully perfuaded.of it, as IL. We only 


Ss © what are we to do? Give us your 
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_ © opigion, at the-time of Mr. de Tunnel declaring ſor 


nn. We have loſt that opportunity, and'1 a 
6 that it is now too late to mention — propoſal. I believe, 


1 differ in opinion, in that you think that we may be able to 
Tpurſue the work by means of the people, and my er 
Ji chat we ought not to uſe that means. This is the old 
-F F e already been ſo often debated . 
Mr. de Bouillon, who was unwilling to bring this matter 
nugain into debate, having ſincerely. owned, in two or three 
ocraſſons, that I was in the right as to that; turned ſhort 
upon me, and ſaid: Don't let us diſpute. Granting that 
we ought not to make uſe of the een this conjuncture, 
| vice.” - + My. advice, 

faid I, © is odd and extraordinary. It is this: we cannot 
prevent the peace but by ſetting the people about ruining the 
4 parliament. We cannot maintain the war, ſupported by 
© the people, without becoming dependants of Spain, We 
' © cannot obtain a from the court without conſenting to 
; * . in 9 de 136-0660 pau 
1 yſiognomy of an ox, the per ſpicacity of an 
eagle, * Giving me time to go on: F underſtand you, 


ſaid he, yod will ſuffer the peace to be concluded, and at the 


< fame time you do not intend to be included in it.” I will 
© do more, anſwered I, for I will. oppoſe the peace; in no 
© other-manner, it is true, than by giving my vote againſt it, 
and by. ing the votes of thaſe that will do the like 
© with me. © I underſtand you ſtill, replied. Mr. de Bou- 
Mon, © that thought is great and refined. It well hecomes 
ou, and may even become Mr. de Beaufort; but it can 
only ſuit with you two.“ If it was ſo, anſwered I, I 
would ſooner cut out my than propoſe. it. Yow 
might act that part with us with profit to you. But if you 
think fit to act another, it pw » even convenient and ww” 
| 

vantageous to you that we go on our own. way. 
dam perſuaded that thoſe that will perſiſt in aſking as a pre- 
© vious: condition to the peace, the excluſion of Mazarin, 
©will-remain maſters of the people; long enough to make uſe 


. © 'of: ſome favourable occaſion, which fortune never fails to 


© offer in ſuch unſettled times as theſe. And pray, Sir, who 
enn act that part more worthily than yourſelf, conſiderin 
© your ability and the reputation you have acquired? We 
© are already the people's favourites, Mr. de Beaufort and 
© I. You „ by _— that part, become likewiſe: to- 
© morrow the favourite of the people. We ſhall be looked 


am convinced 


S 


r en enn OO 
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( dcilitate your accom ane giving you a larger time 
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4 rors into which Mazarin ſhall fall will turn to our account, 


and his regard for us will even preſerve the public from 
ſome errors which he might otherwiſe commit, all which 


vill make us to be highly regarded 
Cardinal, conſidering his inclination for entering into trea- 


© ties, will pot only ſhew ſome regard for us, but will not 
 * fail to take ſome ſteps towards us. All theſe advantages 
do not perſuade me, however, that the way J propoſe is ab- 
ſolutely good. I ſee all the inconveniences that attend it, 
© and am not ignorant, that amongſt the many accidents to 


which we muſt expoſe ourſelves by following that road, 
© we may meet with ſome that will prove moſt dangerous. 
© But in my opinion, we ought to run that hazard, ſince we 
© are ſure to meet with accidegts ſtill more dangerous in the 
common road. It is needleſs to repeat thoſe which we are 


c like to meet with in continuing the war, and it is eaſy to 


© foreſee at once the danger of a peace, under an offended 


_ © minifter, who will not think himſelf perfectly ſecure in the 
poſt he is reſtored to, but by effecting our ruin. Theſe 
conſiderations convince by tha ' 

< ſuits all of yon, at leaſt as well as it does me. But 

Fel viſe, 


t the way which T have pro- 


ng it otherwiſe, I am ſure, however, that it is 
© intereſt that I ſhould myſelf go on in it, becauſe it will fa+ 


© to treat before the pleated, and by obligin 


© Mazarm, after it is concluded, to have greater 
| ſtand in 


, for m_ whoſe Te-uniting with me he may 
fear 0 Pe 4 F GS. 
Mr, de Bouillon, who till had it in his head that he might 


find his account in carrying things to extremes, ſmiled at 


my laſt words: Remember, ſaid he, your bantering me 
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+ ypon, 48 the only prop of the public hope. All the er- 


© but very lately about Barnevelt's rhetorical figure: give 


me leave to turn now the jeſt upon you. For by your _ 
£ . reaſoning, you take it for granted that we mult 
© ſuffer the peace to be concluded, and that is the thing in 


£ queſtion, becauſe it is flil} poſſible for us to continue the 


© war, by maſtering the parliament by means of the people.“ 


Sir,“ anſwered I, I grounded what I have ſald only 


© upon your ng-that that diſpute muſt be laid afide, and 


ſayi 
upon your 5 me only to explain to you what other 


views 1 might have; but I find that you ate now for re- 


© newing that diſpute.” I am ſo, fait: he, © becauſe it 


© neyer came to a determination. Are you willing to leave 
it to the majority of votes + With all my heart, replied I 
2 84 . 7 nothing 


© farce 
- © T will ſubmit 
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© nothing is_ more reaſonable : we are all upon the fame 
© bottom ; we muſt either periſh or be ſaved together. Mr. 


© de Beaufort here is of my mind, and had we both of us 
© the people more at oy dit | 
that we both ſhould deſerve to be diſgraced, if we made uſe 
* oF our credit, 1 do not ſuy to abandon” the party, but to 

; man of it, even the meaneſt, to enter into mea- 
© ſures which he ſhould think dĩiſadvantageous to his intereſt, 
myſelf to the majority, and will fign their de- 
© termination with my blood; vided, Sir, faid I, ad- 
. dreſſing ſtill m to Mr. de Bouillon, © that you are 
© "excepted out of the number of thoſe to whom I ſhall en- 
© "gage myſelf in that manner; being, as you know, enough 
* to — already, by the ties of reſpect and of 
©. fr — x de Beaufort e Wager I ſaid, and 
made | merry ſome is apophthegms, 
| which be never had Moat thr Gerber they were leaſt 
| wanting. * rs 


Mr. de Bouillon, who knew that the majority would not 


be of his fide, and who had made that propoſal only becauſe 
he thought that I durſt not ſtand to it, acted a wiſe part by 
fing ſoftly to me, You know that neither you nor I 
_ ©Hhovuld find our account in di this matter before per- 
© ſons that might make an ill uſe of it. You are too wile, 
and T am not mad enough to expoſe it to their view un- 
_© digeſted as it is. Let it, and lick it up to a 
<form, before they ſo much as imagine that we are about it. 
© Your intereſt is not to become maſter of Paris by means of 
© the people; mine is not to ſuffer the peace to be concluded, 
© without coming to an accommodation with the court.“ 
| 8 louder, Pray,” ſaid he to me, aſk the Ma- 
3 de la Mothe if Mademoiſelle de Toucy would con - 
© ſent” that he ſhould ſuffer the peace to be made, without 
© his being included in it? Mr. dela Mothe was known to 
be in love with that lady, and it was then thought that he 
would have married her ſooner than he did. Mr. de Bouil- 
lon's intent by ſaying ' this, was to let me know that his re- 
gard for Je Bouillon hindered him from entering into 
the meaſures which I had propoſed, and he thought that that 
- - hint would be enough to infinuate it to me without diſcover- 
ing it to the others. He took his time, when we were left 
ſome moments alone together, to explain himſelf to me in 
this manner; telling me beſides, that the expedient which I 
had propoſed came into his head; as ſoon as he heard of the 
del Rien of his brother's army, with this further 8 1 
* > , 
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poſal ſtill than we have, I think 
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be was at laſt to give her his word that he would no 


dy reaſon of the others coming back to us. The Preſident 


for ever, whoſe ruin conſeq 
it would be a wrong ſep in him to follow the meaſures which 


_ © commodation, which in this preſent junure-cannot be a 
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ment, that he had it in his power to make the Spaniards like 
it. He- told me, that he had many times been upon the 
point of communicating it to me, but that bis lady had al- 5 
ways oppoſed it with ſuch firmneſs, and ſo many tears, that = 


longer think of it, but would either come to an accommodas» 
tion with the court, or engage in the ſervice of Spain. 1 
know, ſaid he, that you would not adviſe me to do the 
laſt 3 help me, therefore, I beſeech you, to perform the 
« firſt: you ſee the truſt I repoſe in ou... 

I had time only to ſqueeze Mr. de Bouillon by the hand, 


de Bellievre came in with them, and Mr. de Bouillon related 
to him in few words, what had been ſaid, and what I had 
ſed, adding, that he could not come into that propoſal, 

uſe by doing ſo he run the riſque. of ruining his family 
would be charged to his 
perſuade the Preſident that 


account. He did all he could to 


I-had ed, (I obſerved it, and ſhall acquaint you W-: 
he ſpoke in that manner to him) then turning to Mr. de 
Beaufort and to me: But,” ſays he, let us keep a good 

© underſtanding” together, as you have yourſelves 2A 
Give your conſent to the peace, at leaſt when you come to 
vote in the parliament, only upon condition of exchuding* | 
5 Mazarin, I will act the ſame part and will hold the ſame 

© language. Our firmneſs perhaps in this occaſion will give 
the parliament a greater vigour than we enpect. But if 
© that fails, ſuffer me to try to ſave my family by ſome ac 


very good one, but which may become ſo in time.“. 
I was never touched with a greater ſenſe of pleaſure, than 
at this inſtant. I told Mr. de Bouillon, that my impatience 
of ſhewing how much I was his humble ſervant,” was ſuch, 
that it forced me to be wanting to the reſpett I owed:/Mr. 
de Beaufort by ſpeaking before my turn, which Þ did in ordet 
to aſſure him that as to my particular, I ſet him free from all 
the engagements he had ever entered into with me. I be- 
fides gave him my word that I would' do all that he thought 
fit for facilitating his accommodation; I told him that he 
might make uſe of my perſon and name, to make to the 
court what offers he ſnould think moſt convenient; and as in 
the main I was reſolved not to come to any accommodation 
with Mazarin, I left him the maſter of all ee *| 
Pay! 3 I'S. £3 | 120460 © F een 8e | 
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| wy endes to make what uſe he pleaſed of them to his . 

a. r ern 

Mr. de Beaufort, 8 1 10 out- do 

bim that ſpoke * made a ſacrifice-to him, with what em- 
Phaßis be could, of all the concerns of the houſe of Vendome, 
-palt, preſent, and to come. ITbe Mareſchal de la Mothe 

4 n and the Prefident de Bellievre ſpoke high 

<> . 1 1 ren char all of us 


not to 
the hot 


18 l that that ſame evening Mr. de-Bouillon — 1 ii 
, the matter to the — in preſence of all the Generals. 
conference was remarkable in this particular, that Mr. 
de Bovillon took care not to let fall a word which might give 
ocgaſion to complain that he had had it in his thoughts to de- 
Ceexive them in the leaſt, when at the ſame time he omitted not 
= * cover hie true degn. 


tioned TE aig we were left to ourſelves: Do 
pot you pity me, we,' ſaid; he, ( for the neceſſity which I am 
. the only way that is ſafe for the 
. and reputable for the time to come. I own, that 
eu have choſen that way, and if it was poſſible for me to 
fallow it, I think, witbout vanity, that I might even better 
it. You: have obſerved the caution which [ have uſed with 
the eager Bellievre, in hiding from him the true cauſe 
of my going the ſame way with you. Vou will ap- 
1 what I have done, when I have told you that that 
© citizen. worried me the other day for an hour long, upon 
account of the regard I have for my wife's. ſentiments. I 
© need not uſe that caution with you, becauſe I know that you 
ill not blame me for not expoſing a wife whom I love 

| ©, tenderly, and eight children whom loves better than her 


- life, 


* n „o oo 


Generals, 


: 3 
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life, in ſo hazardous a way as that which you have choſen, 
and which I would likewiſe ehuſe were I without a family. 
I was moved with Mr. de Bouillon's ſentiments, and with 
the truſt he repoſed in me. My anſwer to him was, that far 
from blaming him, I reſpedted him the more for it, and that 


his tender love to bis lady, which he was pleaſed to call a 
weakneſs," is one of thoſe things which is blamed by politici- / 


ans, but of by moraliſts, becauſe it ſhews'a goodneſs- 
of heart, which, by its being ſuperior to politics, muſt like» 
wiſe be ſuperior to intereſt. | r 
We came one moment after to the Prince of Conti, whom 
we found at ſupper. Mr. de Bouillon deſired leave to f 
to him in the preſence of Madam de Longueville, of the 
a nnd of the mos evarderable-jerkmd af -the yell 
Sometime being required to aſſemble them all, the conference 
was put off till eleven at night, and ĩn the mean while Mr. de 
Bouillon went to the Spaniſh envoys, whom he acquainted 
with our reſolution, but without diſcovering how we had cons 
certed it together, He perſuaded them that that reſolution 
might prove very advantageous to them, becauſe — | 
firm againſt Mazarin would perhaps occaſion the breaking of 
the peace; but in caſe -it le the part which 1 
was reſolved to act could not but be for the time to come of the 
greateſt uſe to their affairs. He ſweetened this with all that 
might perſuade them that it was beſt for Spain that Mr. 
d' Elbeuf ſnould make his peace with the court, becauſe they _ 
were thereby rid of à man who was chargeable to them with 
out doing them any ſervice. As for his own accommodation, 
ſuppoſing that it came to be effected, of which he doubted 


much; it might likewiſe be uſeful to them, becauſe the little 


truſt there was to be put in Mazarin's words, gave him room 
beforehand to preſerve all his old meaſures with Spain. And 
for the Prince of Conti, who was but a weather - cock, no re- 


liance could be made upon bis treating with them, nor bur 


little upon Mr. de Longueville's, who loved always to treat 
with both ſides. Meſſicurs de Beaufort, de la Mothe, de Briſſae 
and de Vitri, would: never ſeparate from me, which made the 
thought of maſtering the parhament to be now ĩmpracticable by 
my not improving it. Theſe confiderations, added to the or- 
der that the two envoys had to agree in every thing to Mr. 
de Bouillon's advice, made them conſent to whatever he pro- 

ſed. He brought with the ſame eaſe the Generals to be of 

is mind, at the conference that was held at the Prince of 

Conti's, They were all charmed ith a propoſal that gave 
them leave to brave it every morning in the parliament; _ | 


1 
al 
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- left them at liberty to treat every evening with the court. The 
'- © greateſt picce of kill that L obſerved in Mr. de Bouillon's dic. 
- courſe, was his mixing with it ſome circumſtances, which 

te turn he was able to give them incaſe of need, would take 
away, when it ſhould be thought „all manner of be. 

Ref, in relation to the ill uſe that might be made of them 

either with the court or with the Spaniards. | Every one went 
83 pleaſed from this conference, which laſted not above an 
d + . 8 of Conti aſſured 
. ille wo extremely pleaſed, 1 
back with Mr. de 2 his doi where we 
ir manners and their diſcourſe, that Mr. # 
with advantage to them, both for him- 
the reſolution which I had taken, not to 
accommodation, upon which they uſed me with the 
utmoſt civility, RES ne manner 1 
agreed every thing that was to be done, 
1 Mr. de Bouillon propoſed —— 
Bolden bridge for their withdrawing their troops with honour, 
and without ſeeming to do it out of mere neceſſity. He 
brought them to approve of whatever any future oc- 
-currence” might occaſion him to make. He made twenty ſe · 
veral obſervations ſometimes oP} te to oneanother, to make 4 


1 


11 
7 


- 
15 
T 
5 


8 


© but,” faid he, the worſt is, that I muſt 


* ſuade myſelf likewiſe of it. WF E401 

At my coming back, I found at my houſe Varicarville, 

hom the Duke de Longueville had ſent to Paris. And here gro 

I think myſelf obliged to beg your excuſe, that in my account * 

of the civil war T have hitherto touched but ſlightly upon one 
of the chiefeft ſcenes that was, or at leaſt ought to have been the 
afted in Normandy, Indeed from the beginning of theſe | i 
memoirs, I have related only what I have ſeen myſelf. But he 
fince I meet in my way Varicarville, the gentleman of the | ſal 
whole kingdom whoſe word, in my opinion, is the moſt to be thi 
relied on; I think that I ought to give you a brief account I | 
6f what paſſed in Normandy from the time that Mr. de 
Longueville left Paris to go thither, which was upon the 2oth - 

of ſanvary, 1648-9. 5 th 5. | $2 

Tou have already ſeen how the parliament and the city of . 
Rouen declared for that Duke. Meſſieurs de Matignon and . 
Beuvron, with the whole body of the gentry, did the like. He 06 
1 


was 


{ 


* 
- 
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was. maſter of the citadels and towns both of Dieppe and 
Can. The town of Lizieux, with its biſhop, * declared 
| likewiſe for him, and all the people of Normandy who were 
paſſionately in his intereſt, contributed gladly to the common \ 
cauſe. The King's n e vpon in all places. Le- 
vies of men were made to he number, as was reported, of 
7000 foot, and 3000 dee 1 tough in reality they amounted 
but to 4000 foot, and 1500 horſe. The Count d'Harcourt, 
whom, the King ſent thither with a little flying camp, kept 
theſe towns, | theſe forces, and the whole people in awe, and 
obliged the forces, for almoſt the whole time to keep them- 
ſelyes cloſe within the walls of Rouen; the only exploit they 
did in the field being the taking of Harfleur, a place not ten- 
able, and of two or three caſtles that ſurrendered with- . 7 
out. fighting. Varicarville, who was my friend, and ſpoke 
in confidence to me, aſcribed that poor and ſilly conduct nei- 
ther to Mr. de Longueville's want of courage, he being a 
Rout ſoldier,” nor to his want of experience, though he was 
ne general. The only thing he aſcribed it to vas bis natural 
uncertainty, which made him continually. ſeek for expedients. 
Anetonville, who commanded his company of gens-d'armes, 
was the man whom he employed in all his negotiations, and I 
had had notice from St. Germains by Madam de Leſdiguieres, 
that he had been ſecretly ſent thither in the month of 
February; but knowing Mr. de Longueville for one who 
could not forbear negotiating ſome way or other, even at the 
time that he was the leaſt intent upon any accommodation, 1 
was not alarmed at that notice. What confirmed me in this 
opinion was, an anſwer which I received from Varicarville, to 
whom I wrote about it. He ſaid that I ought to know. the 
ground which was never firm; but that I ſhould be informed 
in time if it grew ſofter. 1 8 N 
When once I perceived how much Paris inclined to a peace, 
and that we were like to be carried away by that ſtream, I 
thought myſelf obliged to give notice of it to Mr. de Lon 
ville. Varicarville was 2 opinion that I had acted wrong in 
that, becauſe he uſed to ſay even to Mr. de Longueville him- 
ſelf, chat his friends ought to treat him as a ſick body, and do 
things for his ſervice without conſulting him. But I thought 
1 ** right to uſe that freedom at a juncture when the 
parliament's prepoſterous way of acting might at every inſtant 
occaſion an unſound peace. 1 fancied beſides, that I had it in 
| * | k . my 
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my power to remedy the evil which I knew fach a notice was 
— "pt work upon. a mind ſo wayeripg'as that of Mr. de 
Longueville-was. I ſent Varicarville Word to obſerve him 
narrowly, chat he might a eb E from ſigning 
| ſome private treaty to But I was miſtaken in 
that, becauſe Mr. L. Legere as eafily ruled by Ane- 

tonville at the end of an affair, as he was by Varicgrville at the 

entering into it. Anetonville was continually perſuading him 
to be of the ſame mind wittr the court ; and Vancarville, 

| loved the Duke's perſon, and would have him preſerve his dig- 
nity in his manner of living with the miniſters, was driving 
him that way, when any occaſion offered that might flatter a 
- heart that was ſound, and a mind that had nothing uoſourd . 


SS in it but its want: of Readineſs. 


Ton fix weeks after the opening of the ciyil war, when 1 
gave him the notice which I have mentioned. I found by 


aficarviſle's letter, that Anetonville was u ihe int of 
comidg'into waiting. He went ſometimes t. Ger- 
mains, as 1 have mentioned, where, as I have abr lince 
from Varicarville he found neither his maſter's nor his own 
account; This obliged Mr. de Longueville to return into 
„„ ee of the conference at Ruel for 


the 8 into A Duke, not approving- my 

2 an 1 . he pee af neh H bad ebe gen hu 
L account, ſent me Varicarville to bring me over to his 
inion, but under pretence of acquainting me with what 
Franciſco Pizarro had been trying to do with him by the 
Archduke s order. This convinced Mr. de Bouillon and 
me, that we could not have ſent more ble news to Mr. 
de Longueville than we did, by a gentſeman whom we diſ- 
is 9 ee acquaint him that we no 
reſtraint as to the matter of treating; 
and l who was one of the moſt ſteady men in the 
Whole kingdom, ſeemed in this occaſion impatient for the ob- 
_ _ taining paſſes for Anctonville, named by the Duke to aſſiſt 
at the conference at Ruel, ſo much was he perſuaded that his 

- maſter would commit as many weakneſſes as he ſhouid re- 
main moments in a party which he had not reſolution enough 
to ſtick cloſe to, to the very laſt, I return to what paſſed x 
both at the parliament and at the conference. 

I have told you that the deputies went back to Rue! the 
x6th of March. They went the next day to St. Germains, 
where the ſecond conference was to be held -at the Chancery. 
The. firſt thing they did there was to read all the ſeveral de- 


monde which Paiticular Paths bad made wh all the eager 
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poſſible in relation to their private intereſt, th our 
merals, who had not been in hat wanting to 838 
all along ſtipulated that thoſe demards ſhould not be 
mentioned till the parliament's concerns ſhould be adjuſted. 
The firſt Preſident went quite a contrary way to work, under 
ence of ſhewing the Generals that their concerns were 
dearer to the parliament than their own were; but in truth 
with a deſign to diſcredit them with the public. I had fore- 
ſeen this, and had. therefore inſiſted that the Generals ſhould 
not give their demands, till the articles which the parliament 
required to be reformed ſhould be agreed on. But the firſt - 
Preſident bewitched them to that point, that it was no ſooner 
known that the Generals were to be heard as to their con- 
cerns, than every officer of the army defired the like for him- 
ſelf, and thought that he had a right to addreſs the firſt Pre- 
ſident about his demands. Mr. de Bouillon owned to me, 
that he had not ſufficiently weighed that inconvenieney, 


which gaye the-whole party a great air of ridicule, I made 


all imaginable efforts to prevent Mr. de Beaufort and the 


Mareſchal de la Mothe from falling into the trap, They 
both had given me their word againſt it, but the Mareſchal 


| ſuffered himſelf to be won by the frivolous hopes which the 


firſt Preſident and Viole baited him with. Mr. de Vendome 
ſent the duke de Beaufort, his ſon, his curſe in due form if he 
did not at leaſt obtain the ſuperintendency “ of the ſeas 
which had been promiſed him at the beginning of the regency, 


_ as a recompence for the government of Britanny. The moſt 
diſintereſted thought that they ſhould be the others dupes if | 


they did not follow their example. Mr. de Retz, + who was 
informed that Mr, de la Trimouille, ft his neighbour, came 
in for the earldom of Rouſſillon, and had even ſome thoughts 
of coming in for the kingdom of Naples, has not forgiven 
me to this day that I did not undertake to get the 2 


of the gallies to be reſtored to him, In ſhort,-I found Mr. 


ä n | | 
Dir employment was creates in 1627, in favour 

Cardinal Richheu, in lieu of the dignity of great Admiral, 
which auas ſuppreſſed as well as that of Conflable, by an 


_ edict of that ſame year. Lewis XIV. ſuppreſſed, in 1669, 


that ſuperintendency of the ſeas, nnd ſet up again the dig- 


nity of great Admiral, which was given to Lewis, count de 


Fermandois, his natural fon by Mademoiſelle de la Valliere. 
+ The Cardinal brother. | | 
t Henry de la Trimouille, Duke of Thouars, had ſome © 

Pretenſions, but out of date, upon the kingdom of Naples. 
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de Brifſac to be the only man that came not in ar ther. ti 
with bis pretenſions ; but Maths, a man of little brains, 
having him that be wronged himſelf, een 
_  Fetmieving that falſe tep, by b 
which ſhall in due time hear of. Alt theſe 
mos reſolve to diſtinguiſh myſelf from the reſt. I took Nl of 
the declaration which the Prince of Conti fent to the parlia- 
ment on the 1th of March, about his chuſing the count de 
Maure for his deputy at the conference, to declare publicly 


mdirely in any thing relating to private concerns. This 
which I was forced 08 wks nt . Mr. Le 5 
being 1 to me, added to the ill eſfect which that ſhower 
of ridicu had produced, baſtened the Gene- 
ral's about the excluſion of Mazarin, which they 
did not intend to have made, dot juſt ar the time that it might 

, have ſerved, by reaſon of the Cardinal's fearfu} nature, for 
2 ſpur to the negotiations Nas N ITO g oye wich 
every one of them. 

At Me, de Bouillon's requeſt we all met that ſame day in 
the evening, which was the 19th of March, at the Prince of 
| Conti's apartment. There it was reſolved by Mr. de Bouil- 
Jon's means, that that Prinee ſhould the next day declare to 
eie parliament, that neither himſelf nor the other Generals 


had given in an account of their pretenſions, but from the 
neceffi y they were driven to of findipg fome means to ſecure 


dal in Caſe that cardinal Mas zin contioued miniſter: | 


bo tele fed bath in iy ant od in the mane l 


theperſons lh quality that were 000 to the part, tat the 


would renounce all private pretenſions whatſoever, the un 


ment that the Cardinals excluſion was agreed on. 

That declaration was made in very fine Words then the 

20th. Had it been made before the brinoins forth of that 

ſwarm of pretenſions, made as well by the Generals as the 

Subalterns, as Mr. de Bouillon and I had concerted it; 1 E 
perſuaded that it had given the party a greater credit, and 

the court in'a greater fear chan I imagtned. For there ud 

| been room to believe both at Paris and St. Germains, that 

tze Generals coming to a reſolution of taking notice of their 

private intereſt, and of ſending deputies to treat about it, 

was but the ſequel of the deſign which they had formed of 

ſacrificing thoſe intereſts to the Cardinal's excluſion from the 

miniftry. That error is, in my opinion, the greateſt that 

Mr. de Bouillon has ever fallen into. He excuſed himſelf 

upon Mr. Es ö 9 his dena into —_ 
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the moment that the French king would pleaſe to 


* 
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: firſt;Prefident's hands,” But be muſt however be looked upon 
as the farſt cauſe of that error, by his being the grit that gave 


way to priwate demands. Ia great affairs, be that grues 
room tu atbers ta commit faults, proves often the moſt guilty, 


which makes me look on this fault of Mr. de Bouillon's as a 


great one. ds 


I wuſt now take notice of the moſt fooliſh thing that ever 


I did in my life. I bave mentioned how Mr. de Bouillon 


had promiſed the Spaniſh Envoys a golden bridge for the 


withdrawing: their troops in caſe of a e. But notwith- 
ſtanding their confidence” in Mr. de Bouillon, hearing. no- 
thing but of deputations and of conferences, they thought 
fit however to challenge from time to tune the promiſe I had 
made them to prevent their being ſurprized. I had beſides 
that eng t. à particular reaſon to ſtick to my word, 


from the friendſhip I had for Noirmoutier and Laigues, bo 
would bave taken it ill of me, if I- had rejected their aſons 


for bringing me to- conſent to the approach of the Spaniſh - 
army. But looking this engagement in the preſent 
poſture of affairs as -o6 eo honourable for me to continue 
m, I did all I could with Mr. de Bouillon to perſuade him 
not to defer any longer the building that golden bridge, about 
- which he had opened binaſelf to me. But he put it off from 
day to day, becauſe treating with the court-as he did, bythe. 
Prince of Conde's mediation, about an equivalent for Sedan, 
it was for his advantage that the Spaniſh arm) ſhould not fe- 


tr {o oo. However after ſome 10 bs om probi 
4 to op ens pt i bet of iy nnd, 1 


patched in expreſs to Noinnoutir and we feel pate | 
— to Lore Spaniſh 20 We made them ſenſible 


dat the parliament's peace with the court might be finiſhed - 


quarter of an hour's time; that the Prince of Conde 


might in four days time be within reach of their army and 


that the army which had been Mr. de Turenne's, was ad- 
- vancing under the command of Etlac, who- was entirely de- 
pendant on the Cardinal. Mr. de Bouillon finiſhed in this 
, converſaton the building of the golden bridge he had pro- 
miſed them. He adviſed them to fill up one of the blanks 
ſigned by the Archduke;-in the form of a letter from that 
Prince to the Prince of Conti, wherein he ſhould fay, that 
2 OE — 3 France with no 
otdet intent to a general peace to Chriſtendom, 
and not with any 2 of making an advantage of the di- 
viſtons of chat kingdom, he offered to withdraw his troops 
name à 
place 
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| - meaſures,” in order to the true ĩutereſt of the kingdom 
- * . rom being burt. There never was a piece of folly more 
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n. That propoſal, which in the preſent conjuncture could 


have no ſolid effect, was good enough for Mr. de Bouillon's 


uſe, and there was no room to doubt but that the court (who 
would cafily perceive that in reality that offer would only fig- 
nify what they themſelves pleaſed) would conſent to it, at 
—— „ eee that means Ter give the Spaniards 
a plauſible pretence of withdrawing their troops without an 
diſcredit to them. 5 y e X 
The Bernardine Monk was not fo well pleaſed with this 
golden bridge, but that he dould afterwards tel} me in private, 
that he had rather have choſen a wooden one to paſs over 
either the Marne or the Seine. Both Envoys however agreed 
to every thing which Mr; de Bouillon deſired, having an or- 


der ſo to do, and they willingly wrote the letter in the words 1 


d. ctated. The Prince of Conti, who was indiſpoſed, deſired 
me to go from him to the parliament, to acquaint them with 
this pretended letter, which the two Envoys carried thither 
wich a great deal of ceremony. I was fimple enough to ac- 
cept that commiſſion, opening thereby my enemies a way to 
make me paſs for a man acting altogether in concert with the 


Spaniards, at the time that I refuſed all their offers in relation 


to my private advantage, and that I was breaking all their 


compleat than this. Mr. de Bouillon was ſorry for it for my 
fake, though he found in fome meaſure his account in it. 


_ However in concert With him, I retrieved that error in ſome 


- fort, by adding to the report which I made to the parliament 


on the 22d, that in caſe. the Archduke did not exactly keep 
his promiſe, the Prince of Conti and, the Generals had or- 


dered me to aſſure the company in their name, that they 


would, without any condition or ay, join all their forces to 


5 of his fears no other way than by negotiating, which he was 


much 


the King's army: 54 ” | 
The reaſon why Mr. de Bouillon found in ſome meaſure 


bis account in the fooliſh ſtep I had taken, was becauſe the 


Cardinal, who thought me altogether againſt the peace, 
ſeeing me take that ſtep much at the ſame time that the 
Count de Maure was ordered to declare for his excluſion at.the 


conference, made no doubt but that the whole was a contri- 


vanee of mine. This put him into a greater fear than need 
was. - His anſwer to the deputies of the parliament, and their 


manner of reporting it at t conference, ſhewed plainly that 


the Cardinal was alarmed. And as he r was cured 
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ty the ants be open! lager of Mr, de Bouillon, | 
A thought that that Duke had acted in concert with 
me in the ſteps that 1 bad taken. But when he found that 
nothing followed thoſe ſteps, he inferred from it that we had 
failed in our attempt of ſetting tlie parliament in a flame, and 
that he might therefore ſafely puſh us on. 
The Prince of Condé, who was well affected W Mr. 
de Bouillon and Mr. de Turenne's accommodation, wrote 
word to the firſt, that he had found of a ſudden the Cardinal 
entirely changed in relation to him. It was not hard for Mr. 
de Bouillon nor me to find out the reaſon why, which made 
us reſolve to give Mazarin a new laſh, that is, to attack him 
again 2 which was the thing he feared above all, 
though good ſenſe might have taught him to deſpiſe thoſe at- 
tacks, which, when all is done, .did him but "ate harm. 
They were however of ſome advantage to Mr. de Bouillon as 
__ as to me, though in a different manner. Mr. de Bouil- 
lon expected from it that it would ſet all negotiations for- 
ward; and it was my: intereſt to fignalize myſelf againſt 
Mazarin“ perſon, when a treaty was ſo near concluded, 
which was like to procure peace to every body excepting me. 
Upon that foundation we both worked with ſo much ſucceſs, . 
that we brought the Prince of Conti, much againſt his will, * 
to A to the parliament that they ſhould order their depu- 
ties to ſoin with the Count de Maure about Mazarin's ex» 
1 I be Prince of Conti made that propoſal upon the 
| and as we had had, two or three days time to prepare the 
f the ople, it paſſed by eighty - two votes againſt 
255 TIE. the deputies ſhoud be. ordered that ſame 2 to in- 
ſiſt upon it. When it came to my turn to opine, 
(and to perſiſt in it,) but I had but twenty-five votes for — 
which I was not ſurprized at. I have mentioned the reaſons 
which I had to diſtinguiſh myſelf upon that ſubject. _ | 
I had been near loſing my credit with the people and aſs 
ſing for a Mazarinian, becauſe upon the 1 3th of March I had 
prevented the firſt Preſident's being murdered, and becauſe 
upon the 23d and * I had oppoſed the felling Cardinal 
Mazarin's library. ſelf to rights again, both with 
them and with the ket men — he parliament, by my ſpeaking 
ſtrongly the Count de Grance 92 for his carrying his 
inſolence ſo far as to pillage a houſe belonging to Mr. Coulon, 
by my inſiſting on the 24th upon giving eave to the Prince- 
d'Harcourt to take away the King's money from the ſe 
e hands in 3 Picardy.; by my exclaim- 
5 0 ing 
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ata againſt 

to refuſe in & time of a conference; and by my oppoſing 

on the zoth that which was os; Rr TE the 

. "the peace was concluded. return to the conference at St. 
Germains, 

You have ſen how malicouſ th e had opened it, 


by mentioning ' firſt every e's be private — 7 . 


court k ly thoſe $ alive, by negotiati 
cretly = the moſt conſiderable perſons, ph finding 


that they were fure of à peace, they eluded by an artful hy 
ſwer moſt of thoſe pretenſions, which they diftinguiſhed under 
two heads, that is, under that of juſtice and that of grace, re- 
28 to themſelves the power of explaining that ove — 


thought fitteſt. he firſt Prefdent and the 


Ales a0ed all this while in concert with the cou 


againſt the deputies of the Generals, though they outwardly 
ſeemed to do the contrary ; and by that means the court 
came off at a cheap rate, and diſburſed but very little ready 
money. The coin they paid people in was only omiſes, 
which Mazatin counted for nothing. He valued himſelf 
much for having blown away (thoſe were his terms) with a 
Intle chymical powder that multitude of pretenfions : but the 


: _ Jequel will ſhew you, that he had done wiſely bad he mixed a 
+ little gold with that powder. 


- The court came off more eaſily ftill, from the ſal 
made in the Archduke's name aboùt a general peace. . Their 
anſwer was, that they accepted it with joy, and they ſent that 
fame day Mr. de Brienne, ſecretary of ftate, to the Pope's 
Nuntio, and to the Venetian Ambaſſador, to confer with them 
as raediators about the manner of treating it. 

As for what concerned Cardinal Mazarin's excluſion, which 
the Count'de Maure had aſked from the beginning, which the 
Duke de Briffac * preſſed for jointly with Meſſieurs de Bar- 
riere and de Creci, the two other deputies from the Generals; 


and on which the deputies of the pat liament inſiſted a-freſh, 


at leaſt ra dro as they were ordered to do by that com- 
„the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince of 

| Ea, dc 8 that they would never conſent to t. 
| - Some conteſts aroſe about the concerns of the parliament 
of Roven, who had ſtill their deputies at the akk dee b. 
with Danetonville, the Duke de Longueville's deputy; 

at laſt all matters were adjuſted. 

| was little or no difficulty in relation to the articles 
- which the parliament of Paris aſked to be reformed, The 


Queen 


FJoli mentions but two deputies in all. 


a truce, which it had been ridiculous 
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| Queen remitted the holding a bed of juſtice at St, Germains, _ 
She conſented that no mention ſhould be made in the declarati- 
on for the peace, of the parliament's being forbid to aſſemble for 
the remaining part of the 2 1649, provided that the depu- 
ties would paſs their word for it ; the Queen on her fide giving 
hers, that ſuch and ſuch declarations that had been before 
granted ſhould inviolably be obſerved. The Queen promiſed 


not to preſs the reſtoring the Baſtille, and even paſſed her word 
to leave it in the hands of Louvieres, old Brouſſel's fon, who 


was made governor of it, after the taking of it by Mr, ö 


d' Elbeuf. | > | , 
The amneſty was granted in the very words that were de- 
fired, and in it were expreſly included, the Prince of Conti, 
meſſieurs de Longueville, de Beaufort, d'Elbeuf, d' Harcourt, 
de Rieux, de Lillebonne, de Bouillon, de Turenne, de Briſ- 


fac, de Duras, de Matignon, de Beuyron, de Noirmoutier, de 
Sevigni, de la Trimouille, de Rochefoucaut, de Retz, d'El. 
tiſſac, de Montreſor, de Matha, de St. Germain d' Apchon, 
de Sauvebeuf, de St. Ibal, de Lauretat, de Lai de Cha» 
vagnac, de Chaumont, de Caumeſnil, de Cugnac, de Crecy, 
d' Allicy, and de Barriere. 9 r 
Some difficulties aroſe in relation to Noirmoutier and to 


Laaigues, whom the court affected ta diſtinguiſh from the reſt 


by granting them an abolition, as being more criminal than 
the o bers, becauſe they were ſtill actually and publicly in the 
Spaniſh army. Nay, the Chancellor ſhewed the deputies of - 
the parliament an order of Noirmoutier's, whereby, as lieu- 
tenant-general of the King's forces, under the Prince of 


Conti, he commanded the inhabitants of Picard to bring ,” 


proviſions to the Archduke's camp; and a letter of Laigues's, 
wherein he ſolicited Bridieu, governor of Guiſe, to ſurrender 
that place to the Spaniards, who promiſed in conſideration 
thereof to releaſe the Duke of Guiſe, who was taken priſoner 
at Naples. The Duke de Briſſac, one of the deputies againſt 
the generals, maintained theſe 'to be, nothing but forged 
papers, and the firſt Preſident joining with him, it was ordered 
that both Noirmoutier and. Eaigues ſhould be included with 
the reſt in the amneſty. The preſident de Meſmes, who 
would have been glad at heart if he could have defamed me, 
affected to ſay that he wondered why I was not expreſly, 
mentioned in the amneſty, adding, That a man of m dignity 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the yulgar. Mr. de Briſſac, 
who underſtood the world better than negotiating, wanted 


+ A particular pardin, oy 


\ mY 


L 
% 


preſence of mind in this occaſion, and Sid, That it, was re- 
quite to know my mind about it. He fcot er to 
t purpoſe, to whom I gave my anſwer in theſe words: 


Having done nothing in what has paſſed but what I thought 
© tending to his Majeſty's ſervice,” and to the true intereſt of 
© the kingdom, I have ſo many reaſons to wiſh that when the 
5 King comes to be of age, his Myelty may be rightly in- 
© formed of it, that I beſeech the deputies not to ſuffer m 
© name to appear in the amneſty.* I hgned that note, whic 
I defired Mr. de Briſſac to deliver to the deputies of the par- 
liament and of the generals, in the preſence of the Nuke of 
Orleans and of the Prince of Condé. He forbore doing it, 
© at the defire of Mr. de Liancour, who thought that this cir- 
. cumſtance would ſerve but to incenſe the Queen the more 
againſt me: he only ſpoke the ſubſtance of what I wrote, and 
] was not included by name in the amneſty, You cannot 
imagine to what degree that trifle helped to ſupport me with 
b | 
On the 30th, the deputies of the parliament came back to 
Paris. They made on the 31ſt their report to the parliament, 


_ © bpon which Mr. de Bouillon had pretty ſharp words with the 
firſt, Preſident and the preſident de Meſmes. His private ne- 


33 had failed him, and what the deputies had done in 
Bis behalf was not ſatisfactory, becauſe they had only con- 
firmed the former treaty about an equivalent for Sedan, the 
ty of which he thou ht not ſecure enough. Some 

5 9 came into his head the evening of that ſame day to 
imbroil matters ane w, by means of a commotion. which he 
fancied the people might eaſily he ſtirred up to in the diſpoſi 
tion they were in. But thoſe thoughts vaniſhed away, when 
he on a thauſand circumſtances which convinced him, 
that even according to his own ſcheme that commotion could 
not but be unſeaſonable, of which circumſtances one of the 
leaſt was that the Spaniſh army was already withdrawn. 
I I could not but pity the Dutcheſs of Bouillon that evening: 
ſhe ſhed tears in abundance, It is certain that there have been 
tmes wherein Mr. de Bouillon has, of himſelf, and moved 
2 by a ſpirit of negotiating, miſſed decifive ſtrokes. 
t defet, to which he has appeared to me to be a little 


| tho ſubjeR, has often raiſed doubis in me whether he was capa- 


ble of performing what otherwiſe his great qualities promiſed, 
The firſt of April, which was Maundy-Thurſday of the 


year 1649, the declaration about the peace was verified by the | 


liament. I had had notice the night before that the peo- 
ple were gathered F 
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( force the guards that ſecured the parliament ; and being 
buſy at Notre-Dame upon Turſday- about the ceremony of 
the Holy-Oils, I ſtaid longer about it- than uſual, that I 
might be the readier to aſſiſt the parliament if it was attack- 
ed. As I was leaving the church, ſomebody came and told 
me that the commotion was begun at the Silverſmith's Key, 
f and as I was going thither, I met one of Mr. de Bouillon's 
7 pages with a note for me, wherein he deſired that I would 
| haſten to the parliament, becauſe he feared that the people not 
| ſeeing me there, would take occaſion from it to mutiny, as 
being a fign that I did not approve of the peace. I found 
the ſtreets full of * that were crying aloud : No M- 
rin: No Peace: I diſperfed thoſe whom 1 found afſembled 
at the Marchẽ-neuf, and upon the Silverſinith's Key, by tell 
ing them, that thoſe of Mazarin's party ſtrove to divide the 
people from the parliament ;-that oh ought to -be careful | 
not to fall into their trap z that the parliament had their 
reaſons for acting as the „ but that nothing was to be 
feared from them in relation to Mazarin; that they might 
believe me as to that, ſince I gave them my word to come to 
no accommodation with him. This proteſtation removed all 
ä - their fears : but when I came to the parliament, I found the 
ards there as much inflamed as the others were. Mr. de 
Vitri told me, that they had offered to maſſacre all thoſe whom 
he ſhould name to be Mazarinians. I appeaſed them by the 
fame means I had done the others; ind I came to the Grand 
Chamber, and took my ſeat there, before the deliberation was 
at an end. The firſt Prefident ſeeing me come in, ſaid, that 
TI had been mixing ſaltfetre with my boly'gils s 1 heard him, 
but took no notice of it, for if Thad, and what he had faid 
had been known in the great hall, it had perhaps not been in 
my power to ſave a ſingle man of the parliament, Mr. de 
Bouillon, whom I told it to, complained of it that very after- 
noon to the firſt Preſident, and made him aſhamed of it. 
- That peace, which Cardinal Masarin bragged he had _. 
bought very cheap, was not ſo beneficial to him as he 
He left for my uſe a leaven of diſſatisfaction in the minds f 
people which he might eaſily have removed, and which proved - 
of great ſervice to me. The Prince of Conti went to St. 
Germains with Madam de Longueville, to make their court 
there, after having made their firſt viſit to the Prince of Conde 
at Chaliot, which paſſed in the coldeſt manner on both ſides. 
Mr. de Bouillon, to whom the firſt Preſident had given on the 
day that the declaration was regiſtered; freſh' aſſurances f 
an equivalent for Sedan, was preſented to the _ | 
$26) e * * "Princes © 


a» NME MOI RS OF THE> 
Ns ef Conds, who des to protect him in his 
Bona, and the Cardinal gave him all poſſible marks of civili- 
. Finding that .theſe examples were like to be more and 
- mare followed, I thought fit to declare myſelf ſooner than I 
 thad bed. in e ahere-was for 
== to court, where my capital continued maſter, 

told the prince of Conde, who came to Paris eight or 

— the 2 1+ ddd he - 
== Vi de Beaufort and the Mareſchal de la 


SA 


ſpoke in the fame ſtrain. Mr. d'Elbeuf ſeemed as if 

would done fo toò, but the court got him over to their 
Ade ſor ſome conſideration or other. — de Briſſac, 
de Retz, de Vitri, de Fieſque, de Fontrailles, de Montreſor, 
— de Matha, 8 de Caumeſnil, de 


» 2 ort, Mr. de n 
I having cach of us Od on an anche, of 
J ave molt humble reſts her anſwer was, That ſhe would 
r eee ee eee 


ä -Madam de Cherreue retuened to ber, jaſt at that time. 
.  Laigues, who was come eight or ten days before ber, had pre- 
pere us to it. He had fo his dees very-well, by 

her very cloſe, though the had at firſt no inclination for 
Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe has fince told me that her 

— uſed to gd rome Laigues was like Belleroſe, 
who was a n mien, that ſhe altered 
her opinion before Pays from Bruſſels; and that ſhe 
was every way pleaſed. with him during her ſtay at Cambray. 
That geotleman was no leis leaſed with ter. He cried her 

up to ug: for a heroine, to whom we had owed the Duke of 
[Lorrain's declaring fr us, if the war had continued, and to 
wins we erence} for the Spaniſh army's march. Mon- 
ter -who had been fifteen months priſoner in the Baſtille 

her account, was erying her up in no leſs a manner. I 

lad of this, 1 it in view 40 ſupplant Madam de 

| Montbazon, by taking Mr. de Beaufort from her, and by de- 

him Gas Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe's hands (there 
eo i tor mae er them) 
nd baving likewiſe in view to Me 


- 
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ed me uſeful to that lady, and who. were afraid: hatt 

am de Guimen&, who hated. har mortally, though they, 2 
were fifters- e. N a hindrance. to the ; 
Knit betwixt her. and me, laid a trap) 
ek K „ 
| gentlemem contrived that her da Fa 
F ſhould for godfather; and godmathes to à child that 
ſeemed to be born at that nick of time to ſerve, their eir pu | 
Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe had dreſſed herſelf to the: belt; .Y 
advantage: e e ary e = 


me ſome m—_ of becomin 
roy ee Zr ge pai, 
without. any leave. The; Queen :topk., that: ill, d. 
bent an order for her to depart from Paris in twenty-four. 
| hours, Laigues came to me immediately to give me notice 
ol it, and I went with him to the Hotel de ' Cheycemles, . 
where we foupd the young lady at her toilet, all in tears. 1 
felt my heart moved at it, and I defired. Madam de Chevreuſa 
to tay till I returned, before ſhe the order. I left 
ber and went to find out Mr. de whom I perſuaded. 
« that it was neither for our honqur or „ the 
letters · de cachet, en Fac pave ved one of the moſt gr a 
means for oppreſſing public liberty, to be brought into 
again, I wanted his. aſſiſtance, thinking that, Oey | 
rs meddle with an affair of this nature, which, 
though ſupported by the laws, and of great concern to the 
public ſafety, was yet very tickliſm, both in, xeſpeRt. of the 
22 made, and of that lady who was knovn to haue 
the imbroileg of any m intrigues, and in factions. 
That N me therefore think it better that that attempt, 1 
which we could not, nor ought not to avoid, though; it was. 
attended with ſome inconveniences, ſhould be made rather, | 
by Mr. de Beaufort than me. But he refuſed obſtinately the 


doing it, and I Vas forced to undertake it myſelf, becauſe it 1 


was neceſſary that it ſhould be done at leaſt by one of us two, 
to have it work upon the. firſt Preſident's mind. I went. to 
him after I had left Mr. de Beaufort, and as I was about. 
repreſenting to him the neceſſity there was. not to incenſs, 
the people's minds by the infringement of declarations ſo 
ſolemnly made, he ſtopped me ſhort by ſaying: It is enough, 
© my good Lord you are unwilling that ſhe ſhould. leave 
. Ty ſhe.ſhall ſtay here; at that he whiſpered me in the, 
| ear: 


2 


* 


3 MEMOIRS: OF THE 
ear: Heb eyes are moſt | engaging.” He 
* becauſe though he had the Queen, he had im- 
2 ber word, That that would be vain, and 
that it was expoſing theKing's authority in too flight a manner, 
"FT came. back to the Hotel de Chevreuſe, where I was not 
ill received. Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe a lovely to 
me. 1 the good opinion which he might have of 
the Duke de fwick-Zell, to whom ſhe was in ſome ſort 
betrothed, I contracted a great friendſhip- with Madam de 
e a natural daughter „ e 

was upon good terms with the » Laigues 
ſed me at the ning, bot the mother's els Honig, 
the daughte vtion, quickly removed that obſtacle. 
T'faw the young lady every dev at the "Hotel de Chevreuſe, _ 
very often at madam de Rhodes's, who left us entirel 
We made uſe of the opportunity. I loved 
rather Taixcied 1 did, for I did not difcontinue all the 
while my cominerte with madam de Pomereux. 


thoſe that remained united to me, were meſſieurs 
ds Brifac: de Vier, de Matha, and de Fontrailles, but- the 
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benefit I received by it was mixed with great inconveniences. - 


- a  genemen wr fly debauched, and the public 
iving Eda a free ſcope; they every day 
S One day that 
at they met, as they came 
„back, a funeral - which ey en to char = oor 
in hand, crying aloud to the cruafhix : Here's the s enemy ! 
- Another time they fell in a — in n ſtreet, 
1 footman of the king's. In their 
Imighty himſelf was not always Sand. 2 This behaviour 


dent knew well how to make uſe of it : the clergy was 
offended at i. the the people did not reliſh it at all: it was not 


- 4 hide or excuſe it; and ſo the blame fell 


y upon the FRonDs. I will here acquaint you with 
We origin of the word Fronde, which 1 forgot to in the 
kurt book of theſe Memoirs. 

When the parliament began to aſſemble about public af- 

firs the ONE Orleans and the prince of Condé, as I have 

A often thither, and ſeldom failed to 

- Ss prople s m ot that calm laſted not long, and in 

renne One day PR 

| | nc 
© ®' The period here was tran ofed to make the ſenſe clear. 
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of theirs was an occahon of trouble to me. The firſt Prefi- 
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mount happened to compare jeſtingly the parliament to the 
tehool- boys, who uſed to fling ſtones with a fling in the + © 
. ditches round Paris, who run away the moment they ſpy ß 
ſome town-officers coming towards them, and who return 6 
their ſport as ſoon as thoſe officers diſappear- | The Jeſt Was 


liked, and the compariſon was made uſe of in lampoons; 


and fo the party was called the fling (in French the FRONDE) | 


and the party-men the lingers (in French Fxaw»DEvURSs.) 
Theſe words were revived, and were chiefly made uſe of and 


applied (afier the peace was made between the king and tb 
— to the private faction of thoſe who came to ne 


accommodation with the court. We took care to keep them 


in vogue; for we had obſerved that party names are of ſome 
help for inflaming people, and we reſolved all of us to rt 


hatbands made in ſome ſort like a fling, or FxonDe.. A truſty - 

hatter got a great many to be made, and ſold them to an in- 

finite number of perſons, who knew nothing of a myſtery in 

it, We came at laſt to wear them, as others did, for if we 

had affected to wear them firſt, that had "7 the jeſt. You 

cannot imagine the effect that trifle had. Every thing was 

made, a- la- mode de la FRONDE ;. bread, hats, gloves, hand- 
iefs, fans, pg. OO and our party became even more 

is trifle, than by any thing elſe of 

er moment, We: wanted indeed all manner of help to 

our ground, having againſt us the whole royal family. 

For though I had feen the prince of Condé at madam de 


Longueville's, I had no reaſon to think myſelf fully rcon. 
ciled to him. He had treated me civilly, but coldly, au 
beſides, I knew he believed that I had complained' of him 


for his not fulfilling the promiſes which I had made in his 


name, and by his order, to ſome particular perſons of the 


parliament. I had not done it, which made me conclude, * 
that ſome body had taken pains to incenſe him againſt me. 
The likelieſt man, in my thoughts, for doing me this evil 
turn, was the prince of Conti, whom I knew to be naturall 


very malicious, and who hated me for no manner of cauſe _ 
that either he or myſelf knew. I was likewiſe but upon ill > 
terms with madam de Longueville, and it was not Jong be- 


fore I diſcovered the reaſon Why. I miſtruſted madam de 


Monthason, who, though ſhe had not near ſo great an in- 


fluence over Mr. de Beaufort as I had, had yet more than 
enough to become miſtreſs of all his ſecrets. She could not 


love me, becauſe the knew that I deprived ber -maſtly of -the © 


regard which ſhe might expect from the court by her go- 
yerning the duke de Beaufort. J might however have pieted | 
Vol. I. e wein 


was in his maſter's power, and to tell me, that knowing 
. what foot I was with the miniſter, he made no doubt 
bot that I wanted ſupport ; that he deſired nie therefore to ac- 
one hundred thouſand crowns, which Don Antonio 
Fimentel had brought me in three bills of exchange, payable 
min Bale, Straſbourg, and Francfort. That he aſked for it 
no manner of engagement from me; and that his Catholic 
- majeſty would be very well ſatisfied if he reaped by it no 
, other advantage than that of protecting me. I all this 
with a great deal of reſpect, and I ſhewed a grateful ſenſe of 
theſe which I did not altogether reject for the time to 
come, but which I refuſed for the preſent, telling Don An- 
tonio, that I ſhould think myſelf altogether unworthy his 
Catholic majeſty's protection, if I accepted gratifications 
from him when I was not in a condition to do him ſervice. 
That I was born a Frenchman, and more particularly at- 
tached to Paris by the poſt I held, than any other could be; 
that my misfortune had ſet me at variance with the King's 
Arſt miniſter, but that my reſentment would never prompt 
me to ſeek for a ſupport among enemies, till I was forced to 
« by the natural neceſſity of a ſelf-defence ; that Divine 
Providence, to whom the uprightneſs of my intention was 
Known, had in all likelihood given me ſtrength ſufficient to 
ſupport myſelf in Paris by my own means; that if I became 
in need of a protection, I knew that I could never meet with 
ſo illuſtrioſs or ſo powerful a one as that of his Catholic 
© majeſty, which I ſhould think it always glorious for me to 
have recourſe to. Fuenſaldagne was very well pleaſed with 
this anſwer, which appeared to him (as he told St. Ibal ſince) 
to come from a man who confided in his own ſtrength, who 
was not greedy of money, and who in time might be per- 
ſuaded to take ſome. 52 ſent me back imm. 8 ately 
Antonio Pimentel, with à long letter full of civilities, and a 
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billet writ by the archduke, wherein he ſaid,' that upon the 
leaſt notice from me, he would march“ with all the forces 
The day after Don Antonio Pimentel's departure, a ſmall 
acadent happened that troubled me more than a greater. 

- Laigues came to acquaint me, that the prince of Conti was 
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that prince to be his ſecretary, came to me a moment after, 
- . and confirmed the thing, I leaye you to judge what ſurprize 
a complaint of this nature muſt cauſe to a man who is con- 
ſcious to himſelf that he had done nothing amiſs. But if it 
ſurpriſed me much, it moved me but little, becauſe I was far 
| from having for the prince's perſon the ſame reſpe& I had fs 
his quality, I deſired Laigues to go to him from me with a 
| tender of the duty I owed him, to atk him in a reſpectful man- 
| ner the cauſe of his anger, and to aſſure him that it could 
8 2 have no foundation relating to me. Laigues came back 
| much ſatisfied that there had been no real anger, and that 
| was nothing but counterfeiting and affectation, with a vier 
| to come to — kind of explanation that might produte, or 
| ſeem to produce, a reconcilement. The reaſon of his think» 
| | ing ſo was, that he no ſooner had made his compliment to the 
- prince, but that he ſeemed to be pleaſed with it, though he 
| | was ſent back for an anſwer to madam de Longueville, as to 
the perſon chiefly concerned. She expreſſed to Laigues a great 
deal of civility for me, and defired him to bring me to her 
| that night. She received me admirably well, telling me, 
however, that ſhe had many great cauſes of complaint againſt 
me, but that they were matters not fit to be told, and that 
without telling I knew what they were. This 1s all I could 
t from her towards an explanation, but as for matter of 
civilities I had enough and enough, and even advances enough - 
for a re-union (ſhe faid) with me and my friends; at this 
ſhe ſtruck me gently on the face with one of her gloves, ſay- 
ing: Do you know what I mean? and then went away! 1 
knew what ſhe meant, which was right enough to have 
her purpoſe. Mr. de la Rochefoucaut had been for a long 
| while negotiating with the court, but as there was no truſting 
cardinal Nun word, he thought that it would — 
es | * 
8 Con todas las fuercas de Roi el Sennor. 1 
+ John-Francis Sarraxin, of the Frencb academy, whoſe 
Writings in proſe and verſe are very much valued, _ 
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amifs-to ſpur him on, or fix him, by bringing the prince of 
Conti into ſome new. 3 him. Thit rince 
was but upon a very indifferent foot with the prince of Conde 
is brother, both becauſe the prince of Conde defpiſed him, 
and becauſe every thing made it appear that they were hot 
ſincerely reconciled. It was for that reaſon that the prince of 
Conti would have been well pleaſed to appear again at the 
head of the Fronde, from which he had divided himſelf im- 
mediately after the peace, by ſome jeſts which it was not in 
his power to forbear, and by his clohng again with the court, 
though, againſt all manner of good ſenſe, there was more of 
ſhew in it than of reality. It came into Mr. de la Roche- 
foucaut's head that the moſt natural way to remove the cold- 
neſs that had been taken notice of between the Fronde and 


the prince, was a reconcilement that muſt infallibly make 


a noiſe, and become conſequently ſuſpicious to the court, 
Which was the thing which Mr. de la Rochefoucaut aimed 
at. I have once or twice ſince aſked him to tell me the truth 


of this intrigue. His anſwer was only in general, that at 


that time they were perſuaded among their cabal, that I 


did ill offices upon his ſcore to madam de Longueville with 


the duke her huſband, which of all things in the world is 
what I have all my life-time been the leaſt capable of, Nei- 
ther do I believe that that was the cauſe of the reſentment 


Which the prince of Conti ſhewed againſt me; becauſe Laigues 
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had no ſooner ſpoke to him in my name, as-I have mentioned, 
but he received me with open arms; and that madam de 
Longueville had no ſooner perceived that I anſwered her pro- 

about a re-union with me and my friends, only in ge- 


neral terme, but ſhe fell again into a coldneſs for me which 


turned into hatred. I was conſcious to myſelf, as I have 
already faid, that I had done nothing that deſerved ſuch a 
ew of reſentment as the prince of Conti had expreſſed - 
againſt me, which I took therefore to be affected, and done 
with a view of a reconcilement that might ſerve ſome private 


ends; and that was the reaſon why I appeared ſo cold to 


madam de Longueville when ſhe mentioned a reconcilement. 


She took this coldneſs for a refuſal, and that, added to what 


before, was followed by conſequences which ought to 
have taught us, That there are no ſmall eps in great affairs, 
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